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PREFACE.. 



We all concur in the persuasion that our worldly 
business cannot be conducted well unless it be in view 
of the tribunal before which all must stand, there to 
render an account of the deeds done in the bodj. We 
believe that man cannot deal aright with man any 
longer than he feels himself to be acting under the 
searching eye of Qod. It is the constant care of every 
true Christian so to live, and so to act; and the delivery 
of the following Lectures originated in a desire to 
enforce this duty on as many as might hear them. 
They have been heard by congregations chiefly consisting 
of men of business in the City of London : and in con- 
senting to their publication^ the- Lecturers all hope that 
they may have contributed,«TO 'some degree, to revive 
general attention to this/ fundamental principle of 
Christian conduct and charaoi^r.. 

It is no mean service to point out, once more, the 
relation that exists between the Holy Scriptures and the 
affairs of daily life, and to show that from that exhaust- 
less treasury lessons may be gathered for the better 
prosecution even of the ordinary traffic of the world. 
And the variety of illtistration that is sure to be con- 
tributed by twelve persons in treating the same subject 
under distinct aspects, however imperfectly each of them 
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maj perceive that he has performed his part, cannot 
but bring some evidence of the affluence of Divine truth 
in relation to the secular interests of mankind. But 
this is only an incidental and secondary benefit. 

There is yet a higher end always to be kept in view. 
The members of our congregations are, with very few 
and partial exceptions, engaged in secular pursuits. By 
the manner in which they acquit themselves, from day 
to day, the world will judge whether they are sincere or 
not; and, if sincere, whether the religion they profess 
really answers to our description of it, and to their 
professions. If the vocation of a merchant, a tradesman, 
a labourer, or a domestic servant, be so entirely secular 
that it can take no religious character: if his doctrine 
be copied, indeed, from the Bible, his prayers borrowed 
from the lips of the devout, and his professions made 
according to an elevated standard : but if, all this time, 
his business in the world is transacted in the spirit of 
the world; it follows that his business is unsanctified, 
his profession vain, his faith a dream, his prayers an 
abomination. On his basket and on his store, on his 
going out and coming in, on his rising up and lying 
dovm, no Divine blessing rests; but instead of a blessing, 
the terrible blight of God's displeasure. 

Or, if the case be not one of sheer hypocrisy, but only 
of indifference to the practical application of spiritual 
truth, it is even then bad enough. The Protestant has 
no '' religious house " wherein to hide himself from the 
world ; and if he cannot carry his religion with him into 
the world, he has no place for it anywhere. The man 
who, spurning the notion of getting to Heaven by a 
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cowl, plunges himself into the mire of worldliness^ under 
the name of pietj, — ^his condition is wretched. Beside 
the direct way of Christian holiness, there is but a path 
of superstition on the right hand, or of antinomianism 
on the left; and he that wanders, must go into one of 
these by-ways to perdition, or into the other, and, in 
either case, he makes a sorry man of businesa 

In all churches there are, or may be, two classes of 
unpractical and most discreditable professors, — ^the igno- 
rant, and the insincere. The former are not likely to be 
attracted by the titles of these Lectures, nor the latter 
to be profited by their contents ; but we rejoice in the 
belief that the majority of those who heard them are 
neither of the one class nor the other. They are veiy 
generally persons on whose temporal affairs the Divine 
blessing has rested ; and even the humblest of them 
enjoy a measure of temporal prosperity that has come 
upon them in answer to daily prayer, vouchsafed in 
gracious acknowledgment of the faith and watchful- 
ness wherein they have striven to walk, as becometh the 
Qospel of Christ; and discourses on '' Religion in its 
relation to Commerce and the Ordinary Avocations of 
Life " never can be unacceptable to these. The blessed 
relation of prayer and labour, has found illustration in 
all their history, and has distinguished many of their 
families through successive generations, fi'om the Godless 
multitudes that flourish and decay aroimd them. Here 
is the science of their life, — ^a science taught them already 
from above, — ^a science too imfrequently treated of in 
books, — ^a science far more comprehensive than has been 
yet perceived, — and, therefore, the few rudimentary 
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lessons contained in the present volume will, no doubt, 
be accepted kindly, and may not be found unprofitable. 
The hand that pens these observations has often 
grasped the homy hand of the Christian labourer, as well 
as that of the wealthier man on whom the gifts of God's 
rich Providence have been poured out more abundantly. 
He feels, and is confident that his Brethren also fee], 
that, although their consecration to ministerial service 
withdraws them from the Market and the Exchange, their 
intercourse with men of business and toil, in town and 
country, at home and abroad, qualifies them, at least, to 
sympathise. Standing at some distance from the arena 
of conflict and of temptation, they might not be very 
well able to discharge many of the temporal duties 
wherein their fellow-Christians excel daily ; but they do 
not keep aloof from them who suffer anxieties and cares, 
who sustain reverses, and who are gladdened with suc- 
cess. They have learnt, in extensive intercourse with 
the laity, to rejoice with them that do rejoice, and to 
weep with them that weep. But the intention of a 
preface is not to anticipate the contents of the book; 
and enough has now been said to announce its pre- 
valent intention. Perhaps others may advance on this 
beginning; and an endeavour which has not been unsuc- 
cessful in this City may be followed out elsewhere with 
advantage, — especially in the great centres of British 
manufacture, and the chief ports of commerce. 

W. H. K 

U, City-Road, April 21, 1852. 
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THE CONNECTION 



OF 



CHRISTIANITY 



"WITH 



THE ORDINARY AYOCATIONS OP LIFE. 



Our attention is to be inyited this evening to the 
consideration of the connection of Christianity — or the 
spiritual and practical influence of religion — ^with the 
ordinary avocations of life. No doubt this announce- 
ment may seem to be very trite; and that in the 
perception, in the clear and unbiassed judgment, of 
most minds, the propriety and necessity of such a con- 
nection, will he admitted at once; and it may be held 
to be superfluous to enforce so plain and palpable a 
lesson. The misfortune — or rather the fault of human 
nature — ^is this, that plain truths are the most neglected ; 
and, especially, when they refer to our practical duties. 
There are many things which we admit at once, without 
questioning, without a doubt ; which are nevertheless not 
reduced by us to their practical use and fitting applica- 
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tion. And, therefore, it is not merely necessary that we 
be instructed, repeatedly, in the plainest lessons of our 
duty, but that we have, time after time, those things 
enforced upon us, in order to our consistency, in order 
to the advantageous influence of our Christian behaviour 
upon our destinies, and upon the destinies of other men in 
association with us in the world. And, certainly, the 
Scriptures of eternal truth have reiterated this lesson. 
In the midst of the apostolic teaching of the great facts 
and the important doctrines of our faith, you find 
among the practical lessons of Christian instruction, not 
only the very significant lesson we have read to-night,* 
but also language to this effect : — "Whatsoever ye do in 
word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God and the Father by him." (Col. iii. 17.) 

The Apostle, in the same chapter, repeats and amplifies 
the direction : "Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the 
Lord, and not unto men ; knowing that of the Lord ye 
shall receive the reward of the inheritance, for ye serve 
the Lord Christ.*' (Col. iii. 23, 24.) 

That man was designed by his Maker for employ- 
ment, may be infeiTed from his physical and intellectual 
constitution. The powers of the body, severally contri- 
buting to and collectively furnishing the means of activity, 
become developed, and gain strength and maturity, as they 
are employed in the exercise of their proper functions, 
— and health is the result. The mental faculties give 
continual indication of their active tendency, and court 
employment from the most listlesa This seems to be 
their natural effort towards gaining that vigour and 

• Rom. xii. 
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perfection which constitute the glory and proper end 
of the intellectual nature : but mental indolence 
operates directly and powerfully to the weakening of 
the intellect, — ^I'endering it inert, and stultifying its 
energies. And, as the union between the two natures 
in man is intimate, and the mind acts by means of, 
and is necessarily affected by, the body, so we shall 
best contribute to their reciprocal welfare by consistent 
activity and persevering industry. Action then is the 
natural end of our powers; and power is vain, but as 
it respects that use for which God preserves and main- 
tains both us and our abilities. 

The necessity of physical exertion, and the Divine 
command to labour, are not the effects of any alteration 
in the condition of man by transgression. In his 
primitive glory, while he was a stranger to offence, 
labour was enjoined him, as proper to his nature and 
as tributary to his welfare. God placed Adam in the 
garden of Eden "to dress it, and to keep it." True, 
in this state his employment was unaccompanied by 
fatigue, exhaustion, or disappointment, which result 
from the curse. — " In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread, till thou return unto the ground." These 
are adjuncts of our own procuring, and the just pimish- 
ment of our sin: not originally appointed by our 
Creator, who designed employment to be the means 
of increasing our pleasures, in the exercise of our 
faculties and the extension of our capacity for happi- 
ness. 

In the Law given to the Israelites, and, through them, 
to the world, the command to labour is explicitly 
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re-enacted, and solemnly confirmed. '*Six days shalt 
thou labour, and do all thy work." From this com- 
mand no man can claim, no man should seek, an 
exemption. Circumstances may alter the nature of our 
employment, and greatly diyersify our activity; but 
they affect not the necessity which is thus, by Divine 
authority, laid upon us, — ^not arbitrarily, but in wisdom 
and goodness, operating in perfect consistency with our 
interests. 

In this command God contemplated not only indivi- 
dual good, but the collective welfare of society, to which, 
as citizens of the world, we are bound to contribute. 
And this is done, not by idleness, but by labour. 
Man's social relations require the profitable employment 
of his time, whilst his personal advantage is intimately 
connected with it. 

The great Apostle affords us a striking example of 
activity; and whilst he severely reprehends the idle, he 
commands diligence in our ordinary avocations. ''We 
beseech you, brethren, that ye study to be quiet, and 
to do your own business^ and to work with your own 
hands, as we commanded you." '' This we conmianded 
you, that if any would not work, neither should he eat. 
For we hear that there are some which walk among 
you disorderly, working not at all, but are busybodies. 
Now, them that are such, we command and exhort by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, 
and eat their own bread." And, looking with the 
ineffable condescension and boundless benevolence of the 
Gospel, on those who are justly condemned, and often 
too cruelly reprobated by the world, he says : " Let him 
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tbat stole steal no more : but rather let him labour, 
working with his hands the thing which is good, that 
he may have to giye to him that needeth.** Here we 
have maxims of sound political philosophy, sanctified bj 
the Holy Ghost : and if we need farther illustration of 
the propriety of active, beneficial exertion, we turn to 
our great exemplar Jesus Chriat, who " went about 
doing good- 

As, therefore, all men ought to be employed, so each 
should haye some peculiar avocation; — in itself useful 
to the community; — ^lawful, that is, sanctioned by the 
government and laws under which we live ; — and proper 
to our Christian character. Thus labour will become 
consistent, regular, and profitable. Perhaps it will best 
answer our present purpose to take it for granted that 
such is the case with those we are now addressing : and 
indeed the title of the Lecture now appointed to be 
delivered implies it. 

In the present state of things, however, different 
principles influence men's activity; and these are deter- 
mined by the peculiarities of individual character. If 
a person be unrenewed by the Spirit of God, he 
can rise no higher than himself; — "That which is 
bom of the flesh is flesh;" — and, therefore, although 
on some occasions there may be the show of some- 
thing disinterested, and even self-denying, his motives 
will, upon fair and not cynical investigation, appear 
selfish; — ^at the best regarding only the satisfaction 
expected from something supposed desirable or 
pleasing. The appetite of hunger, — ^the love of 
health, — the desire of improving our estate, — a regard 
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to reputation, — ^have their uses; are valuable to the 
general good; and may appear sufficient motives of 
action to the mere philosopher : and, to a certain extent, 
thej deserve commendation. It is better that a man 
should be industrious in his calling, only to raise a 
competence thereby, thaa that he should live idly, and 
be utterly useless; better he should be temperate, for 
his health's sake, than have no check upon his excesses; 
that he should be decent, for fear of censure, than riot 
in licentiousness. Much relative advantage will arise 
from such conduct, and the personal benefit will be 
considerable. But Christianity, whilst it secures every 
minor advantage furnished by sound social and political 
principles, confers peculiar and elevated ones of its own, 
supplying a higher and more holy principle of action. 
Such principle is embodied in the Scriptures we have 
quoted, and is a prevailing desire, practically exemplified, 
to serve and glorify God in all things; so that whether 
we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, we may do all to 
the glory of God. 

We observe, theref )re, that it is the duty of Christians 
— not only in those acts which are avowedly religious^ 
but also in their worldly avocations — to maintain a single 
eye to the glory of God, and to promote and serve the 
interests of personal and relative godliness therein and 
thereby. 

To perform aright what we owe to God in the ordi- 
nary transactions of life, is more difficult than to pay our 
service consistently in the sanctuary. For here, the 
solemnity of the place, and all around us, help to lift 
our hearts to heaven, and we have only to keep our 
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thoughts attentiye to their object : but to sanctifj our 
business and ordinary conversation with mankind, — ^to 
keep steadily along the line of our grand aim, when 
there are a thousand by-objects soliciting our deviation 
on all sides, — ^requires confirmed Christian resolution, 
and active and persevering faith. But, difficult as it 
appears, it is no more our duty than our privilege ; for 
He who has given the command, has also provided the 
requisite grace and strength to enable us to perform it. 
Christianity blends things together, which, to an un- 
enlightened and sensual mind, are apparently incon- 
gruous and irreconcilable; and that without neutralizing 
either, but securing the proper and advantageous opera- 
tion of both. Thus diligence in business, and fervency 
of spirit, are combined in the service of the Lord. 
(Rom. xii. 11.) 

The great danger here arises from making religion 
too much an artificial habit, in the fearful misappre- 
hension of its true nature as a new and Divine life, pro- 
duced and maintained by the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. When religion is truly and practically appre- 
hended and enjoyed, we have not to accommodate 
ourselves to the various positive requisitions of our duty, 
but we habitually meet and submit to them, prompted 
and sustained by the spiritual sympathies imparted to us; 
so that the whole of our service is "perfect freedom;" 
and because thus done naturally, it is done with ease 
and with vigour. 

Such a state of mind implies — ^the correction of our 
natural selfishness and pride, and the prevalence of 
supreme love to God ; the steady contemplation of the 
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Dirine glory; affectionate solicitude to do the Divine 
will, and to submit to it; practical belief in the paramount 
importance of unseen and eternal things; and careful and 
resolute avoidance of all occasions of temptation. It has 
been well remarked, that "the same purity of intention 
which makes our alms and deyotions acceptable, must 
also make our labour or employment a proper offering to 
God If a man pursues his business, that he may raise 
himself to a state of figure and riches in the world, he is 
no longer serving God in his employment; and has no 
more title to a reward from God, than he who gives alms 
that he may be seen, or prays that he may be heard of 
men. For vain and earthly designs are no more allow- 
able in our employments, than in our alms and devotions. 
They are not only evil, when they mix with our good 
works, with our religious actions, but they have the same 
evil nature when they enter into the common business of 
our employments. If it were allowable to pursue them 
in our worldly employments, it would be allowable to 
pursue them in our devotions. But as our alms and 
devotions are not an acceptable service but when they 
proceed from a pure intention, so our common employ- 
ment cannot be reckoned a service to Him but when it 
is performed with the same piety of heart."* 

The principle of conduct which we advocate is 
not exclusive of, nor is it inconsistent with, many minor 
motives, which, in their necessary existence, may 
very properly and profitably actuate us. These it 
invigorates and sanctifies; impelling, restraining, har- 
monizing, gilding them with its own brilliancy, and 

• Wesley's Works, Vol. v., p. 361 
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filling them with its purity and vitalitj, — as the sun, 
in the midst of the solar system^ exerts his influence 
on attendant planets. Thus it hecomes the funda- 
mental rule of our actions^ giving force and direc- 
tion to all those other rules hj which we are occasionally 
or more habitually guided. This, then, implies^ that it 
must be a habit of mind graciously formed and preserved ; 
and not merely a passion, partaking of the irregularities 
of that uncertain spring of action, — ^alternately oonyulsive 
and stagnated, — and unable to make the proper junction 
between religious exercises and our ordinary occupations, 
or to attend to either in a consistent manner. Nay, so 
far from being a passion, it subjugates the ruling passions 
and governs the impulses of the mind; turning those 
powerful agents into courses where they will be most 
useful, and restraining them from pursuing such as are 
injurious. 

This, then, is our duty. We shall endeavour to illus- 
trate the propriety, practicability, and consequences of 
performing it. 

Its propriety, — viewed in connection with our 
Christian allegiance. We owe allegiance to God as His 
creatures, and as the objects of His redeeming love. The 
powers of mind and body which He has given us^ ought 
for that reason, and in pursuance of the Divine intention, 
to be employed with a primary and ultimate view to His 
glory; as also, whatever providential advantages we 
possess. Of all these, we are but stewards; holding them 
in trust for God*s service and praise; and, therefore, are 
not, in the use or enjoyment of any of them, to live to 
ourselve& Besides, in so devoting our all unto God, we 
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find no prejudicial, arbitrary, or vexatious restraint upon 
our freedom; but the safest, most delightful, and happiest 
results; — such as sound reason would desire, and infinite 
wisdom and benevolence have provided as our destiny. 
Yet, powerful as are the claims of our allegiance thus 
considered, they are greatly exceeded by those which 
arise out of our redemption. Here is a new and more 
sublime class of motives to operate upon our fidelity, and 
bind us with stronger and more alluring bonds to this 
service ; — ^motives, of which Paul felt the force, when he 
uttered the exclamation, (which we should practically 
echo,) "The love of Christ constraineth us; because we 
thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead ; 
and that He died for all, that they which live should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him which 
died for them and rose again." 

Thus, the claims of our allegiance become exhibited 
to, and are embraced by, our Christian gratitude; and 
are, for this reason, powerfully efficient. There can be 
no more pleasing exercise of the mind than gratitude ; and 
especially when it is excited by the remembrance of the 
inconceivably important advantages which God has 
bestowed upon us by the mediation of His Son. As 
redeemed by the "precious blood of Christ," — realizing the 
present benefits, and hoping for the eternal consequences, 
of such redemption, — our gratitude should abound, 
and practically demonstrate its existence by leading us 
to do all "in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks 
to God and the Father by Him." It is in the admission 
and working of this sentiment, that we attain true Christian 
simplicity, and that hallowed dignity of character which 
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identifies us, even on earth, with the inhabitants of 
heaven. 

The command is addressed to us, as possessors of 
requisite ability to perform it. It contemplates us as 
Christians, as regenerate persons; and, consequently, as 
graciously qualified to do the will of God. It is taken 
for granted, most consistently, that our understanding 
perceives, our will approves, and that our affections are 
engaged on the side of our duty : and suspicious, at 
least, nay, more than suspicious, must be the professed 
regeneration of the man who displays its effects only in 
the sanctuary, or during his association with the pious, 
and who does not equally discover them in the more 
unfavourable region of worldly occupation. The plant 
of true piety fiourishes not only at the Equator, but at 
the Pole; and does not need, so much as it makes, a 
summer. 

Nor must it be forgotten, that, as regenerate persons, 
we are possessed of those promises which assure us of 
the necessary wisdom, grace, and strength, to enable 
us to discharge our Christian duty in any and in every 
state of life to which the providence of God may call us : 
promises which, meeting every case in their comprehen- 
sion, and providing for every circumstance in their 
details, afford abundant encouragement to the faithful, 
and leave the unfaithful without excuse. 

That such conduct is practicable, may be inferred in 
a satisfiu!tory manner, from the foregoing considerations. 
The command of God, and the promise of wisdom and 
grace, are, or should be, sufficient to content and 
determine us. But it may be well, by way of farther 
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illustration, to inquire, whether there is anything in the 
existing state of society, or in the con vent ualisms of human 
practice, which renders it necessarily impracticable. We 
may safely assert there is not : nor will the renewed mind 
of any Christian conclude otherwise ; as it will rise above 
all minor and unworthy considerations of temporary or 
comparative advantage, upon which too many persons 
look in the determination of the question. If we allow 
worldly considerations, or a regard to our present fleeting 
interest, to influence us, we shall certainly flud much in 
the doings and counsel of our occasional companions, and 
commercial associates, as well as in the infirmities and 
faultiness of our hearts, to deter us from attempting the 
course recommended. But if we allow ourselves to be 
thus hindered, the conclusion must follow — ^that we 
prefer things present to things future; things temporal 
to things eternal; the world to God; and our imaginary 
to our real advantage : thus proclaiming the darkness of 
our minds, the folly of our judgment, and the sensuaUty 
and ingratitude of our hearts. The difficulty is not 
without, but within us ; and it is only there so long as 
sense triumphs over faith. It is a creation of our pride 
and unbeHef, towering to the perception of sense in 
insurmountable hostility, but vanishing into airy nothing- 
ness before the eagle vision of our belief. We must be 
jealous over ourselves with a godly jealousy, lest, 
through the continual presence and magnified claims of 
our worldly engagements, we should allow them to 
absorb our thoughts, steal our affections, influence our 
determinations, or direct our conduct : and the more so, 
as the attack is generally insidious, plausible, and 
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urgent. It is our privilege to pass through, to be in, 
and yet to keep ourselves ^ unspotted from, the world.** 

We are not then speaking of a state, in itself proper 
and desirable, yet, like the wisdom of the Stoics^ only 
imaginary' and theoretic. Such has already been the 
conduct of good men, not a few. The history of the 
Church presents us with '^a cloud of witnesses" in 
confirmation. See the illustrious piety of Enoch, in a 
corrupt age; the steady faith of Noah, in an infidel 
world; the wise and resolute self-denial of Moses, in a 
splendid court; and the uncompromising devotion of 
Daniel and his companions, in Babylon. See the ''noble 
army of martyrs " and confessors, who counted not their 
lives dear, and held nothing in comparison with their 
duty. And shall we, who are not called to their severe 
1 rials — to "resist unto blood," betray a baseness, alike 
unworthy ourselves and our ancestry, in conforming 
our behaviour to the maxims and practices of the world, 
for any advantages of wealth, honour, pleasure, or fame? 
advantages, not always to be secured by those who 
most servilely court them; and not unfrequently found 
in the possession of those persons who, living with a 
single eye to God's glory, prove "godliness" to be 
" profitable unto all things." 

Neither are we necessarily driven to the conduct of 
"holy men of old" for an illustration of this most 
proper and desirable state of mind. It is cause of 
rejoicing, that modem are not always degenerate days. 
We have still the soul as well as the form of Christianity : 
and though the former needs to be quickened and 
revived, yet we may look upon men, surrounded by the 
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claims and turmoil of important worldly avocationsy 
in this day so passing through them, as not losing sight 
of those things that are eternal ; emulating the example 
of ancient worthies; brightening, with the sun-beam of 
Christian holiness, the path of their feet; diffusing 
truth and happiness around them ; and laying up a good 
foundation against the time to come. Such persons 
are to be congratulated,— exhorted to persevere : and 
their example deserves and demands universal imitation. 

As it respects Christians in the subordinate ranks of 
life, the consequences of attention to this duty are 
important. — These form, and have ever formed, the largest 
class; and for this reason, as well as because of their 
diversified and peculiar exposure, demand our affectionate 
solicitude and special attention. Such persons, living 
under the influence of the principles we have en- 
deavoured to illustrate, would be industrious, frugal, 
faithful, contented, and confident. 

Industrious. — They would use all possible diligence 
in their calling, — ^remembering that idleness is justly 
and deeply branded, both by earth and heaven. 
Understanding their relation, both to God and man, they 
would lose no time, — knowing they had none to spare. 
They would fill up the portion of time due to the world 
with the duties of their peculiar avocations, and find 
no leisure for silly or unprofitable diversions. What- 
soever they found to do, they would do it with their 
might; promptly, and without delay. Neither would 
their industry partake of the irregularities of haste, or of 
carelessness : they would endeavour to perform their 
work as well as possible, — sparing no pains. Let no man 
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suppose that God is not thus to be glorified; or that 
religion is not thus to be recommended to mankind : but 
rather, that, bj consistency in the least matters, he has it 
in his power to contribute both to the one and the other. 
If God be not thus honoured, multitudes will have but 
little opportimitj of glorifjing Him at all ; but from 
such consistency, a large, a perpetual, and an acceptable 
sacrifice may arise. ''Were I but a shoe-black," said 
the late Bev. John Newton, " I would, as a Chriistian, 
endeayour to be the best in the parish:" a sentiment 
at once partaking of true wisdom, and lively Christian 
gratitude. 

They would be frugal, — observing economy, not merely 
as a measure of prudence, but as a Christian duty. 
Much mischief is the result of expending the whole 
proceeds of a man's labour, leaving nothing to meet the 
claims of those seasons when health or employment fledls : 
and it is to be feared that this evil is extensive. But no 
man who desires to glorify God will do so. He will not 
be chargeable with the inconsistency of neglecting a pro- 
vision for future need, whilst he blindly trusts in the 
goodness of Divine providence for supplies. God helpa 
those who are disposed to help themselves : and our 
expectations from, and confidence in His providence, are 
no longer consistent than while we are found employing 
proper means to secure the anticipated or desired end. 
The claims of appetite, curiosity, recreation, and vanity, 
will be resisted or moderated; and thus much unneces- 
sary expense avoided. The smallest savings will not be 
disregarded; nor those valuable institutions neglected, 

which have been wisely established to assist in making 
4 b 
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desirable and necessary provision for a future day. We 
allude to Savings* Banksy and similar institutions 
now everywhere accessible ; whidb^ as they are founded 
on correct principles, have a certain and beneficial 
operation. John Wesley, who was himself an example 
of strict and proper economy, early directed his associates 
to " enlarge^ both in public and private, on economy, as 
a branch of religion;" and his well known direction, 
— " Gain all you can; save all you can; give all you can," 
— should never be forgotten. Thus debt, that bane 
of comfoi*t, will be avoided; the means of Christian 
liberality supplied ; and, as far as the means and circum- 
stances of the individual allow^ penury prevented : and 
if, after all, poverty should come, — ^as it possibly may, — ^it 
will be unaccompanied with the pang arising from the 
conviction of its being the result of imprudence and 
neglect. 

In the discharge of the duties expected from theu^ and 
to the trust reposed in them, they would be faithful. — 
To the hypocrisy of "eyenaervice," they would be utter 
strangers, and would be characterised by honest dili- 
gence and undeviating integrity. Standing in God's 
sight, though not always in their master's presence, they 
would have His fear before them by whom they are 
constantly observed, and who knows whether they are 
as diligent and honest in their master's ignorance and 
absence as when he witnesses their service. They would 
seek Divine approval, whether men approved or no. A 
master may be pleased, when he is deceived with eye- 
service; by seeming diligence and honesty: but this m 
associated with disquietude and shame, and pleaseth not 
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God, who cannot be deceived. And in thus pleasing God» 
they would seldom fail of pleasing men : and if they 
did, would enjoy the superior satisfaction of the Divine 
favour. 

It would make them contented. — Looking upon their 
station and employment in civil society, as the appoint- 
ment of the wise and paternal providence of God ; in 
which He designs tliat they should glorify Him, and in 
which they are most suitably qualified so to do; they 
would thajikfully remember, that whatever distinctions 
God commands or permits among men, for the general 
good, spiritual blessings and eternal dignity and honour 
are common to all : that if all cannot be great, all may 
be good, and enjoy the rewards of goodness in present 
satisfaction, and endless peace: that it matters little 
what part an individual plays in the drama of life, pro- 
vided he play it well. Thus, as there is in reality no 
occasion, so there would be no disposition to murmur or 
repine at our lot; to envy those who are placed in higher 
stations, or whose advancement may be more rapid than 
our own ; or to listen to the vile insinuations of those 
restless spirits, who, by selfish, malicious, and dishonest 
misrepresentations, endeavour to alienate the difierent 
classes of society from, and to set them in hostile array 
against, each other; but, on the contrary, the develop- 
ment of cheerful acquiescence in the Divine will, and 
power to adopt and manifest the influence of Paul's 
sentiment, " I have learned in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content." 

They would further be possessed of consistent confi- 
dence in God, which would not be met by disappointment 

B 2 
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though they might have to contend with trials. 
Shunning that dependence which is attempted to be 
furnished by unchristian associations whose mischievous 
tendency has so frequently been manifested, and which 
deseryes severe reprehension, they would stay themselves 
upon Him who has allowed the pen of inspired expe- 
rience to record, '' I have been young and now am old ; 
yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread." 

The consequences of such a habit of life, as it respects 
Christians engaged in commercial pursuits, are equally 
important and valuable. 

Many such I now have the happiness to address, and, 
feeling the responsibility of my position, would do so with 
all plainness, fidelity, and Christian affection. 

The importance of diligence having been already 
noted, we observe, that, in conscientious adherence to 
the principle enforced, such persons would be prudent. — 
The extent of their business would be determined by the 
capital possessed, — ^by the means fairly and honourably 
at their disposal ; and thus occasional or continued, and 
we must add unwarrantable embarrassment, much 
anxiety of mind, and reproach of religion, avoided. 
Speculation, however tempting, would be warily and 
honestly pursued, and dangerous and unjustifiable risk 
prevented. If a man foolishly or recklessly endangers 
his own property by ill-digested and perilous specula- 
tion, he is blameable; but he who in so doing perils the 
property of others,— existing in lawful claims upon him- 
self, or in any other way, — ^is deeply culpable. For want 
of such prudence, much inconvenience and harm have 
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fr'^quently arisen, and are still produced; — ^involving the 
loss of property, which is bad enough ; the sacrifice of 
character, which is worse ; and dooming, aye, and justly 
too, the victim of such folly and sin to the depths 
of poverty, contempt, and shame. But the pious^ 
remembering their character and God*s glory, and 
tremblingly alive to the honour and efficiency of Christ- 
ianity, would carefully and resolutely shun everjrthing 
tending to implicate either. 

So would they be honourable. — Those practices which 
rampant yet vitiated custom has sanctioned, and which, 
in the commercial world, are by too many regarded as 
ordinary and necessary, but which are condemned by the 
judgment of strict integrity and honourable principle, 
would not be participated. The good opinion of mere 
men of business; the temptations of wealth; the induce- 
ments which the ignorance or necessities of others offer ; 
would weigh nothing in minds truly balanced by the 
principles of universal righteousness, — ^love to God, and 
benevolence towards men. The reckless selfishness of 
commerce would disappear in the heavenly lustre of 
Christian equity and liberality: to honesty would be 
added goodness: and wealth and infiuence would be 
consecrated to God, and to the necessary uses of His 
Church. Let not any suppose that such conduct is 
either incompatible with the present methods of trade, 
or with their true and safe temporal interests : rather it 
tends to produce the confidence and good opinion of 
men generally; and these are effects, the value of which, 
in a commercial point of view, is too well known to need 
illustration : at all events, it secures a good conscience, 
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and the approbation of Heaven. But, perhaps, I shall be 
told, that I know but little of the commercial world, as it 
is; and told so by way of excuse for the practical non- 
admission of the doctrine now inculcated. It may be so. 
But I know something of the commercial world, as it 
ought to be, and as genuine Christianity will make* it. 
And, till it become so, we are not to conform ourselves to 
its spirit or methods; but, as God's witnesses, to condemn 
both : and whatever motto others may inscribe, '' Holiness 
unto the Lord" must be written on the "bells of our 
horses." 

And this would result in tranquillity. — Here also "the 
work of righteousness would be peace." The conviction, 
that all second causes are under the control of God, and 
that happiness is not necessarily connected with the 
success of worldly pursuits, would shed its balmy influ- 
ence on the soul, and produce a calm undisturbed by the 
whirl of tumult, or the tempestuous confluence of circum- 
stances. The mind would be ever qualified for religious 
engagements, and susceptible of religious joys. Anxiously 
careful for nothing, but in every thing by prayer and 
supplication, making known its requests to God, it would 
pursue its highest object, and do "one thing" in and 
through all, pressing along the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus : who, as our great 
Teacher, has given a voice to the lily to instruct His 
disciples to manifest confidence in God. It was well 
done to place on the noble front of the Exchange of 
this metropolis the inspired inscription, "The earth is 
the Lord's, and the fulness thereof ;" and were that truth 
pondered, were it infiuential on all who live and act 
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beneath and around its fitting exhibition, then would the 
lesson of this evening be embodied in the activities of 
our commerce ; and the inscription cease to rebuke and 
condemn, as it now doea^ the ungodliness which neglects 
or defies it. 

But some may ask, How are we to determine the 
extent of worldly occupation and engagements to which 
we may each commit ourselves 1 Do not, in answering 
this question, allow yourselves, under the desire of pros- 
perity, to be influenced by the example of others. True, 
you may and do find men not of the class who live for 
commerce only, but of those who profess veneration for 
our holy religion, who appear to pass through, and who 
may be able to engage in, a very large amount of business 
with calmness and the absence of distraction. Yet, do 
not conclude, therefore, that you can safely attempt to 
grasp as much. Personal characteristics here make a 
great difference; and one measure is not applicable to all : 
as all observers must know that a tithe of the engage- 
ments, through which some pass calmly, would be more 
than sufficient to perplex and overwhelm very many 
others. We must know this, and be influenced by it too, 
— ^that all occupation is excessive, in Christian judg- 
ment) which abates the fervour of our devotions, which 
distracts the mind from religious thinkings, which 
trenches on the time due to the duties of piety, or which 
disqualifies us in any way for any part of our bounden 
and paramount service of Qod. 

It would teach Christians engaged in literary and 
scientific pursuits, the importance of industry, that they 
might accumulate correct and extensive knowledge, and 
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would lead them to form a modest estimate of their 
intellectual vigour and acquisitions. This would prevent 

injurious and sceptical conclusions concerning things too 
mighty for creaturely capacity; and teach the strongest 
and most towering mind, that with reference to Divine 
realities especially, " Man was not bom to question, but 
adore." Nor would men so influenced study for the sake 
of mere discovery, to satisfy curiosity, or to gratify taste 
or imagination ; but they would steadily contemplate 
utility, — and particularly Christian usefulness^ — ^in all 
their literary engagements; sacredly laying all their know- 
ledge under contribution to such an end. In this way 
knowledge becomes valuable and sanctified: thus its 
proper object is gained, and God is glorified in its 
possession and employment. 

In pursuance of the same object, those Christians who 
might happen to occupy public situations would steadily 
adhere in all their transactions to the public welfare, 
estimated on religious principles. As legislators, they 
would aim at the prevention of crime, the promotion 
of the happiness of the nation, and the establishment 
of godly influence over the community; and, as 
magistrates, of any grade, they would vigilantly, firmly, 
and impartially '^ execute justice and maintain truth/* 
and would thus become a '^terror to evil doers, and 
a praise to them that do well" And if, Christian men 
should be called upon to exercise their civic or national 
privilege in the choice of those who are to fill such 
offices, they would feel themselves bound to examine and 
determine their claims, not merely on the ground of their 
political principles or great talents, but principally with 
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reference to their religious character, and the probability 
which they exhibit of being able and willing to further 
the cause of sound morality and Christian virtue. This 
is a serious duty in the present state of things: it 
deserves our best consideration ; and cannot, we think, 
be safely neglected. 

As Christians, we should be more anxious for the due 
representation and influence of religious principles in 
the Senate, than of those which are merely political, — 
as they are confessedly more important : as they 
include all sound political ones : as they operate, 
directly and powerfully, to the production of civil and 
national prosperity. 

Here we observe, that just now, when those who 
possess the elective franchise cannot say how soon they 
may be called upon to employ it ; at a time when Europe 
is in circumstances which cannot give satisfaction, but 
which create concern, if not alarm ; when Popery revels 
in intolerant triumph in some nations, and discloses a 
vigorous, impudent, unconstitutional^ and too long con- 
nived-at activity among ourselves; it becomes an impera- 
tive duty seriously to ponder the great responsibility of 
its exercise. The exercise of our right should not now be 
determined by mere questions of party or fiscal politics. 
When the suffrages of the electors are again required, 
when the duty connected with the right again presses, the 
question will not be one of earth's politics, however im- 
portant; but whether Protestantism or Popery is to be 
ascendant in the reakn of Britain : — a question, not only 
of vital importance to ourselves, but to the destiny of 
unborn generations; and necessarily connected with the 
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freedom, happiness, and welfare of universal man. Then 
let our votes, as Protestant Britons, be recorded for the 
men, who, though not of our political opinions in other 
things, are true to the Protestant constitution of the 
nation ; and let them be refused to those who, claiming 
our sympathies and support on other grounds, yield their 
countenance to, or connive at, the aggressions of ^* the 
Man of Sin."* 

But we only advert to the two latter particulars; as 
our subject requires more especially our consideration 
of the duties of Christians in their ordinary avocations. 
These we have endeavoured to illustrate, and would 

* " Whatever may be the lot of those to whom error has been 
an inheritance, woe be to the man and the people to whom it is an 
adoption! If England, free above all other nations, sustained 
amidst the trials which have covered Europe before her eyes with 
burning and slaughter, and enlightened by the fullest knowledge 
of Divine truth, shall refuse fidelity to the compact by which those 
matchless privileges have been given, her condemnation will not 
linger. In the clouds and darkness which seem to be deepening 
upon all human policy, — in the gathering tumults of Europe, — 
and the discontents at home, — it hourly becomes more difficult to 
discern where the power yet lives, to erect the fallen majesty of 
the constitution once more. But there are mighty means in sin- 
cerity. And if no miracle was ever wrought for the faithless, the 
country that will help itself, wUl never be left destitute of the help 
of heaven. 

** With Popery like a millstone round her neck, England has gone 
down, and must still go down. With Popery cut loose from her, 
she has strength ; not merely to float, but to control the storm. 
With Protestantism for her principle, she might defy human 
.casualty, to the end of time; with Popery for her lawgiver, she 
must be prepared to see the rapid sacrifice of her freedom, her 
religion, and her empire. Protestantism must be the supreme 
rule of England, or England must be a ruin! '* — Dr. Croly. 
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affectionately urge them on your attention. Our Chiist- 
ian consistency, honour, and usefulness, are necessarily 
connected with their due observance. If we carried our 
religion into all the walks of life, and diffused its light 
and influence through our whole course, our prayers for 
the extension of Christianity would be answered; our 
piety would be greatly invigorated; iniquity would quail 
before us; and the ''wickedness of the wicked** would 
'*come to an end." Let us beware of approaching the 
line which separates us from the world, lest we incur the 
reproach, "What do ye more than others 1" lest we 
strengthen the hands and confirm the unbelief of the 
ungodly. Let us rather become ''a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works." Let us obey the command, 
'^ Come out from among them, and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing;** that we may 
realize the promise, "I will receive you, and will be a 
Father unto you, and ye shall be My sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty.** 

Christianity then, in its universal application, is to 
diffuse its sanctiflcation into all, even the most ordinary 
circumstances and engagements of domestic, social, and 
commercial life. Those fervours which are enkindled in 
our devotions, — and those holy principles which are 
implanted, strengthened, or quickened in our retirement, 
our contemplations, or in our assemblies for public worship 
— are to abide, to disclose their influence, and to exert 
their dominion, in association with our whole behaviour : 
nor is there any one thing, however little in itself, which 
it cannot elevate and sanctify into the dignity of an 
acceptable sacrifice to God. The impress of the wisdom 
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and power of the Creator is as perfect in the most minute 
organizations as in the most majestic structure; and 
gravitation is as influential on the floating thistle-down, 
as upon the ponderous fixidity of the granite rock. From 
this rule, religion, the most perfect work of God, is not 
excluded in its nature, nor should it be excluded in our 
practice. It is calculated to pervade the whole man, to 
be the life-spring of all his activities, and to disclose its 
power and purity in all his concerns. It is in submis- 
sion to this, its true rule, that we must look {pr that 
elevation and power in the Church ; which, taking hold of 
human society, silently, but effectually, will correct its 
worldliness, abate its ungodliness; constrain its advocates 
to the furtherance of truth, benevolence, and holiness in 
the world ; and so bring nearer to accomplishment those 
cherished — though, so far as we are worldly, those incon- 
sistent — ^hopes of the extended prevalence and ultimate 
triumph of religion among men. 

In order to such conduct, the following directions 
should be regarded : — 

Maintain constant faith. — The faith which is occasional 
and interrupted aflbrds but little security; and even 
when we possess it, its energies are weak. It is a 
puerile existence, shrinking from difliculties, and fainting 
under the grasshopper. But that faith which is kept in 
constant operation, drinks in strength from God; it 
proceeds right onward ; it knows no difficulties ; it 
makes darkness light about it; and hurls the mountain 
beneath the wave. It is not enough that we visit the 
secret place of God : we must, as we may, dwell there ; and 
thus, and thus only, shall we abide under the shadow of 
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the Almighty, and be secure from the attacks of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. Thus will obedience 
become easy and delightful, and its present consequences 
and future rewards certain. 

Cultivate the spirit, as the foundation of the habit of 
prayer, and it will accompuiy jou into the scenes of 
your conflict and exposure, and arm you for the attack. 
Prayer is one principal part of the Christian panoply. 
It arms the Christian, but disarms his adversaries. 
Thus, making every place a temple, you will continually 
renew your strength, will mount as on eagles* wings, 
run and not be weary, and walk and not faint; and your 
whole path will shine brighter and brighter to the 
perfect day. 

Tour circumstances also demand the utmost vigilance, 
and the most wary circumspection. Be then, all eye, — 
all ear. You i^restle with principalities and powers. 
Watch, therefore, and quit yourselves like men, that the 
suddenness of temptation, and the exigency of circum- 
stances, do not ensnare you. You slumber at the peril 
of your soula Stand, then, upon your watch-tower, and 
allow not the shadow of evil to steal upon you. Thus 
you will be preserved, and enabled to do all to the glory 
of God. 

Seek the highest degrees of Christian enjoyment. 
If you aim at an object so pure and elevated, the 
claims and charms of earth will lose their influence, and 
retire into due subordination ; the soul will be invested 
with gracious dignity, be invigorated with Almighty 
strength, and become crowned with conquest. Our 
earnest prayer, then, brethren, is that " the very God of 
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peace" may "sanctify you wholly;" and that "your 
whole spirit, and soul, and body," may " be pre- 
served blameless, unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ." 

The general principles which have been indicated in 
this lecture, are such as are comimended to our attention 
in the Word of God ; such as accord with sound reason, 
in its submission to Divine guidance; and such as con- 
science within us accepts as true. These principles will 
be amplified, illustrated, and enforced, in subsequent 
exercises, — as we confidently anticipate, — ^to your pre- 
sent and enduring advantage. Meanwhile, let us pray, 
in language commended to us by the godliness of past 
ages, endeared to us by many recollections, and always 
appropriate to all sorts and conditions of men, in all 
their diverse and varjring circumstances, — "Prevent us, 
Lord, in all our doings, with Thy most gracious favour, 
and further us with Thy continual help ; that in all our 
works begun, continued, and ended in Thee, we may 
glorify Thy holy name, and finally by Thy mercy obtain 
everlasting life, through Jesus Christ our Lord." 
Amen. 
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INDUSTRY PROMPTED BY CONSCIENCE, 
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NOT BY COVETOUSNESS. 



The subject which has been allotted to me in the 
present Course is, "Industry prompted by Conscience, 
and not by Covetousness." 

In the previous Lecture, this point would necessarily, 
to a great extent, be assumed. The connection had to 
be exhibited which exists, or ought to exist, between the 
every-day pursuits of a Christian professor and his 
Christianity. Our religion, in order to be acceptable to 
God, and in order to vindicate and maintain its genuine- 
ness before men, must not be a mere temple-religion, — 
a confession made, and a series of exercises performed, 
within consecrated walls, on a hallowed day; but it 
must be a practical religion,— diffusing its rectifying and 
ennobling influence throughout the whole course of life's 
proceedings. The Christianity of the Bible does not 
occupy its right position unless it sits in the place of 
imperial sway, and is allowed to direct and to control 
our habits, schemes, and occupations. Its benign pre§ence 

o2 
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should enhance the joys, and sweeten the intercourse, of 
the domestic hearth : it should moderate the outgoings 
of speculation; and restrain, with a firm hand, the 
slightest tendency to wander from the strict line of rec- 
titude in our daily transactions in business: it should 
preside over the councils of the nation. The propriety 
of this has already been fully established; its practica- 
bility has been affirmed, and illustrated by examples: 
the varied beneficial effL^te which would flow from iti 
full and sincere recognition among the different sections 
of the community, have been largely represented. We 
are now thrown back upon a more elementary portion 
of the argument. We are called upon to retrace our 
steps a little, for the purpose of instituting an inquiry 
of a preliminary kind, respecting these varied pursuits 
in life, concerning which it has already been shown that 
they ought to be continually pervaded by the influence 
of scriptural Christianity. We have to view the relation 
in which they stand to the faculty of conscience. 

There is what may be termed the natural conscience ; 
or, as some prefer to express it, the moral sense ; — which 
is one of the primary principles, or ultimate facts, in the 
moral constitution of man. It is possessed, more or less, 
by every one. And, although its voice is too commonly 
lost in the clamour of surrounding allurements and 
urgencies, yet its decisions, if only a fair appeal can be 
secured, and a fair hearing obtained, will be found on 
the side of truth and justice. Its power, however, is 
not executive; but only judicial, and punitive. It can 
pronounce an action to be vicious or virtuous; it can 
torment with whips and scorpions, or it can shed 
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through the soul an inexpressible glaiiiiess : but it cannot 
compel 'obedience to its own dictates, owing to our 
moral perversity. But the ultimate and authoritative 
standard to which we appeal for the regulation of 
conscience itself, is the revealed word of God. By this 
it ought to be trained, and in accordance with this 
ought all its dictates and decrees to be issued. 

It cannot be affirmed that all industry is prompted 
by conscience, or even subject to its regulation. It is 
possible to be industrious in a wicked cause, or in 
pursuit of an unlawful object In the existing state of 
the world, we find a large proportion of human energy 
actually directed and employed on the side of vice. 
Schemes, prompted by cupidity, or by. sensuality, or by 
ambition, are prosecuted with a patience and skill 
worthy of a better cause : nor can it be denied, that in 
skill to adapt the means to the end, and in indomitable 
perseverance, the children of this world are sometimes 
in their generation wiser than the children of light The 
great master of all mischief is himself a master in dili- 
gence; — ^restless, sleepless, he continually goeth about 
with unceasing, if not with unwearied footsteps, ''seeking 
whom he may devour." 

There are various principles which have the property 
of inciting men to activity: such as ambition, avarice, 
love, resentment, and indeed, in its turn, almost every 
passion and a£fection of the human mind. It is in the 
very nature of a desire, to seek its own gratification by 
the attainment of its appropriate object; and thus, in 
the busy and diversified crowd of men, it is possible 
that the forces impelling them to action may be almost 
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as varied as the lines of action they pursue. Our present 
inquiry need not be at all complicated by the consider- 
ation of these deyious paths : we are not called upon to 
follow the aspiring tyrant through the thickening plots, 
by which he seeks to obtain imperial sway; nor to 
follow the spirit of revengeful malice along the dark 
tracks where it secretly walks to compass the destruction 
of its victim; nor to accompany the sycophant, as he 
unremittingly pursues his toilsome and degrading way 
to honour and wealth, or — ^to disappointment. Our more 
practical employment will be to follow man in the lawful 
pursuits of business: the labourer, digging in the field; 
the mechanic, toiling at his bench; the mariner, reefing 
his sail; the miner, striking at the hard stratum, by the 
dim taper-light in his cavernous workshop; the ware- 
houseman, sorting his bales; the retailer, urging his 
stores; the porter, staggering under his burden; the 
clerk, poring at his desk; the merchant, debating his 
bargain; the capitalist, studying the fluctuations — ^more 
frequent than those of the wind — of the money-market; 
the author, musing in solitude on the principles which 
actuate them all : we have to view the busy, active 
scene; the hive, which this world, and especially this 
great city, presents: and, in the sight of the hurrying 
to and fro, the eager looks and jostling apparent selfish- 
ness of each individual of the crowd, we are to. ask the 
simple, but momentous question, — This busy scene, is it 
right, or is it wrong] Is industry prompted by con- 
science, or does it flow from some imworthy source, 
such as covetousnessi 

It will be both easier and more satisfactory thus to 
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view the case as a whole, than to inquire into the 
actuating motiyes of any particular real or imaginary 
man. No one will be found to deny the possibility of 
coyetousness being a motiye to exertion. No one will 
deny that it is ayarice, solely or chiefly, which prompts 
some men to their ezcessiye cares and labours. But 
this &ct, eyen though clearly established in a number 
of indiyidual cases, may not inyalidate the great principle 
for which we are about to contend, — ^that Labour is of 
the appointment of Qod; that when men are busily 
employed in lawful labours, they are carrying out^ so far, 
GK)d's design concerning them : or, in other words, that 
an idle, stagnated world, forms no part of the beneyolent 
and wise purpose of the Creator; but that He has 
ordained toil of body and mind, if not in eyery instance 
as an actual blessing, yet as a blessing on the whole, — 
taking into account the present circumstances of man- 
kind, — and as a preyentiye of far greater and weightier 
eyils. Kfrom the seyeral considerations — ^both from 
reason and Scripture — ^to be adduced, this point shall be 
established, and assuming that our conscience ought in 
eyery instance to be guided by the ascertained will of 
God, it will then be seen — ^not indeed that industry is 
always actually prompted by conscience, an assertion 
which our allotted title neyer contemplated, but — ^that 
conscience ought always to prompt to industry. 

We haye a clear indication of the will of God in this 
respect, in the adaptation of our bodily frame to labour. 
Disease soon follows want of exercise; and it is a 
remarkable and significant circumstance, that exercise, 
taken with an object in yiew, is more beneficial than when 
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without anj object. A walk, taken merely for a walk's 
aake, may be better than absolute inaction; but if the 
walk be to deliver a message, to transact some business, 
or even to view some curiosity, — ^that is, if a sjj^ecific 
object be connected with it^ — ^the physical benefit will be 
increased. Thus the constitution of our bodies indicates 
the propriety, not only of exertion, but of exertion with 
an object; in other words, of industry. Again, every 
particular part of the body may be educated to a 
surprising degree. The most astonishing feats are 
performed by training the hand, the £ooi, or the eye. 
The North American Indian, practised to such observations 
from early boyhood, can see traces of game, where the 
eye of the keenest English sportsman caxt discover nothing 
but the grass; the practised fingers of the musician can 
perform movements which, for difficulty, precision, and 
rapidity, are nearly incredible to the uninitiated, almost 
without consciousness of an efibrt ; the muscular arm of 
the smith can inflict a blow doubly as forcible as that of 
another man of otherwise equal strength; and so of 
other physical functiona Now, had the Creator given 
the stifiness and rigidity of age— -even without its weak- 
ness — ^to youth and manhood, these physical trainings 
would have been impracticable; but in the present con- 
stitution of the body, in the capacity for development 
in its several organs, and particulaiiy in the period of 
life at which that capacity exists in the highest degree, 
we have an indication of its Framer's purpose. That 
purpose had reference, not merely to labour general^, 
but to diversified modes and forms of labour. 

If this adaptation is observable in the structure of 
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the body, it is atill more so iii the constitution of the 
mind. The body may remain motionless; the mind, 
except in sleep, or imbecility, or extraordinary circum- 
stances, cannot Even in those moments when we 
suppose ourselyes to have been quite vacant^ a little 
reflection will usually enable us to recover a train of 
thought^ which the mind unconsciously was pursuing. 
The activity of a child's mind is prodigious : throughout 
life, mind is in a perpetual motion. If worthy objects be 
not steadily presented before it, it will fasten its grasp 
on thoee that are unworthy : just as a ship in the deep, 
open sea, with the breezes blowing, and the waters 
heaving, cannot be at rest, — ^it must be moving in some 
direction; and it is the duty, and it constitutes the skill, 
of the mariner, so to adjust the sails, and so to hold the 
helm, as to turn the impelling forces to a beneficial 
account, and waft the vessel most speedily and surely to 
her destination. 

The various branches of human industry severally 
demand different degrees and phases of mental power, — 
from that rough, unskilled labour, which might almost 
be performed by the lower animals, to those intricate 
chemical analyses, and recondite mathematical problems, 
which enter into some of the scientific ax^ and mechan« 
ical contrivances of the present day. Yet, in regard to 
the humblest and hardest drudgery, mind, by being 
brought to bear upon it, may lighten its toil, facilitate 
its execution, or enhance its serviceableness. And this 
is precisely in accordance with our mental constitution, 
which is formed, not only for activity in general, but in 
particular for forethought, for contriving and scheming. 
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Had nought but physical strength been brought to bear 
upon the soil, so great an amount of human labour would 
have been required, in order to produce enough for the 
general subsistence, that comparatively few hands could 
have been spared for other useful occupations ; and man- 
kind would have advanced but slowly in the arts of 
civilized life. But it is a beautiful instance of the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator, that the mind, as well as 
the physical frame of man, is adapted for labour. Not 
only are men urged by selfishness to use every means to 
lessen their toil, but they delight in the very exercise of 
contriving and planning to that end: hence, partly 
through necessity, but partly through the natural adap- 
tation of the mind to labour, were contrived, first, 
implements of husbandry; and, afterwards, more compli- 
cated machines in arts less rudimentaL Nor does the 
mind, after having made a discovery, evince any tendency 
to rest from further effort: activity is a law of its 
existence. 

It is thus that we account for the fact, that occu- 
pation promotes cheerfulness; because it is in harmony 
with the constitution both of mind and body. No 
persons are less to be envied, or more to be pitied, than 
those who have absolutely nothing to do. It is against 
nature, which, in more senses than one, — ^to use a phrase 
of the old philosophers, — " abhors a vacuum." A degree 
of rest and quietness is indeed desirable as old age 
approaches. It is peculiarly hard when oppressive toU 
or excessive anxieties becloud the evening of life: 
but> on the other hand, it is a question whether 
absolute vacancy of occupation does not tend to fret- 
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fulness, rather tlian to comfort. It is a wise nJe which 
one religious body in this country recommends to its 
members^ — ^never, while health and a moderate share of 
physical yigour last^ to retire totally from business; 
exception being allowed where a spiritual call is heard, 
for the sake exclusiyely of doing good. There is some- 
thing in this rule more consonant with the observed 
aptitudes of human nature, and, therefore, more philoso- 
phical, than in the course taken by a person who, while 
yet in full vigour of body and mind, retires altogether 
from business on an acquired fortune. There may be 
strong reasons, in particular cases, for such a step: as^ 
for example, if ill health occur; or, if the particular 
branch of commerce, superseded by something new and 
different, be dwindling to extinction; or, if old age is 
approaching; or, if a spiritual call is perceived; or, if 
literaiy tastes and habits afford promise that the 
leisure years will be spent serviceably to mankind. 
But^ in ordinary cases, there is something almost 
pitiable in the sight of a man, in the full possession 
of energies adequate to extensive transactions, throwing 
his whole mind into the decoration of a house, or the 
laying out of a garden; or lazily dreaming away his 
days by the banks of a fishing-stream, or drearily 
tramping the fields day after day with his dog and 
gun; or sitting at home, to watch the weather-glass, 
and acquire irritability. Besides, such a man's means of 
doing good are seriously diminished. It is a subject 
worth bonsideration, whether, having acquired a com- 
petency for himself, he would not be offering up an 
acceptable sacrifice' to his Redeemer in continuing to 
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trade within safe and moderate limits^ were it only that 
he might be an instrument of more extensive good to 
others. Action and industry keep the strings of the 
mind in tune : by habitual indolence, or even by habitual 
occupation which has no direct point, they become 
unstrung and discordant. 

We are furnished with another argument in the con- 
stitution of human society. The links which constitute 
this wonderful chain, depend the one on the other; so 
that every man is, to an immense extent^ dependent 
on his fellows, and each must work in order to secure a 
share of the common good. Such has been the case in all 
ages and countries: in fact, human labour enters as 
an essential element into the constitution of society. 
''If any man will not work, neither shall he eat," is 
a principle not merely of revealed Scripture, — ^it is a 
principle which commends itself at once to reason, and 
without which men could not exist in organized com-* 
munitiea Some theorists have gloried in the dignity 
of labour; others have expatiated on its utility: some 
have deplored its misery; and others have exulted in 
its happiness: theologians have at times viewed it as 
exclusively a penalty, and at other times as a blessing : 
but all are compelled to admit it as a great fact in the 
economy of things. Man must work, if he would live. 
And is not this broad fact, — stamped a£i it is on the 
history of universal man,-— decisive evidence as to the 
Divine will? Has the sceptre been wrested out of His 
omnipotent hand? Is not the government still on His 
shoulder? Whatever view we may entertain of the 
Almighty's design, in arranging the social economy on 
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its existing basis, — whether we regard that design as 
punitiye, or as amelioratiye, or as simply beneficent^ 
•^ioes not at all affect our argument. It is enough to 
know that the great Designer and Lawgiver has not 
onlj formed our bodies and constituted our minds with 
capacities and adaptations for labour, but has so put 
together the framework of human sooietj, that^ as a 
general mle, industry is indispensable in order to exist- 
ence. Let us suppose that any ckss of artificers in 
this country were unanimously and universally to 
abstain from labour: — for instance, that useful class 
employed in making shoes. The first and most obvious 
result would be, starvation to themselves and their 
families; and, indeed, the fear of this, and not any 
view of the general good, is the ordinary and sufficient 
motive which prompts them to continued industry. But 
let us suppose that this result could be obviated, and 
their starvation avoided: who does not perceive the 
extreme inconvenience, and absolute suffering, which 
their inactivity would entail — at least for a time — on 
the community at large? This illustration will enable 
us to see that every working man is in reality consulting 
the public good, when he is seeking his own mainten- 
ance. It shows us, that the endeavour of each man to 
obtain his own living, is a real benefit to the community. 
And, when rightly viewed, it must enhance our estimate 
of the consummate wisdom and goodness with which 
God hath constructed the framework of society ; — «o that, 
on the whole, the greatest amount of private good har- 
monizes with the greatest public good; and that while 
each man, possibly altogether unconcerned about the 
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national welfare, is intent only on industriously pursuing 
his own interest, and obtaining his own support, he is 
thus contributing towards that national welfare in the 
directest way. 

Our next argument, — ^and it is one which precisely 
accords with the announced subject, — is founded on an 
appeal to the conscience of man itself ; which universally 
will be found to approve of virtuous industry, and to 
condemn indolence. And here we do not speak of 
conscience, as rectified, enlightened, and strengthened 
by revealed truth; but of that moral sense alluded to 
by St. Paul, in the first chapter to the Romans, and which 
the great God hath implanted and made supreme in the 
moral constitution of man. Its dictates are everywhere 
authoritative, and everywhere substantially the same. 
In whatever language, or region, or imder whatever 
form of religion, the teacher addresses men on ''righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to come," he addresses 
them not on themes totally strange, but on themes to 
which a response consciously awakes within them. In 
announcing the peculiar facts and histories of Revelation, 
he may be bringing strange things to their ears; but in 
endeavouring to convince them of sin, and of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment, he wakes up echoes within their 
breast, — ^whether they will hear, or whether they will 
forbear. There are certain great points, concerning 
which the law is written on men's hearts; and the 
writing, when the superincumbent mass of apathy, 
prejudice, or sensuality is removed, is found to be 
ineffaceable. 

It is thus that conscience pronounces concerning 
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indolence and industry, besides the eyer-operative law 
of self-preservation, and the strong relative affection so 
mercifully implanted within us^ which urges a man to 
provide for his dependent ones^ there is an inward 
monitory voice, calling him to industry. The sluggard 
is not happy; he is not ''satisfied from himself;" he is 
rehuked from within. The youth, who tries to persuade 
himself that hecause there is no urgent call of business 
he may innocently waste his morning hours in sloth and 
sleep, from day to day,— even though he may not be 
much acquainted with his Bible, — ia not there a felt 
uneasiness, an unhingement throughout his days, and a 
painful want of self-respect? Besides, we pass a similar 
judgment on others to that which we should be 
compelled in such a case to pass on ourselvea Who 
respects a lazy man) Th,ere is something in our very 
natiLre which withholds from him our deference and 
respect. Even if we wish to observe towards him 
ordinary courtesies, it is with less than ordinary 
cordiality. On the other hand, the conscience of men 
impels them to look favourably on the diligent. He is 
less in need than his neighbour of external respect, for 
he has a freshness of feeling, — if not overworn with toil, 
— and a cheerfulness, to which the other is a stranger; 
yet he receives more of respect and consideration from 
others. If he grow rich, men are not so apt to envy 
him the wealth for which he has toiled; if disaster and 
misfortune befall him, they are more ready to extend the 
helping hand of charity. '' It is a most slavish thing," 
said Alexander the Great, ''to luxuriate; and it is a 
most royal thing to labour." 
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The two considerations just hinted at,— *though to 
some it may appear doubtful whether the former of 
them is properly introduced under the head of Natural 
Conscience, — are of such extreme obyiousness as to 
require no formal treatment or amplification, but oidj 
need to be mentioned. The first is, the instinct of self- 
preservation ,^the most powerful and tenacious of aU the 
instincts of our nature, except^ perhaps, the maternal 
affection. It might be interesting and instructive to 
point out the many ways in which the implantation of 
this principle displays the beneficence of God; but at 
present we have only to view it in connection with 
Industry. It is thus that men look upon labour as a 
matter of course, — as a necessary condition of existence. 
It is thus that boys are commonly found very ambitious 
of beginning to work ;— which springs partly, no doubt, 
from the natural desire of imitating their fathers, and 
grown-up men generally; but partly, also, from the 
incipient instinct of self-preservation. The boy feels 
that he ought to do something for himself; or, at least, 
something to qualify himself for earning his maintenance 
in future. This feeling is of the appointment of God; 
and ought to be carefully encouraged, not only as a 
matter of commerce, but of religious principle. 

The strong natural affection by which a man is impelled 
to labour for the subsistence of his family, is closely 
allied to that by which he is impelled to labour for his 
own subsistence. This, also, we hold to be of God; and, 
allowing for a few monstrous exceptions^ its influence is 
universal St. Paul intimates that even an infidel 
would provide for those of his own house; and one of 
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the marks mentioned bj him, of an utterly corrupt 
state of things^ whence every dictate of conscience and of 
morality had been banished, is this^ — " without natural 
affection." (Bom. i 31.) 

So far as the will of God may be inferred from the 
arrangements of the visible creation, it would seem 
almost as if He had designed that, by the many analogies 
of nature, men's consciences should be strengthened and 
impelled to give a clear utterance on the duty of 
vigorously employing their faculties. All nature's aptest 
and most obvious analc^es are on the side of energy 
and of movement The stagnant pool, whose confined 
waters are precluded from the universal law of motion, 
becomes corrupt and fetid, — a habitation of noxious 
reptiles, and a source of poisonous vapours; while the 
running stream preserves its freshness and clearness, 
cools the air, adds verdancy to the landscape, refreshes 
thirsty creatures, and crowns with greater plenty the 
toil of man. Were the ocean motionless, or even were 
it only stirred externally by the action of winds, fearful 
consequences would ensue. The immeasurable volume 
of its waters, by degrees growing more and more 
stagnant, would at length send forth such pestilential 
vapours as would first discompose, and then destroy, the 
finer organisms of animal life; and would by degrees 
become so condensed as to obscure the sun's rays, and 
overspread the land with gloom, — a fit precursor of the 
universal death and desolation approaching; death, 
which would extend to all animated creatures, except 
those swarming reptiles bred in miasma, and such other 
greater monsters as a corruption more intense than is 
^ D 
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now endurable might generate. But God hath so 
ordered the law of gravitation, and the moon's relative 
situation to the earth, that the whole bodj of waters is 
made to foUow, even from its fathomless depths, the 
lunar attraction; and the ceaseless motion preserves it 
from suffocating the earth. The philosophy of the 
winds furnishes another illustration. Were the air 
without motion, it would in course of time itself become 
sta^ant, and unfit for respiration: but God puts it 
continually in a^ion, by Z. very perfectly known. 
We all know how a high wind purifies the air of London 
after a few weeks of very still weather; how it drives 
away the mists and fogs, and enables us once more to 
breathe freely, and to behold the cheerful sky. Imagine 
perpetual stillness in the air: and it is evident that, in 
such a locality as this, death would soon make frightful 
ravages. It follows, that those who are expecting that 
no storms or tempests will alarm during the millennial 
reign of Christ, have more poetry than philosophy in 
their expectations. Literally, a world without storms 
would be a world of death: and in an emblematical 
sense, this is also true. 

Nature teems with such analogies: all her powers 
are in motion. Look at the animal frame, with its 
ceaseless play of the lungs, and beating of the heart, 
and digestive and assimilative functions; — ceaseless 
activity from the cradle to the grave. Look at .vege- 
table life; — the life of a plant, or of a tree. Very early 
in spring the sap begins to rise ; it gradually ascends 
till it has pervaded the vessels of every branch and 
every twig; — ^thus showing activity within, when there is 
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no appearance of it without: then the huds begin to 
put forth, then the leaves; and so on, until the decay in 
autumn, when the sap begins to descend. As soon as 
the descent is complete, the re-ascent commences; and, 
with it, the prospective operations of another year. 
And, not to multiply instances, our earth and the solar 
system are in constant motion. Were it otherwise, the 
result would be inconceivable confusion; worlds jostling 
about in infinite space; or, as would be the case were 
the terms of the law of gravitation altered, — as was 
clearly demonstrated by La Grange, — crashing against 
each other in utter ruin : but> in the existing order, 
constant and even vehement motion tends to harmonize 
and preserve the whole. 

These various indications of the Divine will, gathered 
from the constitution of man, and of human society, and 
from the course of Nature, are fully borne out by the 
teaching of Revelation. It is a most interesting and 
profitable study to compare the lessons gathered from 
external nature with those which are authoritatively set 
forth in the sacred Volume; to trace the same mind, 
and the same hand, in each; so that he who admits that 
God is the Creator of the imiverse, shall be compelled 
or allured to acknowledge that He is also the God of 
the Scriptures. And here let me mention and urge on 
the notice of every young man who aspires after the 
higher orders of mental improvement, Bishop Butler's 
'' Analogy of Beligion." He who completes a perusal of 
this book, BS an exercise, from a sense of duty merely, 
has made creditable progress in self-discipline; he who 
can relish ita style and its reasonings, has attained a 

d2 
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high order of taste and of thought; be who has mas- 
tered its contents has laid a foundation, broad and deep 
and sure, for further advancement. On this groundwork 
he may proceed with inestimable advantage, whether 
in scientific inquiry, or in practical observation on men 
and things, and on thC' ways of Providence, or in the 
study of the Holy Volume, — which Volume, by such a 
course of mental preparation, he will have learned to 
estimate at its priceless value, and to reverence with 
unquestioning submission. 

The Scriptures everywhere encourage industry. Even 
the first man, innocent in Paradise, had his garden " to 
dress it and to keep it;" * expressions which clearly 
intimate that a degree of toil was required on his part. 
His was not merely the occasional pruning of a redun- 
dant branch, as he luxuriously sauntered along the 
groves and slopes of Eden ; but was, in reality, a service 
and a labour, though not such as to overtask his strength 
or burden his mind. After the fall, the ground was 
cursed for his sake. Expdiled from Eden, he foiind that 
harder efibrts were necesaaxy, "in order to clear the 
ground of its brambles and thorns, and raise wholesome 
food sufficient for subsistence. We sometimes hear of 
the curse of labour. We read not of this in Scripture. 
We read that the ground was cursed on account of 
the sin of man, so that in the sweat of his brow he 
should eat his bread; but not that there was any curse 
in or upon labour itself. And even the curse on the 
ground is, by the benevolent arrangements of the Creator, 

• PnoaS^ rrtysh The former of these verbs cannot, I think, 
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be taken otherwise than as expressive of bond fide labour. 
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greatly mitigated, if not turned into an absolute bless- 
ing ; inasmuch as we are adapted for labour, — the mechar 
nism of human society moves on the supposition of 
labour, — ^and labour brings cheerfulness and health and 
blessing in its train; while idleness with abundance 
brings discontent and licentiousness, and idleness with 
want is the parent of every violence. 

Many Scripture passages might here be cited. 
The testimony of God's holy Word, from beginning 
to end, bears one aspect in relation to this question; 
whether we consider its direct precepts, or the teach- 
ing of its narratives and histories^ or its explication 
of social duties, — and, in particular, the duty of the 
head of a family to provide for the wants of his 
family. "Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do,** says 
Solomon, "do it with thy might; for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thou goest:" (EccL ix. 10:) — a passage which may with 
propriety be adapted to th/e concerns of the immortal soul; 
but which, when explained in its primary signification, 
teaches us that our business, whatever it may be, what- 
ever be the care just now upon us, (of course supposing 
it to be a lawful one,) whether it be planning, or buying, 
or selling,* or giving, or worshipping God, — ^must be done 
with our might. "Whatsoever ye do," says St. Paul, when 
addressing servants on their pecuUar duties, "do it 
heartily." (CoL iiL 23.) Let there be no deepy inactivity, 
no unmeaning soulless lethargy, in your method of going 
about your work. While you are at work, " do it with 
your might," for you have not long to live: "do it 
heartily, as unto the Lord;" for Christianity ennobles 
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and sanctifies even the law^l drudgery of our hands; 
BO that if a Christian servant is serving his master 
heartily, he is so far serving the Lord heartily; and if 
he is serving his master drowsily, he is so £sLr serving 
the Lord drowsily. "Not slothful in business,** is the 
Apostle's precept : and therefore a tradesman who 
neglects his store, or a dilatory workman who does not 
get through a day's work in the day, so far from evi- 
dencing superior spirituality, is a drag on the wheel of 
a religious society. It is probable that, in the first age 
of the church, there was a tendency to neglect business 
for the sake of Mendly gossip. Such a tendency must 
be checked at the outset: hence we find St. Paul at 
Thessalonica "working with labour and travail night 
and day, that he might not be chargeable to any of 
them:" (2 Thess. iii. 8—12.) And why? Because 
no one would receive him and entertain him gladly? 
— Nay, probably many would have been delighted 
to do this. Was it on account of any sensitive un- 
willingness of the Apostle's to trouble them? — No: 
for he constantly affirmed, with his great Master^ 
that the labourer was worthy of his hire. But there 
were some "disorderly" people in that church; — not 
drunkards, not idolaters, but idlers; — "some which 
walk among you disorderly, working not at all, but are 
busybodies." And in order to make the Gospel doctrine 
tell with greater effect, the Apostle wrought there with 
his own hands for his own bread. How much evil 
would be prevented, how many little mischievous nests 
and coteries of tattling professors would be broken 
lip, did all attend strictly to the Divine iigunction, 
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''that with quietnees thej work, and eat their own 
bread." 

Thus expUdt is Holy Writ on the duty of industry. 
But let it not be supposed, that, because it sanctions and 
ordains labour, every grinding form of oppression is 
consonant to its dictates. Let not our oyer-worked arti- 
zans^ — our toil-worn needlewomen,— our pale, exhausted 
shopmen, — ^be adduced in illustration of God's supposed 
curse of labour. Let no theorist point to the dingy 
shop, in a close, ill-ventilated street, which a care-worn 
spiritless man enters at seven or eight o'clock in the 
morning, and vacates at eleven at night, with a wearied 
mind as well as a jaded body : let no man point to this, 
as an illustration of the curse in the third chapter of 
Genesis. He will find no explanation there. Such 
things are not the ordinance of God ; neither is it He 
that hath punished men thus. Gk>d ordained labour; 
but not slavery. He ordained for man such toil as 
might bring sweat upon his brow; but not such toil as 
would utterly prostrate both body and mind. He 
ordained that men should earn their subsistence by 
labour; but He did not ordain that state of things by 
which the labourer on the soil is ground down to the 
lowest farthing on which he and his can exist : neither 
did He ordain that inconsiderateness in buyers, — 
amounting to positive cruelty, — ^vrith which they crowd the 
lighted shop, when its wearied attendants need relaxation 
or repose : neither did He ordain that grasping covetous- 
ness of the master, which is determined to gain on, — 
even at the expense of justice and mercy, and the mental 
and moral injury, and the disease and premature death 
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of his servants. He ordained, doubtless, that some 
should have to perform a greater amount of bodily 
labour than others ; — " the poor shall never cease from 
the land;" — ^but it is no part of the constitution which 
He hath established, that the needj sempstress or 
dressmaker should be held to her chair for eighteen 
hours a day by the iron hands of want^ and of public 
tyranny; — ^imable even by such prodigious labour to 
secure for herself, in addition to the needful crusty an. 
entire room, where air and quietness might facilitate 
repose ; but must throw herself into a noxious, close 
apartment, fouled with the breath of several companions 
in misery; and from thence, in one dull, unvaiying 
round, must haste again, after unhealthy and unsatis- 
fying sleep, into the over-crowded work-room. Let 
God's ordinance have its effect, — ^nay, let Christianity 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea^ — ^and there 
will still be enough of labour and toil in the world to 
vindicate His word, and to convince men that they are 
not in their primeval paradise : but let not the baneful 
effects of inconsiderateness, and cupidity, and mammon- 
worahip, and idolatry of display, be booked to the 
account of Providential ordination. These things are 
the dire fruits of sin : they will be alleviated, as true 
Christianity obtains a real hold on the principles of 
mankind, and overcomes their selfishness: and let not 
any Christian man feel that he has done his duty till he 
has done whatever lies in his power, by expression of 
opinion, and by example, to lessen the overwhelming 
load of toil which presses on many deserving sections of 
the community. 
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The precise point at which an enlightened conscience 
would cease to commend labour, it would not be easj — 
perhaps it would be impossible — ^for us here to define; 
so many interests, and checks, and yarjing circumstances 
are to be taken into the account. But, undoubtedly, 
there is such a point As the rolling waters of the 
Atlantic, after their majestic undisturbed sweep of three 
thousand miles, find their further progress irresistibly 
limited by the rising western coast of Ireland, at which 
point they must yield to the supremacy of the land; so 
the restless ambitious tide of human traffic ought not 
to be allowed to roll its troubled waves imhindered over 
the entire circumference of life. (Conscience hath author- 
ity to limit its dominion, and to say, Here shall thy 
waves be stayed. Conscience ought to see to it, that a 
due space for solid footing be rescued from the fluid 
waste, on which the man may stand, and rest, and meditate, 
and steadfastly look upward, and prepare for immortality. 
This cannot be applied, however, indiscriminately to all. 
Distinction must be made between those who are toiling 
for wealth, and those who are toiling for mere subsist- 
ence. We cannot say to the over-wrought needlewoman, 
or to the fatigued apprentice, — limit your labours. We 
must rather pity the hard necessity, imposed in the one 
case by a master's orders, in the other case by hunger. 
Neither may we speak in too peremptory a tone to the 
small shopkeeper, who feels compelled, in the keen race 
of competition, to offer to the public every accommo- 
dation in respect of hours which his neighbours offer. 
He looks wistfully on his little children; and there is a 
strong natural affection, stronger than the love of rest, 
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prompting him to this drudgery. A marked improve- 
ment haa taken place in the higher orders of business; 
and, for the others, we must trust to the gradual exten- 
sion of sound Christian principle and feeling. But let 
all who have the control of their own hours and the 
hours of their subordinates, let all who have the power 
of limiting their engagements, remember, that while 
there is a duty to provide for yourselves and for your 
families, there is also a duty to your own body, not to 
wear it out sooner than its Framer intended; there is a 
duty to your family, not to leave them widowed and 
orphaned earlier than Providence calls; there is a duty 
to your soul, not heedlessly to curtail that allotted time, 
brief at its utmost extension, which is given wherein to 
prepare for an everlasting futurity. 

The conscience, then, of a Christian man, not merely 
permits him to labour, but approves of an honest calling, 
and requires industry therein at his hands. It condemns 
sloth, and stupidity, and lethargy; it excites to spirited 
enterprises; it enjoins heartiness and thoroughness in 
carrying out those enterprises; it smiles on ingenuity, 
dexterity, punctuality, energy, perseverance, and every 
other quality which tends to develop to the uttermost 
the utility and the results of labour. It teaches us to 
offer all these things as a part of our service and sacrifice 
to Gk>d through Christ Jesu& It reminds us that, so fiu* 
from a reasonable amount of work being detrimental to 
piety, industry is a fence to virtue, and a bar to vice. 
" A working Monk," said Cassian, ''may be assailed by 
one devil ; but an idle Monk is spoiled by a myriad." 
The atrocious wickedness of Sodom would probably not 
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have attained to such an unparalleled height of enormity, 
had it not been for the indolence of the people: 
''Behold/* sajs Ezekiel, ''this was the iniquity of thy sister 
Sodom, pride, fulness of bread, and abundance of idleness 
was in her and in her daughters." (Ezekiel ztI 49.) 
So true are the nursery lines, which we all teach, or 
ought to teach, to our children, that — 

" Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do." 

But the same enlightened conscience which approves of 
Industry, demands that all should be subordinated to a 
higher end. ''Labour not for the meat which perisheth, 
but labour for that meat which endureth xmto eyerlasting 
life.** Let your aspirations after that eternal life be so 
fervent, let your desire for the bread of life be so eager, 
let your efforts in the work of imitating Jesus be so 
strenuous, that the toil and anxiety you bestow on the 
search for bread that perisheth, may sink into nothing 
in the comparison. While careful with Martha about 
many things, remember with Mary that one thing is 
needful, and let that one thing have the supremacy. 
Give to it your early imdisturbed meditations in the 
morning. Let thoughts of grace pre-occupy the mind 
before it becomes tenanted with the figures, the bargains, 
the purchases of the day. Give to these latter their due 
place; but treat them as the merchant-traveller treats 
the road-side meals and entertainments on his way : they 
are not the great object of his journey^ but only needful 
accessories. And remember, that after all, it is God who 
giveth power to get riches. All things, and the hearts of 
men, are in his handa His hand touches some unseen 
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spring, and a nation is fiunisbed; He smiles, and stores 
of plenty return. At His bidding flows the pleasant tide 
of prosperity; at His rebuke appear grim Disaster and 
Calamity. Favourable breezes swell tbe sails of the 
laden ship, as she gaily nears the harbour; or fierce gales 
and foaming waves dash her to pieces on the contiguous 
rocks. Deposited trifles accumulate into golden moun- 
tains in marvellous progression : look again, and lo ! the 
breath of heaven hath dissolved the golden mountains, 
and in their stead is an empty wilderness ! 

This is to teach us that we are not the proprietors of 
what we seem to possess: nor are we the omnipotent 
disposers or regulators of causes and eflects. Enough 
that it is God's will that we should use all diligence and 
perseverance. If then disasters come, we view them as 
a needful admonition to an otherwise too earthly spirit, 
or perhaps as the commissioned visitation of an evil to 
prevent an unseen and far greater evil And if com- 
petence reward our toil; if plenty smile upon our board; 
if our children skip and sing around us; and our hearts 
are light, and our prospects cheering; then such posses- 
sions come to us with a threefold blessing: — as the 
recompense of honest labour; as gifts of an ever 
bountiful Father; and as means of doing good, and of 
mixing an ingredient of sweetness in many a cup of 
misery. 
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CHRISTIAN FRUGALITY AND CARE, 



DISTINGUISHED PROM SELFISHNESS. 



In one of our Bedeemei^s inimitablj beautiful and 
instructive parables, the invisible power of His religion is 
compared to leaven, which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened 
According to this representation, the divine element, 
being introduced, silently diffuses itself through the whole 
being ; influencing every principle of action, every affec- 
tion of the heart, every temper, every thought, word, and 
work, — assimilating all to its own purity and love. 

Christianity is neither a system of abstract truths, nor 
yet a system of truths which connect themselves exclu- 
sively with spiritual and eternal interests; but is designed 
to bear upon all the occupations and pursuits of life, — ^to 
be interwoven with all the faculties of our mental 
and moral nature, and actively to pervade our entire 
affairs. 

The ultimate issue of religion is, no doubt, in the 
satisfactions and glories of the heavenly world : but it 
ought not to be forgotten that, in part, that process 
whereby men are made meet for joy in the presence of 
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God, is carried on in connection with the duties, relation- 
ships, and scenery of every-day life. And to my own 
apprehension, religion never appears more attractive and 
lovely, — more manifestly divine, — ^than when it is seen 
guiding the pursuits, regulating the motives, and sancti- 
fying the relationships and occurrences of human life. 
Within the limits of our own worldly calling, and within 
the circle of our home, Christianity is seen giving 
importance to trifles, and dignity to what is mean; 
investing with strange heauty and interest that which is 
commonplace, and rendering comparatively sweet, the 
bitter ingredients which mingle in every earthly cup. 
Christianity is a religion for time, as well as for eternity; 
for earth, as well as heaven; for life, as well as death. 

The topics embraced in the subject of the present 
lecture, may be thought low and commonplace, perhaps 
vulgar: but everything is ennobled which comes under 
the influence of Christianity; and it is her province to 
direct and govern the frugality and care of which we now 
speak. Our object is to describe these habits as they are 
Christian, and to distinguish them from selfishness. 

But afi between the base and genuine metal,— the 
counterfeit and sterling coin, — ^it is often very difficult 
to discriminate, so it is in regard to certain mental and 
moral habits. We are not always able to say with 
positive certainty, — ^This proceeds from nature, that from 
grace; this is governed by religious principle, that by 
natural impulses, and by worldly motives. And even 
when we are in a portion to pronounce with tolerable 
certainty, in reference to these particulars, there may 
still remain a question involving considerable difliculty : 
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this question relates to habits, which, up to a certain 
point, are commendable ; but> beyond that pointy are 
sinful and pemicioua. Where is that point 1 Where is 
the boundary line, up to which we may practise a given 
habit) but beyond which that habit is evil? A question 
of this sort presents itself with respect to frugality and 
care. Beyond a certain limits frugality becomes parsi- 
mony and niggardliness; and care degenerates into 
reprehensible and distressing anxiety. There is a 
care which is Christian^ and there is a care which is 
sinfuL 

The word ^care" is so variously applied, as to render it 
all but impossible to give a correct and intelligible defi- 
nition of it. In fact) it is one of those words which are 
only to be understood by the connection in which they 
are used. Let us briefiy examine a few passages of Holy 
Scripture, in which the word occura 

2 Kings iv. 13 : — " Behold, thou hast been careful for 
us with all this care; what is to be done for thee?** 
Here the word is used by Elisha to express the kind 
interest which the Shunammite woman had taken in 
him, and the suitable arrangement and proTision which 
she had made for his comfortable accommodation. 

Jer. xlix. 31 ; — " Arise, get you up unto the wealthy 
nation, that dweUeth without care, which have neither 
gates nor bars, which dwell alone." Here the word 
denotes apprehension of evil, and anxiety to avert it. 
This nation in her wealth and power felt secure; and 
her absolute freedom from apprehension and anxiety, is 
described by her being " without care." 

Luke X. 41 : — " Martha, Martha^ thou art careful and 

E 
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troubled about many things." She was so excessivelj 
concerned to have the meal properly prepared and serred, 
in honour of her Lord, as to be prevented from paying 
that attention to His words, which the opportunity pre- 
sented, and which Mary embraced. 

Matt. xiiL 22 : — "He also that received seed among the 
thorns is he that heareth the word; and the care of this 
world, and the deceitfulness of riches^ choke the word, 
and he becometh unfruitful" Care, in this passage, 
denotes such a thought and solicitude about worldly 
matters, as wholly occupy the mind and heart, and the 
effect of which is, that either the truths and grace of the 
Gospel are altogether shut out, or their beneficial and 
saving influence entirely prevented. 

Luke X. 35: — " Take care of him : and whatsoever thou 
spendest more, when I come again, I will repay thee." 
Here, the good Samaritan, in addressing the innkeeper 
in relation to the wounded man, uses the word "care" in 
the sense of "Treat him kindly, supply him with what 
may be necessary for his comfort, and do that for him 
which may promote his recovery." 

Acts xxii. 26 : — " Take heed " (or care, for it is the 
same word as is used in the previous instance) " what 
thou doest : for this man is a Koman." In this instance 
the word is used to convey caution, and warning, against 
the inconvenience and harm which might result from a 
given line of conduct. 

1 Tim. iii. 5:— "Take care of the church of God." 
Here the word is used in the sense of arranging, watch- 
ing over, conserving, and promoting the interests of the 
church. 
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1 Cor. ix. 9 : — " Doth God take care for oxenl** Does 
He concern Himself about their wants, and provide 
a supply 1 

These few examples maj suffice to show how the 
meaning of this word varies according to the connection 
in which it stands. And we maj observe generallj, 
that in the original of the passages here quoted from 
the New Testament^ there are two words employed, 
sufficiently distinct in their meaning; but they are both 
rendered in our English translation by the word ''care." 
This is to be regretted, as the first of these words is 
generally used in a good, and the second in a bad sense. 
The one denotes distracting and anxious solicitude; the 
other, a proper degree of attention and concern in the 
management of our affidr& The one is used when care 
is reprehended, the other when care is placed in the 
light of a duty. 

It may be sufficient for our present purpose to define 
care to be — ^thought exercised with respect to the means 
of securing some desired good, or to the proper and 
safe-keeping of objects already in possession, or to the 
warding off some evil considered as likely to overtake 
us. This is care in its largest sense, and includes the 
keeping of our worldly goods, — ^the preservation of our 
life and health, — ^the maintenance, respectability, and 
comfort, of ourselves and flBunilies, — ^the safety and 
happiness of our immortal souls. And this care is 
Christian, when these various objects are desired in sub- 
mission to the Divine will, pursued under the guidance 
of Divine truth, and directed to the advancement of the 
Divine glory. But such care is a dangerous and sinful 

E 2 
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anxietj) "when it goes beyond the neoessitj of the 
case; when it is disproportioned to the temporary 
interests of the present life; when it leads to distrust 
in God; when it arises from want of submission to 
the lot He may be pleased to assign us; when it 
stretches too far into the future ; when it disturbs and 
chafes our own minds^ unfitting us far deyotional 
exercises^ and inducing the neglect of our spiritual 
concerns^" 

Frugality is principally concerned with the manage- 
ment of our expenditure, and may be considered as 
the happy mean between parsimony or niggardliness on 
the one hand, and extrayagance on the other. Frugality 
teaches us to provide for necessdty, convenience, and 
comfort; and how to make the means and resources at 
command go as far towards these ends as possible. No 
sumptuous fare or costly beverage is on the table, no 
expensive clothing or finery is on the person. Band 
articles of luxurious and ornamental ^miture are absent 
from the dwelling of the frugal Money is expended 
in procuring plain and wholesome food, necessary and 
suitable clothing, and in keeping up a convenient and 
comfortable home. And idl this is Christian, when it 
is in cheerful obedience to the New Testament injunc- 
tion, " Let your moderation be known unto all men." 

Let us briefly notice the objects of our Christian care. 
There is the body. — ^It has its peculiar necessities of 
food and clothing: it is liable to weariness, pain, and 
disease : its strength may be impaired, or its members 
mutilated, or its senses injured and lost. It is exposed 
te accidents^ which endanger health or life. Now our 
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ooneem for the body is, that its yarioufl wants may be 
supplied, — ^its health maintained, and its life preserved. 
Caring for these things, we shall be industrious, pru- 
dent, and temperate. Avoiding all that would involve 
a prodigal expenditure of our physical strength, or an 
unneoessarj exposure to the inclemency of the weather; 
keeping out of places where infectious diseases are, 
unless when duty calls us there; eating only such kinds 
of food, and drinking such beverage, as are wholesome 
and nutritious, observing also to airoid excess in 
quantity. Gluttony and luxurious living are the pro- 
lific source of disease; and in the exercise of a Christian 
care for the body, we shall be temperate in all things; 
the motive being, that we may with our bodies as well 
as with our spirits glorify God. 

There is next your property and business. — As to 
the former, your concern is, that it be safely and pro- 
perly kept; — neither wasted, injured, nor taken from 
you. And this is a necessary care, inasmuch as we live 
in a world where ^moth and rust do corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal*' As to your business, 
you are concerned, that by diligent application, and by 
skilful management, you may be at least so £ir suc- 
cessful as to secure a comfortable living for yourselves 
and those who are dependent upon you. All this is 
Christian, when regulated by the Apostolic maxim, 
^ Whatsoeyer ye do in word or deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father 
by Him." 

A third object of Christian care is, the fitmily. — The 
members composing it are dear to yoiu Their interests 
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lie near your heart Your endeavour is to provide for 
their maintenance and comfort; to watch over their 
safety, and promote their happiness. You are concerned 
for their proper instruction and training — in the know- 
ledge of God's revealed will, and under the influence of 
good and holy principles. You are anxious that they 
may he introduced into that path of life wherein they 
may secure an honest living, attain respectahility, 
benefit others, — and thus serve God and their gene- 
ration. You cannot contemplate these important objects 
without feeling that your responsibility is very great, 
and that the difficulties are numerous. Here, especially, 
you need wisdom from above. And your care in these 
respects, to be Christian, must be devout. " Casting all 
your care upon Gbd, who careth for you," it will be 
your endeavour, by instruction and example, by diligence 
and prayer, to command your household after you; and 
to bring up your children " in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord." 

We cannot pass away from this part of the subject^ 
without referring in a few sentences to a branch of 
care which has special reference to the common acci- 
dents of life. In these we include, the £ulure of health, 
losses by flre or other means, and casualties incident 
to travelling or to our worldly calling. We regard it 
as the dictate of prudence, and also as a matter of 
Christian duty, to exercise a wise forethought in relation 
to these things; and to make such provision for them as 
our circumstances will allow. What scenes of distress 
have we witnessed in consequence of the neglect of this! 
Individuals, and whole families, have been suddenly 
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plunged into suffering and want, by not having, in the 
practice of Christian frugality and care, while in health, 
laid up against the time of need. And this neglect is 
all the more inexcusable and faulty, when we think of 
the numerous fecilities afforded in the present day 
for this very purpose. I refer more particularly 
to Sayings* Banks, Insurance Offices, and Benefit 
Societies. 

We think the duty of such prudent foresight is clearly 
implied in several passages of Holy Scripture; such, for 
example, as the following : — *' If any provide not for his 
own, and specially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel" ** The 
children ought not to lay up for the parents^ but the 
parents for the children." 

Nor let it be supposed that such a course implies 
distrust in the providence of God. It is rather a prac^ 
tical recognition of the principle — ^that Providence works 
by means; not miraculously supplying our wants, but 
prospering our Christian endeavours with His blessing. 
There is to be no distrusting or harassing solicitude 
about the future; but an enlightened confidence in our 
heavenly Father, while at the same time we act like the 
*' prudent man," who ''foreseeth the evil, and hideth 
himself." 

When we say these habits of frugality and care are 
Christian, we mean two things : first, that they are in 
agreement with the doctrine and precepts of Christ; and, 
secondly, that they are under the direction and govern- 
ment of Christian principle. 

It* is of considerable importance that we carefully 
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examine the first of these points^ because there aro 
certain passages of Holj Scripture^ and especialij certain 
passages in the discourses of our blessed Lord, which at 
first sight appear to repress and forbid these habits. As 
for example, " Take no thought for your life, what ye 
shall eat^ or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on." (Matt yi 25.) It cannot surely 
be supposed by any one, that these words of our Lord 
do strictly and absolutely forbid all thought for our life, 
and the means of supporting it. This would be con- 
trary to reason, Scripture, and even to our Lord's own 
example. Reason joins with Holy Scripture in saying, 
" That if any would not work, neither should he eat" 
(2 Thess. iii. 10.) " If any proyide not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own house, he hath denied the 
fiuth, and is worse than an infidel" (1 Tim. v. 8.) And 
in regard to our JLiord Himself, it has been well remarked, 
that, ** When the Son of Gk>d was on earth, and went 
about scattering blessings; when with a word He multi- 
plied five barley loaves and two small fishes, to feed many 
thousand persons, He could, in the same manner, have 
provided another meal whenever the need of His 
followers required it; but^ instead of that, He commanded 
them to gather up the fragments, that nothing might be 
lost : thus teaching us to regard frugality as a Ghristian 
virtue." But there is no discrepancy at all between our 
Savioui^s precept and example: they perfectly agree. 
For, when He says, ^Take no thought^" His words mean, 
Be not excessively or anxiously careful: do not yield 
to a distracting and anxious solicitude, which by dividing 
the mind, and drawing it different ways, renders it 
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utterly incapable of attending to anj solemn or im- 
portant oonoem. 

''Be careful for nothing," is another paaaage which 
may be thought opposed to the habits we are now 
endearouring to explain. The same Ghreek word is here 
used as in the former case : and, clearly, all thought and 
concern are not forbidden, inasmuch as we are at the 
same time exhorted in eyerything to ''make known 
our requests unto God, by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving." The sense of need, and the desire of 
good, are to be realised in the' mind, and earnestly 
expressed in supplication. But there is to be no dis- 
tracting or harassing anxiety. It is not care which is 
forbidden, but the excess of it. 

There is, therefore, no collision between these Divine 
sayings, and the frugality and care of which we speak : 
and indeed, we may affirm, that in som^ of the passages 
already quoted these habits are presented under the 
aspect of moral obligation, and as constituting a part of 
our religious duty. 

But &rther, when we speak of frugality and care as 
Christian, we mean that these habits are under the 
direction and government of Christian principle. They 
are practised imder a sense of duty ; they are chastened 
by submission to the Divine will, and contentment 
with our providential lot; they are aooompanied by an 
enlightened confidence in the wisdom and goodness 
of Divine Providence; and they are directed to the 
promotion of the Divine glory. 

They are practised under a sense of duty.-^In 
everything the revealed will of God is the Christian's 
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rule of living. And he does not labour in bis calling, or 
give diligence, or render this or that service, merely 
because necessity is laid upon bim, but because Gkxl 
enjoins it. His industry, and prudence, and moderation, 
are tbus all consecrated things, and become a sacrifice 
acceptable and well-pleasing to God. (PhiL iv. 18.) It 
is his ezclusiye privilege to sing with a glad and grateful 
heart; — 

** Joyful thus my faith to show, 
I find His service my reward : 
Every work I do below, 
I do it to the Lord.*' 

They are chastened by submission to the Divine 
wiU, and contentment with our providential lot— If 
more than is at present possessed, be desired, — if a good 
is sought, or prayer is o£fered for the warding off an 
evil — ^the Christian adopts his Divine Master's words, and 
closes all with, " Nevertheless, not my will, but Thine, be 
done." It is said of an ancient philosopher, that 
''every state became him; for though he endeavoured 
after more, yet his mind was always in a manner equal 
to his present condition.** Like St. Paul, who knowing 
what it was to be full and to be hungry, to aboimd and 
to suffer need, had yet learned in whatever state he 
was, therewith to be content. 

Christian frugality and care are accompanied by 
an enlightened confidence in the wisdom and goodness 
of Divine Providence. — "Are not five sparrows sold for 
two fetrthings, and not one of them is forgotten before 
Gk>d1 But even the very hairs of your head are all num- 
bered. Fear not therefore : ye are of more value than 
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manj sparrows.** ** Consider the rayens : for thej neither 
sow nor reap ; which neither have storehouse nor bam; 
and God feedeth them : how much more are ye better 
than the fowls ^^ "Consider the lilies how they grow: 
they toil not, they spin not ; and yet I say unto you, that 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. If then God so clothe the grass, which is to-day 
in the field, and to-morrow is cast into the oyen ; how 
much more will He clothe you, ye of little fiuth ? ** 
All these sayings of Christ on the subject of proyidenoe, 
are cordially belieyed : and the belief of them fills the 
soul with tranquillity and joy, — ^with a peace which the 
world neither giyeth nor taketh away. At the same 
time, these Diyine teachings are not held to warrant 
idleness, thoughtlessness^ and extrayaganoe. Unless the 
soil is broken up, and the seed cast in, proyidence may 
shine in the sun, and grant the fertilizing showers^ but 
there will be no waying com in the field. Or, if there be no 
concern properly to fence the field, it will be as an inyi- 
tation to the beasts to come in and ti'ead down the seed, 
or deyour it when it has sprung up. Prudent fore- 
thought is recommended in the homely maxim, '* Make 
hay while the sun shines :" and the man who neglects 
the shining opportunity must expect, that although 
proyidence is kind and large, the rains will descend and 
spoil his crops. While the Christian is industrious, 
thoughtful, and frugal, he commits himself and his 
afiairs to God, and is at peace. 

Once more, these habits are Christian, inasmuch 
as they are under the guidance of that New Testa- 
ment maxim, ^Whether therefore ye eat^ or drink| 
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or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God." 
(1 Oor. X. 31.) 

" End of my every action Thou, 
In all things Thee I see : 
Accept my hallow' d labour now; 
I do it unto Thee." 

The remarks now offered will materially assist us in our 
endeavours to distinguish Christian frugality and care 
from selfishness. The selfish man is his own world ; and 
the gratification of his appetites' and passions, is at once 
his only rule of action, and the highest end of his life. 
God is not in all his thoughts. He lives to himself. He 
is careless of the prosperity or happiness of others. He 
seeks his own ends, without regarding the interests of 
his neighhours. If he can only rise, it is a matter of 
perfect indifference to him, who may fall or he over- 
thrown. If he can be gratified, no matter who may be 
at the expense. If he can have pleasure, he disregards 
the pain that may be inflicted upon others. If he can 
secure distinction, it is of no consequence who or what 
may be thrown into the shade. If he lives, he cares not 
who may die. He labours ; but it is to please himseli 
He saves ; but it is that he may consume it on his lusts. 
To compass his own ends, a selfish man will not scruple 
to employ the most objectionable means; — oppression, 
cheating, falsehood, hypocrisy, peijury, and sedition. He 
is a compound of egotism, meanness, injustice, and sen* 
suality. ''0 my soul, come not thou into their secret; 
unto their assembly, mine honour, be not thou united." 
(Gen. zlix. 6.) 

We may now proceed to consider Christian frugality 
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and care^ as constituting an important element of human 
happiness: especially hj deliyering us from distressing 
anxieties in relation to the future. — The frugal and 
careful man may say, ** I am endeayouring to fulfil the 
duties of my calling — ^to make suitable provision for 
myself and those who are dependent upon me. By care- 
fully husbanding my resources I am enabled to pay every 
one their just demands upon me, and to lay up a little 
as provision against a rainy day. And now, having done 
my duty before God, I calmly and cheerfully leave all my 
affairs in His hands, and fear nothing as to the result." 
This is one very important sense in which ''a good man 
is satisfied from himself." The consciousness of having 
done aocord^g to the best of his judgment and ability 
under the circumstances, and then the hearty trust of all 
to God, is followed by a holy and most enviable calm 
within. 

And even with regard to the very poor, " he may 
labour hard and &re hard, perhaps go to bed supperless; 
but when he rises, he feels that he owes no man any- 
thing, and goes forth cheerfully to earn the daily bread 
in its day, happy to think that he is not burdened with 
the expenses of yesterday." 

I will only further add on this point what Socrates 
was wont to say, *' That to want nothing is the privilege 
of the Deity, and proper to God alone ; but to stand 
in need of as few things as may be, is the privilege of 
a wise and good man, and a state of happiness next 
to that of God himself: because he that hath the 
fewest wants is the most easily supplied, and is next 
to Him that is self-sufficient." This state is sure to be 
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attained in the exercise of a Christian frugality and 
care. 

On the other hand, the indulgence of extravagant 
habits, while it is a sin against that moderation to 
which St. Paul so solemnly exhorts us, is at the same 
time generally associated with, and followed by, the 
most serious inconvenience and mischief. It is the 
feeding of vanity, pride, and sensuality; and cannot 
£ul to debase the mind, to strengthen the corruptions 
of our moral nature, and to injure our health. What 
an affecting picture our blessed Redeemer has given us 
of a young spendthrift : ''A certain man had two sons; 
and the younger of them said to his father. Father, 
give me the portion of goods that Mleth to me. And 
he divided unto them his Hving. And not many days 
after, the younger son gathered all together, and took 
his journey into a feir country, and there wasted his 
substance with riotous living. And when he had spent 
all, there arose a mighty famine in that land ; and he 
began to be in want. And he went and joined himself 
to a citizen of that country : and he sent him into his 
fields to feed swine. And he would fain have filled 
his belly with the husks that the swine did eat : and 
no man gave unto him. And when he came to himself, he 
said, How many hired servants of my father's have 
bread enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger!" 
And this is not a mere picture of the imagination, drawn 
only to illustrate an important point of doctrine. It is 
the sad but truthful picture of many. A thousand cases 
parallel to this in all important features, may be found 
in this great metropolis. Look at that young man 1 He 
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is no longer under the watchful care, the wise counsels, 
the affectionate expostulations, and the wholesome re- 
straints of home. Gaj and foolish companionships are 
formed. Scenes of recreation are visited ; the haunts of 
pleasure, revelry, and vice, are frequented; and the 
pleasures of good-living are indulged. Vanity, and the 
love of admiration, must be gratified by showy and costly 
clothing, and by articles of jewellery ; and the reputation 
of being "a good fellow," must be acquired by a course 
of expensive treating. Meanwhile, the mind is unfur- 
nished with useful knowledge, and its noblest fiEUiulties 
lie waste. Vicious principles are strengthened, and the 
whole moral nature is debased. The course of folly, 
extravagance^ and dissipation, brings him to the wretched 
state which the pen of Inspiration so graphically describes 
in three words, "Earthly, sensual, and devilish." And is 
he happy in the midst of all this ) Alas ! no. Feverish 
excitement, impaired health, clamorous creditors, and 
undischarged tradesmen's bills, forbid him to be happy. 
Letters from his once happy and loved home disturb Him : 
the voice of a guilty conscience alarms him : and, in spite 
of himself, thoughts of God and of another world break 
in and trouble him. Habits of Christian frugality and 
care would have saved him from all this, and secured 
him respectability and comfort. 

The absence of these habits ' in the management of 
family affairs is, in some respects, still more distressing 
than in such a case as the one now described. In that, 
one chiefly suffers; in this, several, perhaps many, are 
involved. In some cases the husband is principally to 
blame, in some the wife, in others both. The husband. 
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instead of deroting his income to the comfortable main- 
tenance of his wife and children, carries a large portion 
of it to the tavern, the club-house, the theatre, the noe- 
course, or some other place of expensiye and dissipating 
follj; and he yery soon becomes a living witness to the 
truth of Solomon's words, — ^^'He that loveth pleasure 
shall be a poor man; he that loveth wine and oil shall 
not be rich." The wife, yielding to her love of dress, 
and finely, and show, and careless of the Apostle's 
admonition, no longer adorns herself in modest apparel; 
but with broidered hair, and gold, and pearis, and costly 
array. They cannot endure that a friend or acquaint- 
ance should dress better than they, — should live in a 
better house, — should have more elegant fundture, or 
keep a better table. Their friend's means may be above 
theirs; but they must not be outshone. And what is the 
result of all this? A great portion of their income is 
spent upon superfluities; and by-and-by it is wanted for 
necessaries. Debt is inevitable. Accounts are run up 
with the shopkeeper; bills are sent in by tradesmen, but 
remain unpaid; friends are asked for loans of money, and, 
failing these, perhaps the pawnbroker is applied to. And 
how fares it with the children) In addition to the most 
baneful example of their unthrifty parents^ their comforts 
are abridged, their education is neglected, and their 
morals are ruined. Perhaps the &ther could not, with 
all industrious care and frugal management^ have given 
his daughters fortunes; but he might have given them 
a fedr chance in life, by training them in habits of 
economy and management, and by a good, and even 
liberal education. It is time the sons were put to 
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business, or apprenticed to a trade; but the money required 
as a premium has been swallowed by the father from his 
wine-cup; or spent in gratifying "the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life." And those 
very people who might, with Christian frugality and care, 
have been happy at home, and respected abroad, are 
painfully harassed in mind, and subjected to the most 
humiUating and distressing annoyances. Persons who 
previously professed friendship, shun them; the parties 
with whom they have been accustomed to deal, decline 
to trust them any more ; and their respectability is gone. 
They cannot walk the street in comfort through fear of 
meeting a creditor; and they cannot sleep in quietness, 
being scared with night-visions, — ^in which the tailor, the 
draper, the grocer, the butcher, the baker, the wine- 
merchant, and a host of others similarly related to them, 
occupy a prominent place. A diseased body, — a lost 
character,— starving children,— and a ruined home,— are 
often in the train of expensive habits. 

The want of Christian frugality and care, is often the 
occasion of neglecting sacred duties, and of serious moral 
delinquencies. The young people are, perhaps, by some 
unlooked-for turn in the providence of God, raised above 
their former circumstances. The daughter has married 
well, as it is commonly expressed. The son has entered 
on a prosperous business, or a fortunate speculation; 
and now, instead of maintaining their former plain habits, 
and gratefully enjoying in moderation the bounties which 
surround them, they pursue a course of gaiety, luxury, 
and pleasure. Meanwhile, who are these living in that 
cheerless dwelling, with worn garments, scanty fare, and 

F 
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anxious and haggard looks 1 These are the parents of 
those children, who are '' wasting their substance in 
riotous living." Maternal affection, solicitude, and toil, 
are unrequited and unthought of. Comparatively, a 
slight curtailment of needless expenditure, — a little saved 
from your foolish and wanton waste, — ^would have been 
sufficient to comfort your parents in their declining 
years, and to brighten the evening of their life. You 
owed this to them ; and the sin of your prodigality is 
increased by the sin of your filial unkindness and 
neglect. 

The Lord Jesus has given us a striking example of the 
immorality which often follows in the train of wasting. 
A certain man ''had a steward; and the same was accused 
unto him, that he had wasted his goods. And he called 
him, and said unto him, How is it that I hear this of 
thee? Give an account of thy stewardship; for thou 
mayest be no longer steward. Then the steward said 
within himself. What shall I do? for my lord taketh 
away from me the stewardship: I cannot dig; to beg I 
am ashamed." He could not submit to become a 
common day-labourer, which was both a severe and base 
employment. "To beg I am ashamed." And as these 
were the only honest ways left him to procure a morsel 
of bread, and he would not submit to either, he found 
he must continue the system of knavery, in order to 
provide for his idleness and luxury, or else starve. " So 
he called every one of his lord's debtors unto him, and 
said unto the first. How much owest thou unto my lord ? 
And he said. An hundred measures of oil. And he said 
unto him, Take thy bill, and sit down quickly, and write 
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fifty. Then said he to another, And how much owest 
thou? And he said. An hundred measures of wheat. And 
he said unto him, Take thj bill, and write fourscore." 
And thus the knave manages to keep his stewardship for 
awhile, by cunning and dishonesty. His extravagance 
and waste reduced him to these wretched and wicked 
expedients. And how often do we find now, that shabby 
excuses, lying, oyerreaching, cheating, embezzlement, and 
the gaming-table, are resorted to, with a view to conceal 
or repair the consequences of extravagance. 

Perhaps, in the first instance, many of these parties 
were strong in a sense of honour and honesty, and would 
have most indignantly repelled the insinuation of a 
probability that they might one day fall into some of 
these delinquencies. But it is of the very nature of 
extravagance to grow upon us. And with the growth 
of the evil, our better thoughts and principles are borne 
down. The philosophy of this is partly set forth in 
the proverb, "When you have bought one fine thing, 
you must buy ten more, — ^that your appearance may be 
all of a piece." 

There are two ways in which persons are led to the 
violation of personal and domestic economy. The first 
of these I cannot better describe than in the words of 
an able writer, on the Philosophy of Morals : — " Some 
particular piece of outlay appears to have its particular 
justification; another of the same kind has its particular 
justification also; so a third, — a fourth. Every case in 
which we are disposed to incur this sort of outlay is a 
particular case, — ^in other words, no case is so. Still, this 
species of expense is altogether, — and, as a species^ — 
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distinguished from erery other species. Whether it i 
hospitality, or books, or paintings, or^fieldnsports, or fur- 
nitore^ or dres£^ or living, — ^it is that in regard to whieh 
we chance to have a peculiar taste, a pecufiar knowledge, 
to be under a peculiar habit, a peculiar necessity; and, 
unrestrained indulgence of this species of expense cannot 
much interfere with our economical plans. Thus, from 
excepting an indiyidual, we come to except a species. By- 
and-by, some other expense of a different species is found 
to be indispensable r a second — a third, — a fourth, — each 
on some particular ground, which distinguishes it from 
every other of its species; till at length, the whole 
species becomes another particular species. Thus every 
one occasion of superfluous outlay is found to differ from 
every other occasion; every species from every other 
species; until at last it comes to be found that eiv&ry 
superfluous expense whatever has its peculiar justification, 
— ^that is, that no one has it above another; and that 
retrenchment must take place in every particular, or not 
at alL" It is easier to suppress the first desire, than 
to satisfy all that follow it! 

The second way in which we are led to dispense with 
Christian frugality and care is, that of imposing upon 
ourselves by the littleness of the individual expenditure. 
It is only a penny, — only a shilling, — just for this once ; 
forgetting the homely maxim, " Many a little makes a 
mickle." It eosts me only a few pence a day, or a 
week: but when the trifling sums so expended, are 
reckoned up at the end of a year, the total amount is 
considerable. This amount we should never have 
thought of spending, but we allow ourselves to be 
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deceived into it by, ^It is only a penny." ^'Take 
care of the pennies, the pounds will take care of 
themselves.'* 

There is yet another aspect under which we must 
contemplate these Christian virtues, namely, as they 
secure us in the means of benefiting others. By the 
law of Christ, a man is boimd, not only to seek his own 
happiness, but, according to the measure of his ability 
and opportunity, to promote the happiness of others. 
''Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thjrself," is the 
second of the two great commandments which sum 
up the whole of man's duty. A Christian man will 
be frugal and careful, that he may have the means of 
practically showing love to his neighbour, — contribut- 
ing to his comfort and success, and helping him in 
his troubles. This is an obligation imrecognised by 
the selfish man. He practically denies that any one 
has a claim upon him. He repeats the shufiSing ques- 
tion, ''And who is my neighbourr Hear the answer 
of Christ : it will instruct us in our duty, and show us 
how we may secure the blessedness of doing good. "And 
Jesus answering, said, A certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves^ which 
stripped him of his raiment, and wounded him, and 
departed, leaving him half dead. And by chance there 
came down a certain Priest that way; and when he saw 
him, he passed by on the other side. And likewise a 
Levite, when he was at the place, came and looked on 
him, and passed by on the other side. But a certain 
Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was: and 
when he saw him, he had compassion on him, and went 
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to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and set him on his own beast, and brought him 
to an inn, and took care of him. And on the morrow, 
when he departed, he took out two pence, and gave 
them to the host, and said unto him. Take care of him : 
and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come again, 
I will repay thee. Which now of these three, thinkest 
thou, was neighbour unto him that fell among the thieves 1 
And he said. He that shewed mercy on him. Then 
said Jesus unto him, Oo, and do thou likewise." (Luke 
z. 30 — 37.) There are a thousand cases of necessity, 
suffering, and wretchedness, surrounding us every day; 
and we are called to practise frugality and care in 
order that we may have the means of helping and com- 
forting them: let a man ^^ labour, working with his 
hands the thing which is good, that he may have to 
give to him that needeth." (Eph. iv. 28.) 

Hospitality is a Christian virtue, to which consider- 
able prominence is given in the New Testament; but 
it is one which veiy many persons will be tmable to 
exemplify, unless as they are frugal and careful And 
let us not forget that our Saviour, in describing the 
proceedings of the judgment-day, represents the whole 
question of acceptance with the Judge, and entrance 
into blessedness, or rejection, and banishment from His 
presence, as turning upon the exercise of hospitality, 
sympathy, and kindness. ''Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world: for I was an htrngred^ 
and ye gave Me meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave Me 
drink: I was a stranger, and ye took Me in: naked, 
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and ye clothed Me: I was sick, and je visited Me: I 
was in prison, and ye came unto Me." ^Depart from 
Me, je cursed, into eyerlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels: for I was an hungred, and ye 
gave Me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave Me no 
drink: I was a stranger, and ye took Me not in: 
naked, and ye clothed Me not : sick, and in prison, and 
ye visited Me not." (Mati xxv. 34 — 45.) " As, there- 
fore, we have opportunity," — ^and opportunity will be 
created, or enlarged, by a Christian management of our 
affairs, — ^''let us do good unto all men, and especially 
to them that are of the household of faith." 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of our time 
and of our country is, that of systematic and compr^ 
hensive benevolence. There is scarcely any one form 
of human wretchedness, for the amelioration of which 
some plan has not been proposed, or society established. 
But many of these institutions meet with comparatively 
feeble support; and perhaps we may safely affirm, that 
none of them are sustained as the necessities of the case 
demand. And this is all the more to be deplored, 
inasmuch as we cannot for a moment doubt that we 
possess the ability, to support all these schemes of bene- 
volence in vigorous operation. The selfish man has the 
means, but he expends them upon his own pitiful self. 
The extravagant man has the means, but he expends 
them in pursuits and pleasures which are foolish, 
hurtful, and sinful It is but an act of bare justice to 
observe, that among the valuable friends of these public 
Christian charities^ are to be found not a few persons 
who secure for themselves the luxury of doing good 
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chiefly by the means of self-denial, economy, and 
management. They have comparatively little, but they 
husband that little well: and it may be said of some 
of them with truth, that " their deep poverty " hath 
'^ abounded unto the riches of their liberality." (2 Cor. 
viiL 2.) 

But do not imagine that the poor only, and the 
working classes, and the small tradesman, are called 
to the practice of Christian frugality and care, that 
they may have it in their power to benefit others: 
that they only are to cut off needless expenditure, 
economise, and deny themselves, for the purpose of 
obtaining the means to assist their neighbours, and to 
maintain public Christian institutions. No : no. K the 
habits now under consideration are Christian, they are 
obligatory upon all. And it is the duty of the rich, not 
only to give of their abundance, but^ in the habitual 
observance of a godly moderation in their expenses, 
to secure the means of augmenting their charities, and 
of ministering on a larger scale to the necessities of man, 
and to the glory of Christ. 

In the sight of uneducated thousands,— of neglected 
and demoralized masses, — of sick, squalid, and starving 
multitudes, — ^it is frightful to contemplate the prodigious 
wealth and power of this country. And it is humiliating 
and painful beyond expression, to hear a man possessed 
of considerable property, or in the enjoyment of a 
handsome income, say, ''I cannot afford it;" when an 
application is made to him for assistance in the case 
of some poor sufferer, or for a contribution in aid 
of a benevolent or religious institution. Luxurious^ 
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pleasure-Ioying, and wasteful rich men will have a 
fearful account to give before the Judge of all. Tbej 
hear, but heed not the solemn note of sacred warning ; 
"Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your 
miseries that shall come upon you. Your riches are 
corrupted, and your garments are moth-eaten. Your 
gold and silver is cankered ; and the rust of them shall 
be a witness against you, and shall eat your flesh as it were 
fire. .... Ye have lived in pleasure on the earth, and 
been wanton : ye have nourished your hearts as in a day 
of slaughter." (James v. 1 — 5.) Israel's luxuiyand sensual 
indulgences are graphically described by the prophet 
Amos, by their lying upon beds of ivory, and stretching 
themselves upon couches, eating the lambs out of the flock, 
and the calves out of the midst of the stall; chanting to 
the sound of the viol and instruments of music; drinking 
wine in bowls, and anointing themselves with the chief 
ointments. And their sin in all this was, that they did 
not consider, — ^were "not grieved for the affliction of 
Joseph." These things in moderation are no doubt lawful, 
but here they were indulged to excess^ and to the 
neglect of charity, patriotism, and religion. The church 
and the nation were going to decay, the just judgments 
of God hung 07er them; but in their efleminacy, sen- 
suality, and epicureanism, they were utterly regardless. 
We are told that some few years ago, the collectors 
ibr a certain benevolent society in London called upon 
a wealthy gentleman to solicit a subscription. On enter- 
ing the house, they overheard him reproving his maid- 
servant for throwing away a match, of which only one 
«nd was burned. One of the collectors proposed imme- 
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diatelj to leave the house, observing that it was quite in 
Tain to hope for assistance from such an old niggard; 
but the other was disposed to wait The gentleman soon 
made his appearance, and having examined the case, 
went to his bureau, and, taking out a fifty-pound note, 
presented it to the astonished collectors. ^* Gentlemen,** 
said he, " jovl appear surprised at this donation, and 
probably consider it inconsistent with what you have 
just now heard; but I assure you, it has been by scru- 
pulous attention to economy in little things, that I have 
been enabled to exercise liberality in great ones.** 

0, if these habits of Christian frugality and care were 
practised by all who bear the name of Christy what good 
would be accomplished! What a change would come 
over the face of society! Want would be relieved. 
Grief would be assuaged. Ignorance would disappear. 
Immorality would be checked. The institutions of 
religion and philanthropy would flourish. And the 
angelic song might be taken up again, and sung with 
renewed rapture, ** Glory to God in the highest^ and on 
earth peace, good-will towards men!'* 

In closing this address, I must call your attention to 
a subject of Christian care not yet alluded to, but the 
omission of which would be unpardonable. There are 
other interests beside those of time. There is another 
world beside this. There is an immortal soul as well 
as a perishing body. " And what is a man profited, if 
he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul) 
or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul)** 
These words of the Saviour not only declare to us the 
inestimable value of the soul, but also the evil case, — 
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the peril in which it stands. We are sinners before 
the Lord our Maker; and we are, therefore, disqualified, 
both for happy intercourse with Him on earth, and for 
His presence in the sky. K we do not obtain pardon 
at His hand, we must suffer punishment. If we are 
not renewed in righteousness and true holiness, the 
door of heaven will be shut against us. We must 
either now take pains to secure the mercy and grace of 
God for our souls, or hereafter unite with the lost in 
"weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth." We 
must either now put up the prayer of a penitently 
troubled heart, or then lift up our voice in agonized 
and unavailing lamentation : — " The harvest is past, and 
the summer is ended, and we are not saved." A 
thousand voices aroimd us are uttering, day by day, the 
words, "Who will show us any good? What shall we 
eat, and what shall we drink, and wherewithal shall 
we be clothed ?" But, alas ! only one now and again is 
heard saying, "Sirs, what must I do to be saved?" The 
single cry of the wayside beggar for mercy, breaks in 
upon the solemn tramp of millions towards eternity. 
And it not unfrequently happens, that when that one 
voice is heard in tones of anxious inquiry, other voices 
are raised to clamour it down. Such concern for the 
soul is out of place and unnecessary. Thinking, planning, 
working, toiling, are allowable in the service and inter- 
ests of the body. You may rise early, pursue a course 
of wasting toil all the day, and having ate the bread of 
carefulness^ lay down your exhausted body to take late 
rest : all this is allowable in relation to the life that 
now is. But you must not be overmuch troubled about 
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the soul. Even if you see clearly by the light of Gk>d'8 
truth, that you are walking in the broad way to destruc- 
tion, you must not be much concerned, nor disturb 
your neighbours with any expression of your anxiety. 
What astounding folly is all this 1 If there be anything 
to justify an intense, an agonizing solicitude, it surely 
is the salvation of the souL Compared with thisy all 
else is as nothing and vanity. 

" Nothing is worth a thought beneath, 
But how I may escape the death 

That never, never dies 1 
How make mine own election sure, 
And, when I fail on earth, secure 
A mansion in the skies!" 

With regard to the interests of my never-dying soul^ 
a thousand difficulties present themselves; a thousand 
dangers surround me; a thousand snares are laid for my 
feet ; and a thousand enemies oppose. I am ignorant^ 
erring, and frail My heart is deceitful; the world is 
insidious; and Satan is subtle, untiring, malignant, and 
mighty. What wisdom I need; with what vigilance I 
must guard; what pains I ought to take I No efforts 
are too great, — ^no solicitudes too deep, — ^no sacrifices 
too expensive, — ^when directed to the care of the souL 

"A charge to keep I hare, 

A God to glorify } 
A never-dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky. 

"Arm me with jealous care, 
As in Thy sight to live ; 
And O ! Thy servant, Lord, prepare 
A strict account to give." 
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COMMERCIAL PROSPERITY. 



Taking merely natural causes^ perhaps we might say 
that commercial prosperity rises from three sources : — 
parsimony, industry, and talent. Any one of these 
might enable a man of business to rise from a low 
to a very considerable position. It will at once 
•appear, that, according to the source of the prosperity, 
BO the temptation incident to it will vary. Pros- 
perity, which comes through a miserly power of keeping 
every &rthing that is gained, will not present, in 
all its aspects, the same temptation as a prosperity 
gained without that disposition — ^by honest, steady, and 
forcible application; and the prosperity which is gained 
by that, will not present the same aspects of temptation 
as a prosperity which comes^ not so much from parsi- 
mony, or mere industy, as from a commanding talent 
to seize opportunities, and to accomplish great e^ds, 
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with comparatively little toil But, however the springs 
of a man's prosperity may vary, and the temptations 
which it brings may vary, there are some temptations 
incident to every form of prosperity. Perhaps^ that 
which most naturally strikes one's mind is^ that all 
progress of a commercial kind tends to the absorp- 
tion of the man. As a man's position rises^ as his 
transactions extend, and as his connections become 
larger, there is naturally more to be looked after, and 
more to do. The occupation and absorption is of two 
kinds: — ^first, the time; and, secondly, the thought& 
You may have a man occupied in business, and yet his 
thoughts may be very free, after all, from that business. 
That is particularly the case when he has not much 
responsibility; when he is not in charge; when he has 
only a certain defined duty before him, which he can 
fulfil by an almost mechanical and routine attention. 
In such a state of things, a man's mind may be very 
free when engaged in business.. But it is a very dif- 
ferent thing when the responsibility devolves upon 
himself; when he has all the hopes of the concern 
resting oa his own hands; and when he knows thaty 
although every one in the establishment were doing 
his duty, things will go wrong if he neglect his 
own or perform it incompetently. In that ease, the 
tendency is, that he should let business swallow up- 
first, all his time, and secondly, all his thought& 

Now, it never can be right for a man to be careless 
in that which is his proper and providential calling. 
God has given all a duty to do, a task to perform; and 
when that task is clearly pointed out by Providenoe, a 
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man ought to believe that the great Master will ezpeet 
him to accomplish it. We have a low and an exceed- 
ingly erroneous method of looking at commerce. We 
look simply on the human side; and consi(]#r only the 
motives under which one man is working for himself, 
and another man is working for himself. That is the 
lo^st and most vulgar side of the case. There is 
another aspect in which you ought to look at commerce, 
— ^its aspect with regard to the government of God. 
God might have created men as independent of each 
other, as trees are; so that every one could have pro- 
vided for himself, by simply deriving from the earth, 
air, light, and heat, without being at all dependent 
upon other men. He might have created a being that 
had no want which another man must supply. But He 
has not done so. He has created a being that has ten 
thousand wants which cannot be supplied except by 
the agency of his fellows. This is the first principle, 
and basis of commerce,-^the mutual dependence of 
human beings one on another. Man, in his fallen state, 
perverts this relation of mutual dependence from the 
excellent purposes of union and co-operation which 
it should promote, to ends of selfish indulgence. The 
sense of want leads man to seek services from his 
fellows, and the craving of self leads him to plan for 
the securing of all personal advantages, without 
regarding the interest of his neighbour. But wherever 
the renewing grace of God corrects the covetousness of 
our nature, man becomes unwilling to live to himself, 
and desires to benefit others : yet he cannot be a mere 
benefactor; he is unavoidably dependent on others: he 
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must accept their aid, or be wretched But can he not 
render them good offices in return? God puts in the 
heart of every man who is a child of His, this feeling, — 
''Although I must be indebted to others for sendees, 
if I am to be comfortable, they shall not serve me for 
nothing. I will serve them also." 

I beUeve the oldest instance of purchase and sal§ on 
record has in it all the principles of Christian commerce, 
— a commerce viewed in relation to the Divine govern- 
ment. The first case, I believe, of metallic payment of 
which we read, is the case in which the patriarch Abra- 
ham is wanting a grave for his beloved wife. The ground 
is offered to him for that grave ; but while he is willing 
to receive the service generously proffered, he is not 
willing that the service should be all on one side. He will 
receive the ground, but he will give them a consideration 
for it. In this you see the very example of God's 
design with regard to ns. He never meant us to be 
independent of one another;' but He meant that each 
man should be dependent upon the services of other 
men. He meant that we should receive and give mutual 
good offices,— each rendering to others those which we 
can best perform, each receiving those we cannot perform 
for ourselves. In a vulgar aspect, the entire region of 
commerce is a mere scrambling-field for avarice : but, 
religiously viewed, it is a great system of Divine mercy, 
whereby man is made the servant and benefactor of his 
fellow-man. The silent hand of God superintends the 
general provisioning of the human family, by intelligent 
as by unintelligent agencies, and produces the most 
amazing results; thus regulating this principle of mans 
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dependence on man, as He regulates seasons, and other 
material instruments of His bounty. 

Thus, where men are gathered together in multitudes, 
and cannot be supplied directly by nature, but must 
depend for eyery necessary of life on the co-operation of 
men. He rules the movement of living agencies as He 
rules those of the inanimate. Where the fields are to be 
supplied, the Lord moves the winds and the clouds, so 
that no field is forgotten. Where cities are to be 
supplied, the Lord rules the different energies of man ; 
so that there is not a lane or comer in the city where 
supplies are not daily furnished, and where every man 
who has industriously worked for the general service, 
may not find everything essential to his support. 

Now, looking at this great system of mutual service, 
which the Divine Being has established, every Christian 
man, finding himself placed in any position of business, 
is bound to regard himself as a servant appointed to a 
work. The Lord*s family embraces all men: they are 
to be fed. — Large numbers of you are employed in one 
department or other connected with the provision of 
food for the human race. The Lord's family includes all 
men: and they are to be clothed. — Many of you are con- 
nected with one department or other of God's great 
arrangement for clothing the human race. God's family 
are all men : they are to be housed, conveyed, warmed, 
and taught in various ways. — Many of you are connected 
with the great machinery at work for the provision of 
residence, in-door comfort, conveyance, or diffusion of 
knowledge, in different departments. It is the Lord who 

has appointed the law of mutual dependence and mutual 

o 2 
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service by which c(»&merce becomes the instniment 
of our comforts ; therefore everj man, whether he be 
empiojed for feeding, or clothing, or otherwise serv- 
ing his fellow-men, mnst regard himself as God's 
seryant^ employed in God^s household for the comfort 
of Qtod^s family, receiving, however, £or his labour a fit 
reward. 

This b^ng our view of commerce, of course anything 
like slovenliness or infvttention,--'^nything like being 
above it, and thinking it not sufficiently noble and 
dignified, — anything of that kind, is out of the question. 
When a man is engaged in any branch of trade that has 
to do with the food of the human race, let him remem- 
ber, that the Lord feedeth even the sparrow. If any 
man is engaged in providing clothes for the human race, 
let him remember, that the Lord deigns to clothe the 
very lily ; that He is not above feeding the sparrow or 
clothing the inanimate herb: and for a man to consider 
it a degradation to be occupied in any employment which 
contributes to the happiness of mankind, is not only to 
despise his fellow-men and their wants, — to despise that 
lot which Providence has appcanted to him, — ^but 
it is to despise the very labour in which the hand 
of the Almighty labours. While, however, contending 
most earnestly for diligence and heartiness in the 
caUing which God may have assigned to any man, 
remember that in all this, as prosperity sets in, there is 
the danger to which we have already alluded. It 
never was, and never could be, the design of God that 
the whole of a man's life should be buried in toil and 
earthly care. Whatever may be the design of Provi- 
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denoe^ commerce, so far as affects the feeling of mort 
men, is a n^ere getting, mere gathering, mere selBshnesi 
Though the diligent performance of commercial dnties 
is necessary, it is only the spirit of avarice which would 
merge every other duty in these; — cutting off all opportu- 
nity of henevolent labours, or of spiritual exercises : for, 
while it is true that this commercial labour is duty, it 
is duty in a form that is serviceable to our own interests 
He, then, who devotes his industry and talent exclu- 
sively for his own gain, burying his very heart and sool 
in the one work of bettering his position, is in heart a 
traitor to his Master, though labouring for sake of the 
wages in his Master's store. 

Absorption in trade, is absorption in selfishness; 
though diligence in trade, tempered with due attention 
to devotion, and to benevolence, is not only right, but 
holy. No man ought to allow his business to take away 
from him the opportunity of doitiff good, A man, before 
he had great cares and responsibilities, may have given 
time to do good: perhaps he visited the poor; perhaps 
he met a Bible or another class; perhaps he taught in the 
Sunday-School; perhaps he held some stewardship or 
office in the church of God: but he finds that his in- 
creasing business cannot be well managed if he gives i^ 
his time to do good : and the question oomes^ whether he 
shall continue to do good, and forego chances of profit^-— or 
secure all the profit he can, and forsake the doing good; 
whether, in a word, he shall sacrifice good-doing, or 
sacrifice money-making. Take care, take care : remem- 
ber, there is an absorption of the mind, with the absorp- 
tion of the time; and, now that you are beginning to 
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doubt whether you must not give more time to your 
business, it proves that your business is getting hold of 
your mind; and, unless you stand there, your mind will 
be completely taken up with secular concerns. 

Men ought not to allow business to rob them of the 
time they have been wont to bestow to get good. 
Perhaps, before acquiring so much, they were in the habit 
of devoting an evening in the week to hear preaching; — 
they had an evening for their class, or for the prayer- 
meeting, or some other object designed to preserve the 
life of God in their souls. But as business increases, 
there is a great disposition — ^not to cut this off all at 
once, but — ^to become irregular in it. Take care there : 
take care how you give up to increasing business any of 
the time you have employed in doing good, or the time 
you have employed in getting good. The more you 
receive, the more you ought to do ; the more you rise, 
the more you are in danger ; and, as cares increase, you 
require more time devoted to doing good and getting 
good, in order to give your mind that spiritual elasticity 
and Christian power that will enable it to keep the 
affairs of the world in their right place, and to stay its 
affections on the Saviour. It is true, this will perhaps 
involve a sacrifice : but in either case there is a sacrifice; 
— in the one a sacrifice of the spiritual, in the other of 
the temporal; and one of these sacrifices you must make; 
— a sacrifice of doing good, or a sacrifice of doing business, 
— a sacrifice of getting good, or of getting profit. You 
will choose between them. Deliberate : do not shut 
your eyes : know what you are doing, but choose. 

Attendant upon this absorption, is another of the 
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dangers of bosinessiy which maj be called in a general term 
Secularity. — ^When a man's thoughts become absorbed 
in mercantile transactions affecting his own pros- 
perity, there is a natural tendency to look at eyerything 
in a light relating to worldly position. One is in very 
great danger of getting to think that his happiness 
is hanging upon his success in business. When a man 
is really happy in his Saviour, he knows that he should 
rejoice in prosperity, and that he should feel adversity : 
but he will never stoop to feel that his happiness 
depends upon prosperity in business. He feels his 
happiness beyond and above that. But a man absorbed 
in business shows, that success in business, although he 
would not for the world call it ''the one thing needful," is 
what most moves his feelings ; and he learns to reckon 
his happiness by the amount of his success. If things 
go well, profits come in, and the accounts balance hand- 
somely, he is bright and cheerful ; but if there should 
be a turn in the tide, then he resigns himself to chagrin. 
He begins to estimate his own value by the same stand- 
ard; and to regard himself higher or lower, according 
as his money accumulates or diminishe& He also begins 
to value others, not so much by their principles^ as by 
their purse ; not by what they are morally worth, but by 
what they have got. Nothing can be more secular than 
to estimate a man by what he hoLs, instead of by what 
he t8. Every man's mind, that is sound and right, 
estimates a man by what he is: and only as a man 
becomes money-hardened, does he feel his heart 
closed towards other men, and his estimate of them 
regulated by the same rule as regulates his estimate 
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of a bank-note, — ^that k, the amount of the figure for 
which it is good. In fact, jou hear men spoken of afl 
being "good men," — ^that word meaning oalj that thej 
are worth so-much. Now, in respect of business trans- 
actions, when you consider whom you would trusty it is 
necessary that you should judge whether the men be 
solvent or not : but although it is perfectly right, in the 
way of business, to entertain that consideration, it by no 
means follows that you should regulate your esteem of 
them in general life, according to the amount of money 
they possess. And, e?en with regard to religious things^ 
you will find that a man of secularized feeling — a man 
whose heart the world is absorbing — estimates his religious 
friends a good deal according to the itok they take 
among men; he estimates church movements very much 
by worldly calculation; he estimates the interest and 
value of a religious body very much by what the men 
composing it would pass for on 'Change ; he estimates 
the privilege of being connected with such a body very 
much by the position which those belonging to it 
hold in life : and thus grows up a habit of mind, 
till he looks at the most sacred things in a secular 
point oi view ; and attending the house of God, and 
giving to religious charities, become at last matters 
weighed and judged of much more by considerations of 
respectability, than by considisrationB brought down 
secretly from the throne of God. 

Another danger incident to commercial prosperity is 
that of Luxury; — and this is a danger which men are, in 
this age and country, perhaps more exposed to, and 
seduced by, than ever was the case before. I need not 
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Spend anytime in pointing out to jou the way in which this 
operates: all of you can see it. You know how many nm 
too fast A man is prospering, and he often thinks that he 
ought to change his style of liring. Now, I do not hy any 
means say that the Word of God, or that Christianity, 
rightly understood, commands that a man whom God 
has prospered should not use and improve the faciliUes 
which that prosperity gives him, for his own comfort, and 
that of his family. I helieve there is nothing in God's 
Word to justify any such doctrine. But while there is a 
legitimate and useful progress in man's enjoyments^ 
according to the prosperity which God has given him, 
there is lurking very close to that, and wearing very 
much the same aspect, a state of the heart that desires 
to have all the indulgences of the day; — to have the same 
splendour, either for the person, or the house, that our 
neighbours have who are a little further on than we. 
There is, in the individual and family, a constant straining 
ftfter a higher style of living, and a more splendid appear- 
ance. Our commercial classes, or rather the Christian men 
among them, ought to take it as a matter of calm, 
Christian, and noble consideration, whether it would not 
be well to make a stand, — not by adopting any prim or 
eccentric set of manners, (that is not Christianity,) 
but by using Christian discretion ; calmly putting aside 
superfluities; resolving not to be over-ridden by the rage 
for display ; steadily holding the enjoyment of comfort, 
and solid respectability; rejecting everything that tends 
to softness, — to the bringing up a family in a style of 
luxury, which, should reverses come, could not be main- 
tained;— everything tending to form a community to 
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habits which, should thej go on, as in the present day, 
must sorely enervate our national character, so that you 
will soon find it difficult to discover that ancient hardi- 
ness for which this country has been celebrated. 

Another danger incident to prosperity is Pride. — ^And 
here, perhaps, there can scarcely be a better example of 
what pride is, than in the case of a man who is pros- 
pering in the world. In other matters it is sometimes 
difficult to judge what the state of mind is wluch con- 
stitutes pride. Persons seem to think that humility lies 
in a man's believing that he is not what he is, and pride 
in believing that he is what he is not Suppose a man, 
on balancing his accounts, finds that he is worth ten 
thousand pounds: it is not pride in that man to say, 
''I have ten thousand pounds;" and it would not be 
humility to say, "I am not worth ten thousand 
pounds." To recognize and know exactly what he is, 
and what he has, is not pride. If a^ man is at the head 
of an establishment, it is not humility to say, '* 1 am a 
servant in this establishment." It is not pride to say, 
'' I am at the head of it :" for to say he is not the head, 
would be a falsehood and folly ; to recognize that he is 
the head, is only proper and correct. Taking this simple 
case, it is plain that pride does not consist in knowing 
what you are, and what you have ; and that humility does 
not consist in denying what you have, and what you are. 
But, one thing is very certain, — that a proud man is 
inclined to think that he is what he is not; and that the 
man who is humble, is inclined to think that he is less 
than he is : and any man who does not wish to be carried 
away by his own heart's pride, will take good care that 
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he has something as plain before him as the figures of a 
ledger, before he makes up his mind to say, ''I am so and 
so, and I have so and so.** That being plain, a man ought 
to recognize it. Pride does not lie in the knowledge of 
what a man is, or what a man has. Then, what is pride ) 
Take this man again. There he is, with his accounts 
just balanced : and the fact comes out for the first time 
in his life, — ^and perhaps a fact which he one day never 
expected would arise, — ^that he is worth ten thousand 
poimds. How does his heart beat under that fact? 
One man lifts up that heart, and says, '^God, I thank 
Thee for that Thou hast given me power to get this 
wealth." Another man thinks nothing of God at 
all; he never thinks of any mercy having been given 
him at all : he looks at the fact, that he is worth 
ten thousand pounds; and he thinks how clever and 
successful he has been : his heart rises with the thought^ 
and he steps out of his counting-house a greater man in 
his own eye than he ever was before. Now, that which 
constitutes pride is this, — ^a man conceiving himself to 
be anything, or to have anything, independently of God. 
When a man acknowledges^ '^I have so much,** but feels 
''I have received it, I am a debtor, I am accountable for 
it ;** — that is not pride. But, when a man feels that he has 
so much, and forgets "I have received it;" forgets "I am 
a debtor for it;" forgets ''I am accountable ;" and then 
goes and lifts up his own heart, and thinks great things 
of himself ; — ^that man is proud, that man has erected 
himself into his own god and his own lord. He is 
feeling as if it were his own power and wisdom that had 
done this: and, of all folly there is no folly madder 
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thui that of pride. It might have been but the breakiDg 
of a limb, — ^it might have been but the change of the 
wind one daj, — it might have been but some little omi£h 
ffion of a faculty in jour eye, in your memory, in your 
judgment, — something that vrould have led all that knew 
you to say, "Well, he is a very clever, a very sensible, a 
very industrious man; but, somehow, there is just some- 
thing wanting, but one cannot tell what it is : but there 
is something wanting, and nothing will go right' with 
him." It might have been just this something, — so little 
that you could hardly tell what it is ; but that little 
want might have made you an unsuccessfid and abortive 
man all the days of your life. It is ''He that giveth 
power to get wealth :" whether it be talent^ or health, 
— ^which industry always supposes to a certain extent, — 
or whether it be facilities of circumstance, or whatsoever 
it be, you owe it to God; and ye that have prospered 
much more than others, ought to conceive yourselves 
heavy debtors ; for, to whom much has been given, from 
him much shall be required. Tou have nothing but 
what you have received. Say that talent did it! Gould 
the Divine Master have given a great benefit in a more 
grateful form? Tou did not make your talent. In 
giving you success on the basis of talent, the Lord 
has shown to you tender mercy; a bounty which lays 
you under a special obligation: and if you take that 
peculiar talent^ — not as God's greatest gift to you, and 
your greatest debt to Him, — ^but as an argument for 
forgetting €k>d, then, alas for you in the day when He 
that gave that talent shall call you to account for the 
way in which you have used it ! 
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Perhaps of all the caases which incline men to pride, 
none acts more powerfully than the acquisition of 
wealth. So far as men are concerned, it gives us as to 
all, a sense of independence, and as to most a sense of 
superiority. Thus, independent of every one here, and 
above the great majority, the man of wealth has a feel- 
ing of self-completeness, which easily passes into self- 
importance, and from that into self-glorification. He 
sees how remarkably he succeeds, how many others £ul ; 
and the contrast is strong in &vour of himself. Then 
£rom the lips of his neighbours he often hears words 
of compliment, and in their looks reads the impression 
of his greatness: if he has wants, they are at once 
gratified; if he has pleasures, they are purchased by 
himself. It is thus very easy to forget that he is a 
debtor and servant, and to ascribe to his own superiority 
all the benefits wherewith his life has been crowned. 
It is very common to represent the pride of commercial 
prosperity as the most despicable of all kinds of pride. 
Many, who could tolerate pride in the descendants of 
ancient houses,— or men of high standing in letters, in 
war, or in political life, — ^look upon the purse-pride of the 
merchant as vulgar and disgusting. " It is nothing but 
money!*' they cry. " As to the others, they have some- 
thing to be proud of.*' Something to be proud of! 
What is that? Something they have not received, — 
something they could • have produced by their own 
power, unaided, and independent? Such a thing is not. 
Whether it be in ancestry, in mind, in physical beauty 
or force, — ^nothing have we that we have not received ; 
and, therefore, nothing which, properly viewed, gives 
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US a title to glory in ourselves. It therefore seems 
useless to set up one kind of pride as more foolish than 
another, on the groimd that one man has more whereof 
to be proud than another. Perhaps, all that such persons 
mean is, that the one man has more, or has a nobler 
possession than the other. We do not blame you for 
deeming other possessions nobler than wealth: thej 
are so; — far nobler, unspeakably nobler; — ^but a noble 
possession gives no more justification to pride than a 
mean one, genius not more than pelf. All descriptions 
of pride are equally destitute of reason. But if you 
insist that some have more excuse than others, then 
ought not that excuse to be taken rather from 
the confined vision of the person receiving the gift^ 
than from the splendour of the gift] It would not 
be natural to excuse ingratitude on the part of a 
subject, by pointing out the extraordinary nature of 
the benefits which his Sovereign had bestowed upon 
him; and, indeed, there is something in the nature of 
high intellectual gifts which makes the folly of pride 
appear, in such cases, most inexcusable of all: for the 
bright ought to be the wise; and in high station, or 
public life, there is also a wide range of observation, 
which ought to correct over- weening self-esteem; while 
the limited sphere and lower pursuits of the mere 
man of business render it less wonderful, as a point 
only of natural character, that when he finds him- 
self increasing in goods he should imagine himself 
to be some great one. The higher the intellect, the 
wider the sphere, the more is pride without excuse; 
and as pride is willing to feed on any object, however 
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mean, it is least to be wondered at when you find it 
swelling up men who are large in a little circle, and 
successful in the sordid race for money. Taking natural 
grounds alone, the less the knowledge, the more con- 
tracted the sphere, the more excusable is pride; but 
the moment you come upon Christian ground, all de- 
scriptions of pride are accursed together; and, under the 
solemn condemnation of them all, we have no power 
left to balance, their respective guilt But if purse-pride 
be not more foolish than other pride in its foundation, 
it is more offensive in its form; there is a grace with 
other forms of pride, which is the real excuse men 
feel for them, and not any superiority in their grounds : 
but in purse-pride there is neither grace, nor delicacy, 
nor commendation whatever; it is simply repulsive, and 
therefore odious to all men, even to those who never 
look at it in the light of a sin. If you are prospering, 
and feel your sense of consequence now and then rising, 
it would be well to keep in your eye a man far above 
yourself, and to ask, what you would think of him if 
he put on air& 

Another danger incident to prosperity, and one closely 
related to pride, is Ambition. — As, a man gets on 
in the world, he naturally desires to extend the circle of 
his acquaintance, to take a different position among men; 
and ambition, in this case, la found constantly out- 
weighing other considerations. He arrives at a time 
when he thinks he may safely change his residence, and 
take a house more handsome and commodious. There 
are two things to be looked at : — one is, " Where can I 
do most good?" the other is, "Where shall I be the 
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most fashionable?" And how many men vrhom God 
has prospered, and whose families are growing up 
around them, when they come to change their residence, 
forget the main thing ! Instead of seeking a position 
where they can be useful; where they can have for them- 
selves and their children the means of grace ; where 
they can do good, and get good ; they seek a position 
where they will be in the midst of those a little beyond 
themselves in worldly station. In their new neighbour- 
hood they find that the fashionable place of worship 
is one where there is little of the truth or power of 
God, but it is the place where all the " respectability'* 
go j and the Methodists are poor there : and so, after 
qualms and discomforts, respectability outweighs all 
higher considerations ; and Sunday, instead of being 
ruled by conscience, is led by fashion. When asked by 
old friends on these points, they acknowledge that they 
have "not just the means of grace they could wish;" 
that is "the only drawback:" but the effect of that 
drawback is, that their children grow up imgodly, and 
their latter days are dark. This ambition, also, is shown 
in the whole training of the children. One who is deter- 
mined to be Mthful, will train his children to usefulness, 
to charity, to the school, the visiting of the poor, and 
all good works; to the means of grace, and the 
fellowship of God's people; but one whose heart 
yields to the world, thinks that his children will have a 
better opening in life if they should not be so much 
connected with a few plain Methodists, — ^a few religious 
people, who have no great name and standing in society, 
nor are likely to open their path; and that it would 
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be better for them if tbey should not be mixed up with 
obscure movements for merelj doing good; but that 
they should have other chances and other opportunities : 
and m9re time, therefore, is spent by them in acquiring 
accomplishments that pass away, than upon that which 
is solid and eyerlasting. On putting them to school, 
they are particular to know that dancing is taught, and 
not so particular about the sort of religious teaching: 
enough that the lady of the school is "a religious 
woman," and they are satisfied all will be right as to 
religious instruction: — "but you have a competent 
person to teach dancing." A religious man ought to take 
care that his children are brought up in all intelligence 
and refinement, without any peculiarities or oddities. 
All queemesses and eccentricities are repugnant to the 
Gospel of Christ. The Gospel never taught anything 
of that kind. But, while the religious man ought to 
avoid all these things, there ought to be an everlasting 
maintenance of the principle — that earthly things are 
but of earth, and passing away ; while grace, and truth, 
and the image of God, are immortal, and are to be 
cultivated for eternity. 

Then this ambition often leads a man away into 
societies and associations in which it is hard to remember 
God. He has, perhaps, from proper views, entered upon 
municipal obligations. I do not blame him for that : I 
believe a Christian man ought to be prepared to fulfil 
every station of usefulness, and to labour in every 
office for the public good. But when he does put his 
band to such a plough, let him remember that he is sure 
to have new temptations. When once in the circle, its 
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ambitions and its spirit are inviting him continuallj. 
The Councilman feels rather coming down when he 
enters the prajer-meeting ; the Alderman feels scarcely 
among his peers as he sits down with his brother class- 
leaders ; and the Major hardly deems it magisterial to 
address a Sunday-School, or be called upon to engage in 
public prayer at a prayer-meeting. While thus the 
charms of Christian fellowship, and of godly labours, are 
fading from his view, he will see new charms in public 
note and honour; and unless he is determined to sacrifice 
both society and its honours, whatever they may be, 
rather than depart from the simplicity of a disciple of 
Christ, he will gradually be won on by such ambitions, 
until he is alienated from the society of the saints, 
and is found constantly among more splendid but 
worldly circles, forgetful of the joys of Christian 
charity, gathering only the rewards of municipal and 
public life. In all these, and in many other forms, 
prosperity brings with it its dangers : and, 0, how 
many there are who, under these dangers, have wavered 
and fallen ! How many who begin life like a Christian, 
and end it like a worldling ! who were humble, and 
simple, and meek, and diligent, and ready in the 
work of Christ ; who were often visiting the poor and 
the sick; but who afterwards began to lack time for 
such things ; and then began to be a little above their 
religious friends, and then to get entangled in other 
spheres, and with one thing and another thing, until the 
time arrived when they came down now and then into 
their old position among the people of God, and took a 
part rather magnificently, and took great credit to 
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themselves that they ''had still a warm heart towards 
the cause.'* Little more is then to be seen of them for a 
long time : and, alas ! for any good work, for any effort 
to glorify God or save a human soul, do not go to that 
man. Do not go if you are needy, or if you are sick in 
soul or body : it is no use going there, he is a dry tree. 
You will see wealth, but you will find no bounty j you 
will find prosperity, but you will find no love of God; 
you will find him in splendour, but you will find no joy 
of the Spirit in his heart. There he is, elevated and rich ; 
but, ah ! his heart and soul are dead within him : and 
he is going down to the grave a man that has gotten 
gold, but lost grace, and thrown away opportunities of 
doing good. That is one of the most melancholy sights 
one can see. But there is another sight which one some- 
times sees, — a man who, as he has risen in position, has 
become meeker and humbler ; who, as his family has 
grown up, and higher circles have opened to him, 
has clung more closely than ever to the people of God ; 
who, as various opportunities of worldly aggrandizement 
have come, has availed himself of them as far as is con- 
sistent ; and has used the influence they gave to do good, 
with his time, with his person, with his word, with his 
money ; and has been found ever testifying to this truth, 
" I have nothing but what I have received. My Master 
gave one talent, and I occupied; it is now five, it is now 
ten : but still they are my Master's talents, and I must 
occupy till He comes." When I see a man like that, 
whom God has prospered, honouring God in his pros- 
perity, few spectacles do my heart more good. Oh 
such a man, and on his house, one cannot help invoking 
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God*s blessing. It is a poor thing to look on the 
elevation of a great, bleak, dusky hill, that rears up its 
head above you, — ^very high and mightily above you : 
but it is wofully fruitless; and all it does by its eleva- 
tion is to shade off the sun and warmth, and leave all 
things that lie near its greatness, in bleakness and chill 
below : and that is the elevation of many rich men. It 
is another thing to sit under a fruitful tree : though it 
be high, it is beautiful in its height, and fruitful in its 
beauty; and out of God's earth, and God's air, light, and 
heat wherewith it is fed, it yields abundantly for the 
happiness of God's creatures. 

I have consumed so much of your time, that very 
little remains to devote to the second part of the 
subject, — namely, the right use of Con^mercial Pros- 
perity. 

Suppose a man's prosperity came by chance, why then, 
let its use be determined by accident. If it came by his 
own doing, why then, of course, he may use that prosperity 
for himself, only carrying out his own pleasures. But, 
if it be proved that prosperity is not the result of 
chance, then it ought not to be left to take an acci- 
dental direction. If it be proved that it is not merely the 
creation of himself, then it ought not to be appropriated 
only with selfish views. If that prosperity has come from 
the gift of God in the first case, and from a favouring 
providence of God constantly presiding over him; if, in 
a word, it is God's gift, then surely God's will must be 
consulted in the use of it. You cannot escape from the 
duty of consulting the will of God, as to how your 
prosperity should be used, unless you are prepared to 
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deny that it was God that gave it. You cannot deny 
that, had the will of God decided that you were to be 
poor, not all the power of earth could have made you 
capable of being rich. Your prosperity is God's gift, and 
it ought to be used for God's purposes. What does God 
bestow gifts for? He makes this air, and gives it the 
power to envelope all the earth. Is it not that we may be 
sustained happily 1 He makes that sun, and clothes him 
with the glory which every eye looks upon with 
wonder. Why gives He him that glory? That he may 
make a bright and beautiful world for God's creatures. 
He gives to the sky its various beauties of day and 
night, of cloud and star, all to give light, or for signs, 
or for seasons; or for days, or for years; — ^all for the 
welfare and happiness of man. So in heat and liglit; 
in the plant, the wheat, the apple-bud, and other 
natural productions : in all these we find some wonderful 
faculty operating ; and what is the direction im- 
pressed upon it? We find in all the precept, — "Do 
good; spread comfort; benefit something; feed some- 
thing; clothe something; refresh something; give enjoy- 
ment to something." There is this law written on all 
God's creatures, — ^" Spread happiness." That is the great 
purpose of the Divine mind, — the spread of happiness 
everywhere throughout His creation. Are you, who 
stand nearer far to God than these insensible things; 
you, who are not a senseless sun, or a senseless sky, or a 
senseless tree; you, who were created originally in the 
image of God ; are you, think you, excluded from the same 
benevolent design? Nay, you are formed with a design 
not only to be instruments of the Divine work, but par- 
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takers of the Diviiie nature, and intelligent agents for 
spreading blessings, temporal and spiritual, for time 
and eternity. The prosperity He has given is not with 
the narrow design of making you rich on earth, but of 
making you rich throughout eternity; of making you 
the means of enriching and benefiting others, whose 
immortal happiness shall react upon your own : you are 
to take your prosperity as God*s treasure, entrusted to 
you to be used for His purpose of doing good, and 
spreading happiness, temporal and everlasting. 

A man in business, who is prosperous, in considering 
how he can do good in the use of his prosperity, ought 
first of all to look to his dependents ; he ought to 
regard it as the means of doing them good. But when 
you want to do men good, you ought to ask yourself 
this question, — "Ought I to begin with the soul, and 
never mind the body; or begin with the body, and 
through it endeavour to reach the soulT The right 
way of doing a man good, is neither to neglect the 
wants of the body nor of the soul. What does our great 
Father do ? " He hath not left Himself without witness 
in that He did good." How did He good? "By 
sending us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling 
our hearts with food and gladness." So the Lord 
"makes His sun to shine on the evil and the good; 
and sends rain on the just and the unjust." He does 
good to the body of every man, and makes that the 
way into a man's souL A man can understand kind- 
ness to his body. The natural man, the carnal man, 
the man dead in sins, can understand that you are his 
friend, when he sees you entering into the difficulties 
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he feels, and relieving the wants which press upon him; 
and, bj thus taking the Divine example, we ought to 
exercise our benevolence in making men happy in what 
they feel to be happiness. But then it is a poor thing 
merely to give that, happiness which a breath of con- 
tagion may blast for ever, or one stroke of accident 
crush out in a moment. You ought, in promoting 
his present happiness, to try and make that the 
means of leading him to everlasting happiness. 0, it 
is a glorious thing, when a Christian man is bending 
over another man whom he feels to be unsaved, and 
is endeavouring to make a little temporal comfort, that 
he puts into his hands, turn into the germ of the 
soul's happiness in God for ever ! A little temporal 
comfort, if followed up with Christian feeling and 
Christian appliances, may be the channel of bringing a 
man to God and peace. Then, you that are prosperous, 
think of this. Some of you who are young are think- 
ing how your own employers ought to act; but 
think rather how you should act if God prospers you : 
and whether you are prosperous now, or may be pros- 
perous hereafter, in the name of the Lord resolve, that 
every man dependent on you shall be happy if you can 
make him happy. They are the instruments of your 
prosperity; — ^I say advisedly, the instruments; — ^they can 
never be the cause ; no subordinates can be the cause of 
a principal's wealth. If the head of the establishment 
— no matter what you are who are under him — ^playa 
his own part ill, nothing will make him prosperous. It 
is right, then, for the masters to say, that men are not 
the cause of their wealth, but they are the instruments. 
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Masters employ them, — ^they want them, — they avail 
themselves of their talent, and energy, — ^which on their 
part they give: they are not unconscious instruments; 
they are brethren after all; and it ought to be joy to 
a Christian to make the instruments of his purposes 
comfortable; to give them, in their board, their chamber, 
their hours of labour, in facilities for mental and social 
improvement, and for attending the means of grace^ 
the opportunity of enjoying everything that tends to 
make life desirable, and then to follow up all that 
with truly Christian efforts for the salvation of their 
souls. 

Beyond this circle, a man ought to try to do good 
among his customers. Your prosperity gives you a good 
opportunity to move with effect on the side of fidr 
dealing, on the side of generous sentiments, of kindly 
feeling, of justice, reason, and goodness, for the benefit of 
the public and the honour of religion. 

The prosperous wholesale merchant may, without 
intruding formal religion upon men in business, give his 
establishment such a moral tone that retailers who fre- 
quent it shall take from it a healthy impression ; and 
in his brief, hurried, personal interviews with them, he 
may occasionally say a word with a direct religious 
tendency, and always evince a spirit better than that of 
the world, which will weigh in their minds all the more 
by reason of his prosperity. One who is faint-hearted, 
yet sincere in a desire to honour God in his business, 
would gather courage from the exsunple of one eminent 
in his line. The prosperous retail trader also has his 
own sphere : the knowledge that he is rising, g^ves him 
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weight with his neighbours who come to his shop; and 
he has a constant opportunity of exercising a healthy 
influence on their moral feelings ; and will not fail to do 
80 if he is himself animated, and animates his servants, 
by good principles. It is especially to the poor that the 
counter is a kind of practical pulpit, on which they see 
lessons of another pulpit ground to dust as worthless, or 
set up as treasures; and he who, behind his counter, 
preaches in his dealings righteousness and charity, 
is a good helper in the work of God's most faithful 
servants. 

The prosperous man may also do good among his 
fellow-tradesmen. With them, especially, his success 
gives him influence; and it is his duty to employ that 
influence to discourage every practice of the trade which 
is questionable in point of integrity, and to promote all 
practices which tend to the advantage of the public, 
the kind treatment of subordinates, and the maintenance 
of a high moral tone. His success gives him a right 
to speak; and with young tradesmen an honest testimony 
from him against chicane, and in favour of sincere piety, 
will often go far. If the unsuccessful preach the neces- 
sity of fearing God and working righteousness, men 
will pay little heed ; but their ear is open when a suc- 
cessful man says, with conviction and force, that he 
ascribes all his prosperity to the blessing of God on his 
humble eflbrt to maintain Christian principles in his 
business, and to honour Him with the first fruits of 
his increase. In order to an influence really available 
for good among his fellow-tradesmen, he must not, in 
competition, use arts which give them just cause of 
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complaint ; or display an indifference to their welfare. 
True, he should not, just to protect a few men in old 
and incompetent habits of business, abstain from using 
legitimate facilities for serving the public on the best 
possible terms, and with the best possible articles. It ia^ 
in fact, his duty to the utmost to improve the means 
and the terms of the public supply; for his co-operation 
is not to be with those of his own trade, for their benefit) 
at the expense of the community, but to be with every 
man in the community who is striving to find comforts 
for his family. Any one who vigorously co-operates with 
the whole community to improve their family supplies, 
will certainly surpass many of his fellow-tradesmen, and 
thereby incur the charge of undue competition. With 
most men the motive may be one of mere competition, — 
their duty to serve the community being forgotten, and 
their desire to eclipse their neighbours alone prevalent 
But a man who desires to please God, will see that it is 
not right either to injure his fellow-tradesmen, merely 
for the sake of benefiting himself, or to injure the com- 
munity merely for the sake of benefiting his fellow- 
tradesmen. Brotherhood is not confined to the guild, to 
the parish, to the borough, or to the nation. Brotherhood 
is the bond which links us to all men, and all men to 
us; therefore, it is our duty to perform our allotted task, 
whatever it may be, in that way which we honestly 
believe will best promote plenty and comfort among 
mankind at large. But if this be the motive of your 
improved modes of trade, of your frequenting better 
markets, and offering better terms, it will be clearly 
seen in your spirit towards your fellow-tradesmen. There 
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will be no sly word to their disadvantage, no unfair 
courting of their customers, no glee to find them going 
down ; but there will be an open and manlj wish that 
they may prosper; and if they have reverses, even though 
you are satisfied that, had they only taken the best and 
most improved methods of serving their neighbours, no 
such reverses would have come, you will show them the 
generous sympathy of a friend. Let every man, then, 
maintain his independence, as a servant, not of the trade, 
but of the public; let him also maintain his generosity 
as a fellow-workman, not a rival of the trade ; and thus 
doing right, in the fear of the Lord, he will hold a place 
in the eye of his fellows, from which he can speak with 
effect in favour of every useful movement, and in vindi- 
cation of all the laws and ordinances of Christ. 

Prosperity ought, also, to be used for good in all the 
relations of a citizen. One prosperous tradesman may 
do much in a town to improve the religious condition 
of its people. It is wrong to neglect things affecting 
the health and house-comforts of the poor, thinking 
that directly religious agencies alone can do good. 
True, virtue alone can make a people permanently 
comfortable, and virtue can be permanently based on 
religion alone : but nothing is more directly calculated 
to bring men to value religion, than the sight of re- 
ligious men earnestly engaged in disinterested efforts 
for their welfare. Use then your influence to. 
encourage or to originate efforts for improving the 
homes of the poor, for promoting cleanliness, for re- 
lieving the aged and the sick; for leading the autho- 
rities to put down vice, to protect the sanctity of the 
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Sabbath, and to honour religion; for checking foolish 
and corrupting amusements; for giving a good tone 
to the press; for leading men to make religion a greater 
thing than politics, in choosing legislators; and, in fact^ 
for impressing upon all public movements as much as 
possible of Christian principle. Do not set up for a 
public man; and, on the other hand, do not wait for a 
Committee or Society to do everything for you: but 
modestly and firmly exert your personal influence, and 
pray that God may bless your attempt. 

Prosperity ought, also, to be used within the church. 
An additional consequence attaches to all your acts, from 
your position. Tracing your prosperity to the hand 
of God, you should steadily use it for the glory of God, 
first, in giving all the weight of your personal support 
to holy things, and then by devoting your property to 
the service of the house of God, loving it above your own 
house, and to the service of all religious institutions. 
A rill from the tide of your prosperity should be found 
swelling all the streams of benevolence which work the 
machinery of our great Christian agencies. 

May God prosper you, and give you all of this 
world's good which you can bear I May He ^command 
the blessing upon thee in thy storehouses^ and in all 
that thou settest thy hand unto." May the ''Lord 
open unto you His good treasure." May your dis- 
appointments be few, and causes of heart-breaking never 
come ; but, above all, may He grant that the cares of the 
world, that the deceitfulness of riches, may never choke 
the good seed of the kingdom in you, but that you may 
all be gathered into His gamer at last. Amen and Amen. 
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BY THE BEV. JOHN BATTENBURf. 



HASTE TO BE RICH. 



The race for riches, — the race for glory 1 the treasures 
of earth, — the treasures of heaven! These views are 
presented in contradistinction. Seldom, if ever, are the 
two pursuits simultaneous in a single person; seldom do 
men seek the treasures of the world, and, at the same 
time, in all sincerity and earnestness, seek for the 
treasures of heaven. Inspiration declares, " Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon." (Luke xvi. 13.) Bival 
interests, rival principles, rival aims are supposed; and 
the man who yields his heart to mammon, at once, by 
implication, renounces the authority of God. "Charge 
them that are rich in this world, that they be not high- 
minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living 
God." (1 Tim. vi. 17.) Here is the struggle for a 
throne, and both cannot win. The triumph of uncertain 
riches, in the competition for a man's heart, is the 
dethronement of the living God. If riches get in, as 
the habitual trust of the lieart, they come in place of 
God, and in defiance of Him. " If I have made gold 
my hope, or have said to the fine gold. Thou art my 
confidence : if I rejoiced because my wealth was great, 
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and because mine hand had gotten much : if I beheld the 

sun when it shined, or the moon walking in brightness, 

and mj heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth 

hath kissed mj hand, — ^this also were an iniquity to be 

punished by the Judge; for I should have denied 

the God that is above." (Job xxxi. 25 — 28.) 

Man, an accountable and responsible being, — placed in 

a state of probation, — having a few brief years to exist 

in this temporal and mortal state, — to be called to 

an account for thoughts, for words, for actions, for 

the universal conduct of life, — ^to stand solemnly 

arraigned before God the Judge of all, when "He shall 

descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of 

the archangel, and the trump of God," — is here in a 

serious and fearful position! How shall he so use the 

present world, as not to lose the world to come ] How 

shall he so square his life and conduct, that he may hear 

the plaudits of the Judge, — 

** Well and faithfully done ! 
Enter into My joy, and sit down on My throne?" 

Our Lord, in His inimitable discourse, as recorded 
in the twelfth chapter of St. Luke, while establishing 
the consolatory truth of a special and gracious Provi- 
dential care and regard for man, has given us en- 
couraging instruction as to our spirit and conduct in 
relation to the temporal blessings of life, and the concerns 
of eternity. " But rather seek ye the kingdom of God, 
and all these things shall be added unto you." Here 
you have the rule, — the rule of inspiration, — the infaUible 
rule of the Lord of all; and according to this rule you 
are directed to make the pursuit of religion first: first 
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in priority, first in preference, first in the devotion of 
your whole heart to God The order of God is here 
given, — ^to seek, as the primary business of life, the 
kingdom of God, described as righteousness, peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost : man entering into this spiritual 
kingdom, by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; becoming 
thus a new creature, accepted of God, renewed in spirit, 
and uniformly making the spiritual kingdom of God the 
subject of his care, energy, and affection. Seek ye the 
kingdom of God first; and all these things, — all worldly 
good — food, raiment, preservation, — whatever is necessary 
for a reputable and safe passage through time, — shall be 
added: added in quantity, added in manner, added in 
season; by the disposing hand of a wise and gracious 
Head and Redeemer, — a Redeemer, who designs for 
man, not so much a resting-place on earth, as the 
fruition of his own glorious presence in heaven. "Fear 
not, little flock; it is your Father's good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom." (Luke xii. 32.) 

The terse motto given to me for the subject of this 
evening's address seems to imply a contrary view, and 
to reverse the order of our Lord. — Not religion, but the 
world first. — " Haste to be rich." The world the object 
of primary attention, and the service of God made a 
secondary pursuit, if not wholly disregarded ! probably, 
God nowhere! He will not be second; He must be "all 
in all," or nothing; He will have all the heart, or none 
of it. The things of time embracing and receiving an 
undivided attention, engrossing the whole heart, and 
engaging all the energies of life ! The world first, and 
then, as it happens, religion second, — if at all, — is de- 
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scriptive of a numerous class. Such a course is contrary 
to the entire spirit and principle of Inspiration. 

We do not mean to insinuate in these remarks^ or in 
any ohservations that we may subsequently make, that 
the possession of wealth is necessarily, and in all cases, 
sinful. A general equalisation of property, — and the 
proposition to reduce man to one common level, — are 
theories both absurd and unscripturaL ''The rich 
and poor meet together; the Lord is the maker of 
them all." (Pro v. xxii. 2.) "Promotion cometh neither 
from the east, nor from the west, nor from the south. 
But God is the Judge : He putteth down one, and 
setteth up another." (Psalm Ixxv. 6, 7.) 

As poverty and godliness are not necessarily combined, 
so neither are wealth and impiety. Sacred history 
instructs us, that there have been wealthy men eminently 
devout, — ^men who have exhibited an invaluable practical 
religion. Abraham and Job had large possessions ; 
Moses and Daniel were men of elevated rank ; Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathea were both influential senators, 
and undoubtedly men of property. We are not about 
to enter upon a tirade against either rank or riches, 
simply and abstractedly considered. This would be 
degrading the office of a Christian Minister, and con- 
tradicting the general principles of the inspired volume. 
While station, property, and influence are used according 
to the will of God, they give opportunities of usefulness 
that cannot be gained by those without them. To 
observe a man of wealth consecrating that wealth to 
God, — taking a lively interest in the services of reli- 
gion, in the improvement of mankind, and in the 
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general diffusion of religious truth; — ^to see a man of 
station descending to the poor, regarding with interest 
their sufferings, "ready to distribute, willing to com- 
municate ;" — ^is to see a man honouring the Almighty, and 
laying up for himself treasures in the future world, as' he 
has secured treasures in the present. We must not, 
however, forget the words of our Lord : "How hardly 
shall a rich man enter into the kingdom of God !" into 
the possession and enjoyment of real religion, of spiritual 
and converting grace. "It is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God." These are assertions 
undoubtedly intended to have an admonitory bearing 
upon those who are blessed in reality, or in prospect, with 
an abundance of this world's good. 

" Not many great." — Yet there are, like " the Eunuch 
of great authority, under Gandace, Queen of the Ethio- 
pians,** and who "had charge of all her treasure," who seek 
to be rich towards God. The gate of mercy is as freely 
open to the rich as to the poor. The cause of obstruction 
may be the abundance of worldly good, tempting the 
heart from God : hence for the camel to go through the 
eye of the needle is a difficult task. But, how interesting 
the sight, — ^a man preferring his future to his present 
good ! — « rich man selling all, and following the Son of 
God ! The example is rare, but honourable ; and when the 
sacrifice is made, the consideration that there was more 
to abandon, and a higher worldly position from which to 
descend, gives additional interest to the conduct. 

The principle of the Scriptures — ^the principle which 
should influence our reasonings and conduct in relation 

I 2 
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to the present world — seems to be this : that man, instead 
of making wealth his object^ and seeking it for its own 
sake, should rather inquire, ''How shall I so fill up my 
allotted state and position in life, — whether it be 
higher or lower, — ^as to secure my own moral and 
spiritual good? as best to serve my generation by 
the will of God; and to receive peace and rest at 
the end of life, and at the last great day stand 
accepted before the righteous Judge? Men who ''will 
be rich," — (this is the telling and descriptive saying of 
St. Paul, and an apposite illustration of my motto,) — 
" they that will be rich," making wealth their object, and 
the world and worldly good, — call it gold, pleasure, 
honours, whatever you please, of temporal and carnal 
things, — " men who will be rich," who make this their 
end, and their chief and primary aim, are in the path 
to certain and unutterable woe. 

Those who haste to be rich, disregard the claims 
of righteousness. — It seems impossible that there can be 
an eagerness after this world's good for its own sake, 
and, at the same time, a maintaining and cultivating of 
the principles of righteousnesa St. Paul emphatically 
exhorts, in his Epistle to Timothy, " But thou, man of 
Godj flee these things, and follow after righteousness-" 
The things he was called to flee were, the determina- 
tion to be rich, "the love of money," a grasping 
selfishness. "The love of money is the root of 
all evil; which, while some coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith, and pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows." "But thou, man of God, flee 
these things, and follow after righteousness." Here 
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righteousness is evidently put in contrast with coret- 

ousness. The opposite yice to which coyetousness 

tends, and against which the warning is directed, is 

injustice. These virtues and vices are here introduced, 

not in the abstract, but in relation to the pursuit of 

wealth. The vice to which the injunction applies is 

that injustice which is incident to excessive efforts to 

acquire riches. The odious thing from which Christians 

are commanded to flee is, dishonest dealing in the 

process of making monej. Righteousness is required in 

all our transactions^ — ^righteousness^ not according to the 

conventional rules of society, which shift like sand, but 

according to the immutable standard of the Divine law. 

"The righteous Lord loveth righteousness." The rules 

of righteousness B.te disturbed when the world is eagerly 

sought. The Apostle's call is an implied exhortation 

against injustice. Some of the ordinary branches of 

morality are infringed, when, in the common pursuits of 

life, in trade, and in commercial transactions, there 

is an over-weening regard for gain. The Scriptures 

denounce many forms of dishonesty but too common in 

the paths of trade and commerce. There is the false 

balance : this is declared to be an abomination to 

the Lord. There is the adulteration of goods, by an 

intermixture of inferior and less valuable ingredients : 

this manifestly is one form of serious injustice. " I do 

not say the fact of mixing different articles is, in its own 

nature, necessarily dishonest : but I do say, that to sell, 

as pure, on article thai is mixed with something else, is 

a dishonest deed. To sell an article into which some 

other ingredient has been put, without telling the 
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customer, when the customer, if told, would decline the 
bargain, is plain unyamished cheating. All, or most of 
your neighbours do it : it is the custom of the trade. 
Well, and what then? The practice of your neighbours, 
is not the rule of your duty; the custom of the trade, is 
not the standard whereby you will be judged at the 
throne of God. The line of duty is short and simple : 
one would think it abundantly obyious to an honest 
man: — Sell the article, whether simple or compound, 
according to the best of your judgment, for what it is."* 

There are misrepresentations in the matter of buy- 
ing and selling. — The absence of candour and truth- 
fulness ; indulginjg in exaggerations of the truth ; 
false-colouring, designed to gain upon another; and 
not, by an open and candid statement, maintaining the 
rule of righteousness. "Where this is not done, the truth 
is turned into a lie : the sharp wit of the practised dealer 
may, in this way, draw out the hard-earned money of a 
labourer who has come in quest of winter provisions for 
his family; but the transaction is unrighteous. The 
customer is outwitted, but you are not clear of the 
transaction. The Judge of the poor has yet to be met." 

How serious these unjust proceedings in regai'd to 
dependents ! — ^Toung persons employed in selling your 
goods, tempted to falsehood and dishonesty; placed in the 
painful position of either defiling their conscience, or 
offending their master! — "hedged in between the two 
sides of the terrible altematiye — of cheating or lying to 
please a master, or giving up a situation for the safety 
of the souL" These are manifest forms of evil, to 

• Arnot 
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which men are tempted who have an eager desire for 
gain. 

The injustice inflicted by dependents upon their 
employers, is a collateral result of the same Spirit of 
unrighteousness, — ^an absorbing selfishness, leading to 
waste of time, and to a disregard of the interests and 
property of employers A selfish servant is commonly 
an unfaithful one. St. Paul teaches us that, while 
'^ masters are to give unto their servants that which is 
just and equal, knowing that they also have a Master in 
heaven," "servants are to obey in all things their 
masters according to the flesh ; not with eye-service, as 
men-pleasers; but in singleness of heart, fearing God." 
(GoL iii. 22.) Young men are tempted, because of their 
ardent desire for the world in some of its ensnaring 
forms. Selfishness has many aspects, and may be regarded 
in numerous phases. In the spirit of self-indulgence, 
and in the unlawful desire of worldly good, how many 
are tempted to betray their trust, seduced into falsehood, 
and are oflen led to secret and positive theft and 
dishonesty ! 

What fearful disclosures have been made in public 
Companies, Railways, Banks, <fec. 1 — extravagant expendi- 
ture, dishonourable jobbing, and wholesale swindling ! — 
the interests of the trusting and dependent forgotten! 
— opportunities and position abused! — ^and the fearful 
"love of money" proving itself the "root of all evil!" 
this debasing influence coming over the soul, — ^the result 
being eternally, as well as temporally, ruinous. The 
claims of righteousness are disturbed thus in the pursuit 
of lawful things, where there is a " haste to be rich." 
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We are not here to denounce the pursuits of trade, 
or to utter tirades against honourable commerce. To 
gather by labour is commendable; and our country is 
dignified by the upright and enterprising spirit per- 
vading her numerous classes. Inspiration declares, in a 
marked sense, that "the diligent hand maketh rich;" but, 
in the matter of lawful pursuits, lawful grows into 
unlawful, by the manners we have stated, and in other 
ways, — ^by over-engrossing attention, by undue occupa- 
tion of time, by an eager, ardent, and intense entrance 
into the world; so that the spirit is injured, the mind 
becomes worldly, carnal, and unfitted for the higher 
walks of goodness, and the more elevated pursuits of 
grsice. It is the saying of an old divine, — " We perish 
by lawful things." More, perhaps, sink into spiritual death 
and eternal ruin by the abuse of lawful than by unlawful 
things. The unlawful is often apparent at once, (of 
that there is no mistake,) and our duty in regard to it 
is plain; but the lawful is often more difficult to be 
apprehended. Diligence so easily luxuriates into worldli- 
ness; honest industry, into an intense love of money; a 
proper concern, and becoming care of the household, into 
an absorption of the whole heart's energies in worldly 
things. The line is so easily and almost imperceptibly 
passed, — ^temptations to an excessive proportion of time, 
— to a departure from the strict line of truth, — to 
a forsaking of just and conscientious regard for the 
interests of others, — ^are so present and so numerous, as 
to require continued circumspection, watchfulness, and 
prayer. "Lord, who shall abide in Thy tabernacle? 
Who shall dwell on Thy holy hilll He that walket^ 
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uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and speaketh the 
truth in his heart. He that backbiteth not with his 
tongue, nor doeth evil to his neighbour. He that 
sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not. .... He 
that doeth these things shall never be moved." (Psalm xv.) 
The claims of righteousness are clearly disregarded, 
where men, in their haste to be rich, are led into 
unlawjpul pursuits. It is a misfortune to a man to be in 
a line of life where he is almost compelled to enter on 
engagements that contravene the law of God. Parents 
and guardians, in many cases, fail to remember their 
obligations, to youth; and introduce them to a trade or 
profession which, in itself, or because of its connections, 
almost of necessity blunts moral sensibility, prevents 
the formation of religious character, and leads to the 
intellectual and spiritual — ^if not physical — debasement 
of the man. All pursuits which interfere with the pro- 
prieties and sanctities of the Lord's day are assuredly 
unlawful. The obligations of the Sabbath we may not 
stay here to enlarge upon : the subject will be introduced 
in a subsequent lecture. The claims of God upon the 
Lord's day, for religious service, and the duty of man 
to " remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy," cannot 
be truthfully disputed ; hence, for a man to be in a way 
of life where he must get a livelihood by desecrating 
that holy day, is to sustain the body at the expense of 
the soul ; is not only to lose time, in its best and most 
profitable portion, but to endanger his entrance upon 
the eternal ''rest which remaineth for the people of 
God." (Heb. iv. 9.) Our Sabbath desecration is a 
national offence, and the multiplied forms of this trana- 
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gression are disgraceful signs of a wide-spread godless- 
ness. How many of these pursuits suggest themselves! 
The open shops. — Hawkers of Sunday newspapers, on 
a Sunday's morning. — The thousands whose only read- 
ing on the day of God, is a newspaper. — Sabbath 
travelling by railway and steam-boats, and in other 
ways, — public Companies acting in hostility to the Grod 
of heaven and earth, and, for the sake of filthy lucre, 
proudly saying, "There is no God; or, if there be a 
God, we will not fear and obey Him;** and for the sake 
of a little larger income, or a better dividend, marring 
the whole, — ^introducing a leaven of corruption into 
their property, their family, and general society; and 
bringing on themselves, and their households, the 
Divine malediction. There are other pursuits, which, 
if not directly unlawful, are suspicious and dubious; — 
perhaps I ought not to say dubious, of some; — such 
as the retailing of intoxicating liquors, — ^human hands 
dealing out to men, women, and children, soul- 
destroying alcoholic drinks! Your gin-palaces, as they 
ar^ commonly called, — palaces in size and costliness, 
but in fascinating and shameless openness alluring man to 
deep, deep perdition. " Open mouths of hell,*' they have 
been termed; and multitudes throng these capacious 
hells: and, the train of ills that follow, — ^the haggard, 
wretched train, — ^poverty, lasciviousness, adultery, theft, 
murder, damnation! Truly did Paul class covetousness 
with the lowest and most loathsome vices, — " fornication, 
uncleanness, inordinate affection, evil concupiscence, 
and covetousness, which is idolatry." (Col. iil 5.) 

In their eager haste to be rich, men are directly or 
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collaterally allied with the grossest and most fearful 
sina 0, it seems a serious thing for a man to be 
gaining this world's substance, by spreading immorality 
and misery amongst his fellow-men! Surely blood is 
there, — ^the blood of soula This is too great a price 
to pay for some worldly good, — ^the loss and ruin of 
human bodies and immortal souls ! These undone spirits 
will give you the meeting at a future day. 

Amongst unlayrful things must be placed what is 
technically termed "speculation.** It is difficult to 
know where to draw the line. I wish to speak with 
care and moderation: but the course that some have 
taken is of doubtful morality and correctness; and, 
in the haste to be rich, the claims of prudence, 
discretion, and truth, are forgotten: men depart 
from their providential path, into the misty and for- 
bidden region of adventure and speculation. It 
seems to be a fair proposition, — That where God does 
really indicate to man a line of life, — a business, a 
temporal position, where competency is secured, — where 
man is (in moderation) getting an honest livelihood, 
and devoting himself to the services of personal and 
domestic morality and religion; — ^for such a man to 
depart from that course for some fancied good; with 
some vaunted notion that by certain investment of 
money, — by a venture in a particular way, he will 
secure some speedy advantage; to run the risk, to 
be drawn in; is to make a venture indeed dubious; 
is to fall into temptation and a snare. The man who 
thoughtfully or deliberately places himself in the way 
of temptation, is soon surrounded. " The meshes of 
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a net compass him about. He got easily in, but ha 
finds it impossible to get out again." The beginning 
of sin is as the letting out of water. He sought not 
Divine counsel. Selfishness led the way. The well- 
trodden path is forsaken. Pride and covetousness show 
themselves in the family circle. The blessing of God 
is withdrawn; anxiety, restlessness, remorse, and a 
thousand other ills succeed. 

The speculative mania^ the witchei*y of gain, the 
infatuation of vain and covetous hope, draw him on 
and on, deeper and deeper; till the conscience is seared, 
family peace and order disturbed, and, in many cases, 
worldly circumstances perilled, and darkened to the 
undoing. 0, what havoc — ^fearful, heart-rending havoc- 
is in the last ten years' history, by reason of visionary 
desire " to make a fortune T A young tradesman now in 
my mind's eye, — ^in a reputable business^ his family 
rising, giving evidence of becoming a valuable and 
useful member of society, — ^was caught by the railway 
mania a few years ago ; invested money that he wanted 
in his business; was drawn in further and further, one 
step leading to another, till his business was cramped : 
trade began to droop; ruin stalked on like an armed 
man ; and he, the head of a family, once in possession of a 
present and prospective competency, is now reduced by 
speculation to want and beggary 1 Many such instances 
might be furnished, where men departing from their 
Providential path, have involved themselves and their 
families in irrecoverable ruin. If, in the haste to be rich, 
and in disregard to the will of God, men do succeed in 
their aims, and secure wealth, it brings with it a serious 
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responsibility, and a fearful curse. It is in some in- 
stances that the aggrieved God says, ''Let him alone.** 
Let him hare his heart's desire, and be cursed with 
worldly gain. A rich and selfish, is a poor and a 
miserable maa To many will the telling sentences 
of James apply: — "Go to now, ye rich men, weep 
and howl for your miseries that shall come upon 
you. Your riches are corrupted, and your garments are 
motheaten. Tour gold and silver is cankered; and the 
rust of them shall be a witness against you, and shall 
eat your flesh as it were fire. Ye have heaped treasure 
together for the last days." (James v. 1 — 3.) The 
consequences of speculation upon the temporal and 
immortal interests of thousands are fearful. What 
personal debasement and domestic sorrow! — ^a life of 
hope and promise marred, by a covetous desire and act 
leading from the safe and well-trodden path of commerce ! 
Could all be known and written of England's history, 
for the last twenty years, we should read of educated and 
honourable men reduced to beggary;— of men, once 
blessed with abundant resources, sunk down to servitude 
and want ;— of a torn and lacerated widow's heart, 
lamenting the premature removal of an intelligent and 
heart-broken husband ; — sons and daughters, whose 
earliest tastes and habitudes were to competency, ease, 
or affluence, are to be found as warehouse errand-boys, 
and amongst the sempstresses of our London attics, — 
in scant, laborious effort, — "stitch, stitch, stitch," — ^from 
morning to night, for a bare pittance. Their truthful 
statement of the cause would be : — "Our father's love of 
wealth, and eager resolution to be rich, have brought 
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US here." And much more serious consequences of 
hastening to be rich could easily be noticed. We might, 
in ten thousand cases, read as signs and watchwords — 
disappointment, despair, ruin, suicide, hell ! 

Haste to be rich. — They who make worldly gain 
their object, disregard the claims of charity and mercy. 
— We are not left without laws, as to the obligations of 
all states and stations of life. There are duties for 
masters, there are duties for servants; every position of 
life brings its corresponding claims. The calls of charity 
and mercy, are seldom heard where there is an eager, 
absorbing desire for wealth : hence comes oppression, — 
sometimes of the master towards the man, sometimes of 
the man towards the master; (we vdsh to put the evil 
fairly on both sides ;) but the principle in each case is 
ore of oppression in some of ite forms. A disregard of 
the claims of mercy, is one of the results of an over- 
weening desire for wealth : personal advantage, sought in 
heedlessness of the inj uries inflicted upon others ! Naboth's 
vineyard cannot now be added to the large possessions 
of a lordly neighbour, by the swearing away of a poor 
man's life : yet the poor man is oppressed ; and rich men 
should examine whether their hands are clean. Wages, 
Sabbath-labour, neglect of the poor, inattention, thought- 
lessness, give some serious aspects to oppression incur day. 

'' I cannot walk in upon a merchant in his counting- 
house, and charge him individually with the guilt of 
unjustly diminishing a labourer's wages; of forcing a 
tender child into the toils appointed for manhood; of 
intercepting God's gift of rest from his weary creatures ; 
or of immuring a family in a den^ not fit to be the rest- 
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dence of a human being. I cannot make any such 
specific charge against a brother; but this is nothing 
more than to say, I cannot judge the world : the world 
has a Judge notwithstanding, and before His judgment 
seat we must all appear. The line of causes and effects 
in the relations of an artificial society, is not too intri- 
cate for the Omniscient. The Judge of all the earth 
knows every man's share of the evil that is done under 
the sun. The poor and ignorant are kept in a state of 
poverty and ignorance by the absorption of those ener- 
gies, in the aggregate; on the accumulation of wealth, 
which ought to be devoted to the doing of good I " * 
There is an oppression that shows itself in the neglect 
of the moral and spiritual state of dependants. 

Take this metropolis: do not think we are reflecting 
on particular persons; — we refer to principles, and 
speak from general observation. Here are large houses 
of business; — ^We are in the midst of them this evening: 
—hundreds of persons, maJe an^ female, are imme- 
diately dependent on these places of trade around 
us. The heads of these establishments, having great 
responsibilities, no doubt, are, in many instances, 
amassing wealth, — in the midst of abundance and 
affluence: we ask many of them, whether there is a 
due regard for the moral and spiritual interests of those 
who serve themi I do not now so much refer to 
mere business duties, or the temporal claims that one 
may have on the other; — I do not meddle with that here; 
but refer to the intellectual improvement and religious 
state. What do you do for the people's minds and souls? 

• Amot's " Race for Riches." 
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You have young men, — ^men from the country, brought 
up to this busy, tempting, dangerous metropolis : do you 
provide for them with any regard to their moral preser- 
vation from taint and sin? or do you take from them 
their day's labour, and give them a fair day's wages 
merely? Perhaps so: and you think all your duty 
towards them is done : I greatly doubt it. I cannot 
think that Grod means, in the order of His providence, to 
make you a master, simply to permit you to accumulate 
a few hundreds, or a few thousands, — or many hundreds, 
or many thousands — more or less, and to live and die a 
rich man. 0, no : you have position, you have influence, 
you have moral weight; and you can use it for the intel- 
lectual and immortal good of those people : or you 
can refuse, and let them come and go, without showing 
any sympathy with their trials, or shedding any pro- 
tecting influence over their youth. Caring little for 
revelation or religion yourselves, you show as little care 
for dependants; — and some of them become unfaithful 
and dishonest. You mark their sin, and punish their 
offence. Would not a conscientious regard to their 
spiritual and religious state have prevented their trans- 
gression? The Judge of all the earth will adjust and 
determine the relative amounts of guilt. 

Merchants, masters, heads of families, — ^bring religion 
about your establishments. You say you cannot afford 
it : lay by a little less then. You cannot afford it ! 
Then you ought not to take upon you the responsibilities, 
time, and energy, of these people. You ought to show 
some vigilance and regard for the spiritual welfare of 
those under your care; and not to shelter yourselves 
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under the plea^ that some of them will not care for your 
regard, — ^that thej will be ungrateful and irregular. It 
may be so, but your own duty is plain : if the spiritual 
states of those dependent upon you are forgotten, 
and you make them mere machines to keep up to 
you a profitable trade, you are undoubtedly disregard- 
ing, I will not say the claims of charity simply, but the 
claims of duty, and the claims of God. How speedily 
would the aspect of society be changed, did men of 
influence and wealth use their gifts for the welfare of 
their dependants ! Insubordination would give place to 
affection; and, under the Divine blessing, the moral 
wilderness would speedily be as the garden of the Lord. 
Those who will be rich, disregard the claims of 
Christ These may be ranged under works of charity 
and mercy. If God's blessing rests upon ordinary dili- 
gence and industry, so that wealth is permitted, it is 
not to be refused. But having the possession, you are 
to use it well There is the trial, there is the 
danger! Your great safeguard, if ypu have prosperity, 
is to take a deep and liberal interest in the work of 
God. There is always an outlet for excessive wealth: 
— ^the wants of the world, — a fellen, and ruined race, 
for whom the Saviour died, — ^the necessities of Zion. 
It is fine and blessed to know that we have, in all 
the churches of Christendom, here and there men 
who seek to remember their responsibilities; who strive 
to act as stewards, and to devote to some of the branches 
of Christianity an able, fair, and large proportion of 
their property. And 0, the luxury of doing good ! — ^the 
blessedness of the man who delights to give, rather than 
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to receive !^ — ^who, in the scattering abroad of his 
property, mitigates human sorrow, chases the world's 
darkness, difiuses peace and happiness among his 
fellow-men, and hastens the oyerthrow of Satanic 
power! Job, in prosperity, was an extraordinary 
man. Hear his own description: — "When the ear 
heard me, then it blessed me ; and when the eye saw 
me, it gave witness to me : because I delivered the 
poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had 
none to help him. The blessing of him that was ready 
to perish came upon me : and I caused the widow's heart 
to sing for joy. I put on righteousness, and it clothed 
me : my judgment was as a robe and diadem." (Job xxiz. 
11 — 14.) Happy those who seek in this ancient manner, 
and in obedience to the commands of Christy thus to 
bless and benefit mankind. They have their present, as 
they shall have their everlasting, reward. The blessing 
of God be on them! 0, that the world, that those 
who have the means, would go and do likewise! But 
in many cases, the proportion of giving, in order to the 
welfare of the Church of Christ, is miserably smalL 
Here is a man of thousands : he gives a sum, and because 
of its rarity, we call it large: the world applauds; the 
Church admires; and Ministers, because of the necessities 
of Zion, praise. But what is the light in which you are likely 
to regard the proportion of your giving when on your 
death-bed, and in the prospect of the searching and 
impartial judgment? The givings of the competent, the 
prosperous, and wealthy, are discreditably small, — com- 
paratively petty and insignificant gifts; and what is 
bestowed, is too often mixed with so much of self-will 
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and waywardness, as partly to neutralize its Talue; and 
the giving, small as it is, rather a seeming patronage 
of the Church of Christ, than a yielding it as a debtor 
to Gk)d, and in remembrance of immense obligations 
to the Giyer of all good. Giving is an unsuitable 
term. Professors of religion will pay fifty or one 
hundred pounds per annum to their wine merchant, but 
ten or twenty pounds for the salvation of a perishing 
world! Some article of virtu, a picture, a horse, a 
garment, a piece of furniture, can be had at any price. 
Self-gratification is readily paid for. Men who live in 
elegantly furnished houses, and even mansions, some of 
whom daily say, " Thy kingdom come," surround them- 
selves with luxuries; but, for the hastening of Christ's 
kingdom they make no sacrifice. K they do spare to 
the cause of their suffering Lord a trifle, it is given 
more as a favour to Christ, than in the spirit of 
gratitude and love ; and sometimes not without making 
the servant of Christ who solicits feel that he is favoured. 
Numbers of valuable and clever men, having station and 
property in large abundance, and taking a general 
interest in God's work, are conscious that there is hardly 
a department in the living Church of Christ, that is 
not crippled for want of pecuniary ud. The active and 
evangelizing sects and denominations are hindered in 
their aggressive work for want of money : and yet here 
are men who call themselves religious, of moral habits^ 
persons of note, but whose names are scarcely known, 
and of whom we have reason to think that neither in 
public or private do they, in a comparatively moderate 
de^rree, contribute to the work of God. 

K 2 
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Those who haste to be rich, disregard their own highest 
interest. Our Lord had impressive meaning in His 
forcible and comprehensive Sermon on the Mount, 
at once admonitory and en^uraging. He invites a 
committal of the heart to Him, and places the pursuits 
of men in their fair and legitimate order ; — teaching us 
that an undue care for temporal things is incom- 
patible with personal safety, — with a life of piety, and 
with Divine acceptance; that an anxious regard to 
woridly pursuits is not profitable, and is opposed to 
our real and enduring interests. The pursuit of wealth, 
for its own sake, is opposed to man's real and permanent 
benefit. — To the interest of his body. You have no right 
to abuse that which was designed to be the temple of 
the Holy Ghost And he who is in circumstances of 
competency, intent upon the possession of tempond gain, 
has greater temptations, and finds it far more difficult 
to live in the fear and love of God. There are the 
temptations of pride, the temptations of luxury, of self- 
indulgence, of sensuality, of worldly enjoyment. The 
virtues of self-denial, mortification of the fiesh, bearing 
the cross of Christy and following the Saviour, are more 
difficult to a man in affluence than when in comparative, 
obscurity. To the best interests of the souL — Our Lord 
gives to us the formal, serious monition, — "For what is a 
man profited, if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul, or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul]" To save, and not lose the soul, is a difficult matter 
in all stations and conditions of life ; but, where there i3 
an eager pursuit of wealth, almost impossible: there 
are the temptations to pride and self-complacency, to 
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the assumption of self-importance, and an impatience of 

counsel and reproof. Such men are less approachable 

by the monitors of the soul : theyerj forms and courtesies 

of life become almost a snare by their exaggeration. 

Ministers of religion have more difficulty in approach, 

and often find faithfulness to these a more arduous 

and less successful work. They are flattered; which 

leads to the oyerlooking and disregard of defects and 

dangers: hence, the difficulty of true mental culture, 

and maintaining an humble walk with God. Such 

have special need for ''taking heed to themselves, 

lest at any time their hearts be overcharged with 

surfeiting, and drunkenness, aiid cares of this life, and 

so that day come upon them luawares." (Luke xxi. 34) 

To lose the soul for ever, is a more easy and probable 

matter. ''For wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that 

leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go in 

thereat: because strait is the gate, and narrow is the 

way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find 

it" (Matthew viL 13, 14,) The man who will be rich, 

fearfully endangers his spiritual safety. What a struggle 

for life his must be ! To say, while possessing the good 

things of time,— 

" Dead to the world and all its joys. 
Its idle pomp, and fading toys/'^ 

is an arduous task. 

This haste to be rich is preventive of man's true hap- 
piness. Our Lord declares, that man's life does not consist 
in the abundance of the things which he possesses, not 
even the life of the body. "The life is in no degree 
dependent on the surplus over and above the supply of 
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nature's want& These, as a rule, the poor man obtains ; 
and what more can the rich man consume? In this 
matter, God has brought the rich and the poor very near 
to each other in life; and, at death, the slight difference 
that did exist, will be altogether done away."* Take 
life in the proper exercise of a man's rational, spiritual, 
and immortal being. How little of true enjoyment is 
gained by the world ! The man who is rich toward Qod, 
is rich indeed, and understands and realizes life, — ^vigorous, 
healthful, pure, and useful; but a heart, set upon the 
world, has not life's real happiness. Here is an earth- 
worm, who came to Christ, — his mind full of the world. 
Influenced by grasping selfishness, he came and said to 
Him, "Master, speak to my brother, that he divide the 
inheritance with me." (Luke xii. 13.) There was the 
love of the world ! And Christ said unto him, "Man, 
who made me a judge or a divider over youl" Then 
you have the moral le&son: — ^''He said unto them. Take 
heed, and beware of covetousness : for a man's life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth." His life, his happiness, — ^that which makes life, 
which gives it strength, tone, interest, and enjoyment, — 
all that gives value to life, — ^is not dependent on worldly 
good. The balance of happiness is less with the rich 

than the jpoor ; and godliness has the promise of the life 
that now is. 

" Wisdom divine ! Who tells the price 
Of Wisdom's costly merchandise ? 
Wisdom to silver we prefer, 
And gold is dross compared to her. 

• Amot 
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" To purest joys she all invites. 
Chaste, holy, spiritual delights ; 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
And all her flowery paths are peace." 

Whether you are worldly-minded, or spiritually-minded^ 
you hasten to the same bourn : there is the certain 
journeying to eternity 1 What a dream is time ! and 
yet how tremendously important is this life's time ! We 
are passing on: day after day, week after week, are 
bringing to us succeeding records of mortality : and 
so shall each of us be quickly committed to the 
grave, whether we toil or not, — whether rich or poor, 
— ^whether saved or unsaved. But how shall ye meet 
that day? — where then, of what avail in that day, is the 
wealth ye gained ) The type of many is '' a certain 
rich man," whose history the Lord relates. Blessed by a 
Divine Providence with an abundant harvest, — so blessed, 
that he had not room to bestow his fruits, — ^he reasoned 
as a pampered and carnal-minded man; and reasoned 
in fatal self-security! Soliloquising with his soul, in 
ignorance of that soul's state, capacity, and danger! 
He reasoned of ease, of sensual indulgence, and worldly 
happiness ; but reasoned in forgetfulness of time's quick 
departure, and in ignorance of his fearful nearness to 
eternity! But God said unto him, ''Thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee; then whose 
shall those things be which thou hast provided ?" So 
is he — ^hear, ye rich and worldly men ! so is he — ^hear, ye 
that are arranging for many years of this world's ease, 
health, and merriment! so is he — ^hear, ye that haste 
to be rich ! "so is he — ^that layeth up treasure for himself 
and is not rich toward God." (Luke xiL 21.) 
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" Then whose shall those things be?" — ^a question 
worth a thought. You die in wealth, and leave large 
property behind you. It is often said, "such a man died 
a rich man." No; he died a poor man, even in rela- 
tion to this world's goods. He brought nothing into the 
world, and it is certain he could carry nothing out. 
His wealth secured him a handsome funeral, and brought 
about his corpse the pageantry of woe. But he died ! 
— ^he died a poor man ! Is it not fair matter of doubt, 
whether a man who had no manifest reasons for accu- 
mulation, and who died very rich, can be regarded as 
morally wise or good? A man, without immediate depen- 
dants, gathering wealth, and knowing that at death it 
will pass into distant hands; — his wealth making him 
the desire of avarice, the object of envy, and distant 
expectants losing their affection for the rich relation in 
their desire to possess his wealth; — ^why should he 
hoard? In some cases it is difficult to find a reason, 
save the one, " The love of money." And thus it 
happens, that many of the wealthier members of Chris- 
tian churches lose the moral weight which their talenta 
and wealth should secure to them. Ministers know, 
moderately circumstanced and poorer people know, that 
there id not proportionate giving ; that there is a with- 
holding more than is meet ; and they will not, cannot 
give the heart's confidence there. The present opinion 
and feeling of the Church on this subject are generally 
low : money is valued at more than money's worth. Can 
a man who dies inordinately rich, and rich by withholding 
from the cause of God, be said to have cared for his soul, 
or the souls of his family? One of the great arguments 
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used for covetousnesa is, "I must provide for my 
household, and for my children : my own interests 
are closely connected with theirs." True, but there are 
other interests than those of time. We say, in many 
cases that plea is a great delusion, and a snare. A 
man, of course, has to proyide for his own household; 
but to proTide such a competency, such a superabun- 
dance for his offspring, that there should not exist 
a necessity for the industry and diligence which 
raised yourselves, is to provide, in many cases^ not pros^ 
perity, but oflen loss and ruin for them. Here is a man, 
he dies rich, and leaves sixty thousand pounds behind 
him. He has a family. We have known such persons in 
our own brief life, — ^men of many virtues too. Well, he 
dies, and leaves sixty thousand pounds to his children, — 
temptations to waste and sin! In five years from the 
day of his death, that money is squandered hither and 
thither, — ^gone away from hia own family, gone into 
other hands, — ^and, as far as he or his children are 
concerned, utterly valaeless. Where money is left to 
children in an excessive and undue degree, and where 
those children are not reared to habits of diligence, 
frugality, and industry, that money so left curses 
more than it blessea Parents, do not rob Christ, for 
the sake of some erroneous idea of good to your 
offspring. Do not lose the luxury of doing good while you 
live, because you think, by leaving some extra himdreds 
or thousands, you may benefit your posterity. Give 
to your children, as you can, habits of order, diligence, 
and godliness : they will then have a good portion, and 
probably find in them the way to wealth. Tou have 
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a duty to your offspring, as immortal creatures, in 
the choice of a business, profession, or manner of life: 
if you are simply influenced by worldly considerations, 
and place them where there is a moral certainty 
that these higher interests will be forgotten, where 
examples of mere worldliness — and these without 
counteracting influences of good— will be always before 
them, you put them in the way of ultimate failure, 
and final ruin. K the world, prosperity in time, wealth, 
be all, — and your training, your converse, your design^ 
savour wholly of mammon, — ^you will probably lament 
your own mistake when too late, and find you gave 
your child a stone, and not bread; a serpent, and 
not a fish; a scorpion, and not an egg, Tou gave 
them what was imsubstantial, poisonous, and destruc- 
tive! 

You that haste to be rich, are in imminent danger as 
to your household. This haste, in order to surround your 
family with opportunities of self-indulgence and luxury, 
such as you had not yourselves in youth, is only qualifying 
them to squander what your skill and industry have 
gained : hence, in numberless cases, wealth and respecta- 
bility do not abide with the second generation; and, in 
the mercantile and commercial world, they too seldom 
descend to the third. We must wait the revelations of 
the final day, to know fully the ruin in which unsanctified 
wealth has involved parents, children, and whole house- 
holds. " The seed of the wicked shall be cut off." (Psalm 
xxxviL 28.) But by righteousness shall ye be estab- 
lished. ''What man is he that feareth the Lord? him 
shall He teach in the way that he shall choose. His soul 
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shall dwell at ease; and his seed shall inherit the 
earth." (Psahn xiv. 12, 13.) 

I address you as a Ohristian Minister. The subject 
given for this evening's lecture, is limited bj the several 
addresses announced for this course; and the whole 
should be regarded and pondered. Maj the God of 
all grace make them a great blessing I Suffer the word 
of exhortation. Take again the sajing of our Lord: 
— ''But seek ye first the kingdom of Ood, and His 
righteousness.** (Matthew vL 33.) There is your safety. 
If you are not taking that kingdom into the account^ 
and making that an object of primary choice, and affec- 
tion, and pursuit^ you are wrong. If the world is your 
first care, — ^if wealth is your first business, — ^if any circum- 
stances of time attract your first consideration, — you are 
wrong. Let God have your highest regard : His word be 
your law. His Spirit your guide. "Commit thy way unto 
the Lord; trust also in Him; and He shall bring it to 
pass.** Consider prosperity, if permitted by the Father of 
the human race, as bringing with it new dangers and new 
duties; as giving you happy opportunities of doing 
good. Use it for the world*s advantage, — ^for Zion*s weal : 
use it that you may be saved from bitter remorse at the 
close of life : use it in the spirit of him who sang — 

" Too much to Thee I cannot give; 
Too much I cannot do for Thee : 
Let all Thy love, and all Thy grief; 
Graven on my heart for ever he I" 

There will probably be the complaint, " This topic is 

not sufficiently elevated for the pulpit : we would 

rather hear the fulness of the Gospel theme.** On this 

subject we observe, that the love of money is one great 
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hinderance to spiritual religion; the withholding of it, 
the disgrace of the Church, and the injury of the world. 
The worldly-mindedness of those who name the name of 
Jesus is the stumbling-block of multitudes. Our Lord 
stood and cried, — " Take heed, and beware of covetoua- 
ness;" and we will do the same. "The greed, the 
selfishness, the dishonesty, the hardness^ that are some- 
times seen in professing Christians, are main hinderances 
to the work of conversioa" Hearers, fellow-travellers 
to death, to the grave, to the judgmentHseat^ let 
us act under the power of the world to come ! Let 
us regard money not merely ''to acquire, to bequeath, but 
to occupy." "To spend life in gathering his hoard toge- 
ther, and then leave it in the lump to his successor, is the 
part of a fool. The care of a wise man is to use it welL" 
To use his money well during his own life, is the best 
service to God which a man can get out of money. We 
conclude this address in the impressive language of St. 
Paul : — " But godliness with contentment is great gain. 
For we brought nothing into this world, and it is certain 
we can carry nothing out. And having food and raiment 
let us be therewith content. But they that will be rich 
fall into temptation and a snare, and into many foolish 
and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition. For the love of money is the root of all evil : 
which, while some coveted after, they have erred from 
the faith, and pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows. But thou, man of Gk>d, flee these things; and 
follow after righteousness, godliness, &ith, love, patience, 
meekness. Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on 
eternal life." (1 Tim. vL 6—12.) 
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Onb of the preceding lecturers referred to that inscrip- 
tion placed on the front of the Royal Exchange, which 
constitutes the best adornment of that noble structure, — 
" The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof :" and 
I remember the feelings of satisfaction with which my 
heart glowed when I first read it^ after many years' 
absence from England; for, placed where it is, it contains 
such a public recognition of the soyereignty and the 
rights of God, in this the metropolis of the greatest 
empire in the • world, as reflects honour upon its 
commercial interests and their representatiyea 

There is no country where greater homage is rendered 
to Diyine reyelation than in our own fayoured land; and, 
perhaps, we shall look in yain to find any place where 
the influence of religion is more widely difliised, and 
more powerfully felt. That influence adds lustre to the 
crown of these realms, and sheds honour upon the 
august family that inherits it: it controls legislation; 
it tempers, while it giyes dignity to, the administra- 
tion of justice; peryades the walks of commerce; 
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diffuses peaoe and happiness through thousands of 
families; produces its legitimate fruits in the establish- 
ment of numerous institutions designed to lessen the 
amount of human suffering, ignorance, and yice; and 
imparts, even to the lowest classes of the population, 
that salutary manly respect for law and authority, 
which we look for in vain in any other nation. 

But it reqidres little argument to. show that the 
influence of Christianity is neither so generally nor so 
powerfully felt among us, as those who love truth and 
justice would desire to see. We have only to refer to 
the humiliating facts which fill the columns of the 
daily and weekly journals, to be painfully convinced 
that, notwithstanding the remedial influences which are 
in operation^ the state of morals, in this country, is yet 
very low; and that adulteration, and fraud, in a great 
variety of forms^ have much to do with its commerce; — 
practices that will not bear the light of day^ and, much 
less, the application of that rule of equity by which they 
will one day be tried by a just and righteous God. 

We are, this evening, addressing persons who receive 
and reverence the Bible as an Inspired Book, and 
recognise its authority and obligations; — ^persons who 
profess to venerate and to practise the religion of 
Christ. Now, those who would be religious in the 
proper sense, and act according to the requirements of 
Christianity, must be influenced by religion in every 
part of their conduct : not merely on the Sabbath, but 
all other days of the week; — ^in all their engagements 
and transactions with men, as well as in their more 
immediate intercourse with God. None can be the true 
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disciples of Christ but those who submit themselves 
entirely to His authority, and whose hearts^ and hands, 
and tongues are always governed by His laws. They 
must carry the spirit and the influence of Christianity 
into all the affairs and activities of life ; and be guided 
and governed, under all circumstances, and in all rela- 
tions, by that rule of Christian equity which is clearly 
inculcated in His word. 

To all persons engaged in trade and commerce, 
opportunities and temptations will be presented to do 
wrong; to increase their gains at the expense of others, 
by means which do not Tiarmonize with the spirit and 
precepts of the New* Testament, — methods which are 
found wanting, when they are weighed in the balances 
of the sanctuary. And the difficulties of those who are 
strictly conscientious and upright in all their business 
transactions, are, doubtless, very often increased by the 
prevalence of dishonest practices amongst those who are 
in the same branch of trade, and the unfair and unequal 
competition into which they are thus forced. Then 
you have the influence of such evil examples; — the 
promptings of that selfishness which is inherent in our 
nature; — and, not unfrequently, the promise, if not the 
certainty, of impunity : all presenting temptations to 
deviate from the path of rectitude, and rendering it a 
matter of some difficulty successfully to conduct business 
in a perfectly fair and conscientious manner. 

But, however difficulties may be increased by the 
conduct of other parties, and however temptations to 
the contrary may be multiplied, a scrupulous regard to 
equity in all pecuniary matters, is an indispensable part 

L 
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of true religion; and no palliation of what does not 
square with it, — no excuse that human ingenuity can 
urge for its violation, — will be accepted with Him 
concerning whom it is said, — "A God of truth, and 
without iniquity; just and right is He." "A sceptre of 
righteousness is the sceptre of Thy kingdom." 

It is practicable to honour God, by regarding His 
word, and submitting to its requirements, in all lawful 
business affairs. There are commercial men, — Christ- 
ianity can furnish many such examples, — who conscien- 
tiously resist all temptations to crooked practices and 
dishonest gains, and transact all their business with the 
strictest rectitude. Such persoril may not, in all cases> 
make rapid advances towards prosperity and affluence; 
but they make surer progress than many who are 
more unscrupulous; and, having the testimony of a good 
conscience, and the blessing of God upon their honest 
gains, they enjoy a richer satisfaction than can ever be 
derived from the profits of wrong-doing, to whatever 
extent such unhallowed acquisitions may be increased. 

The important practical subject, to which our atten- 
tion is directed in this lecture, can only be treated in a 
general and summary manner, within the limits assigned 
to a service like this. It would be impossible to take 
up, in detail, all perplexing questions arising out of it, 
and prescribe the course to be pursued in each. Nor is 
this necessary ; for it is not the method adopted by the 
wisdom of God. In this Book we find great principles 
inculcated, and general rules laid down, which are 
capable of being applied to an infinite variety of cases, 
and which it is the province of enlightened reason and 
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conscience to apply in all the concerns and transactions 
of life. 

The Christian rule of equity is to be sought in the 
Holy Scriptures, which teach with the greatest clearness 
and precision, and witji an authority to which no other 
book can pretend, all our duty to God, our neighbours, 
and ourselves. It is not to the writings of Heathen 
philosophers, — to the morals of Socrates, or Seneca^ — 
that we are to go, for those principles of action which 
are to direct us as Christian men. We may not take 
our direction or authority from Rome, from " that man 
of sin ; the son of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth 
himself above all that is called God, or that is wor- 
shipped ; so that he aa God sitteth in the temple of 
God, showing himself that he is God ;"— or from any of 
his subordinate priests, who wickedly and presumptu- 
ously arrogate to themselves the power to alter, or 
modify, or neutralize, or set aside, at their pleasure, the 
morality of the Bible ; and put up for sale, for filthy 
lucre, the liberty of violating' the eternal principles of 
truth, equity, and purity. Neither is it always safe to 
follow the teachings of those who, with the Bible before 
them, have written elaborate treatises on moral and 
political philosophy ; — ^for the light which they profess to 
shed upon our path, does not always prove to be the pure 
light of Divine revelation. Our guide is to be the Word of 
God. "To the law and to the testimony : if they speak not 
according to this word, it is because there is no light in 
them." (Isa. viii 3,0.) No wise man would prefer the glim- 
mering of the stars, or the imperfect borrowed light of 
the moon, to the clear bright shining of the orb of day, 

L 2 
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The Apostle Paul lajs this down as a rule of Christian 
ethics, — " Render therefore to all their dues ;" a precept 
that may be cited as bearing directly upon the subject 
we have now in hand, — "the application of the rule 
of Christian equity to commercial transactions." It is 
clear and comprehensive ; but the fact is, that no 
single text of Scripture is to be taken as fully and 
clearly embodying, in itself, the whole rule of Christian 
equity. It is the entire teaching of the inspired volume 
on this subject, that is to be regarded by us, and not any 
isolated passage. The question, concerning what consti- 
tutes the law of Christian equity, is not, simply, what 
any particular text or precept may prescribe ; but what 
the volume of revelation, as a whole, lays down as the- 
rule of action. Each precept relating to this branch of 
ethics is to be expounded, not as complete within 
itself, but as standing in relation to, and as explained 
by, others. Gather around this precept all the light 
which this blessed Book sheds upon it, under different 
aspects; and then, and only then, you have that 
perfect rule of equity which the Divine Lawgiver intends 
to be our guide, and which it will be safe for us to 
follow. 

Much evil, both as it regards doctrine and practice, 
has resulted from fixing an arbitrary sense upon abstract 
portions of God's word, instead of allowing Holy Scripture 
to interpret itself. A careful collation of one passage 
with others bearing upon the same subject, in order to 
a candid reception of the meaning thus ascertained, is 
the best method of understanding the mind of the 
Spirit in the word; and the neglect of this is, unques- 
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tionablj, a fruitful cause of the errors and divisioiis 
which distract and injure the Christian Church. 

By putting an arbitrary sense upon the precept we 
have cited from the writings of St. Paul, it maj be made 
to bear, almost^ whatever meaning selfishness and 
cupidity may dictate ; and there is scarcely any degree 
of dishonesty, or any kind of atrocity, that may not be 
palliated, on the plea of rendering to all their due ; — 
every man assuming the right to constitute himself the 
judge of the merits or demerits of othei*Sy and to decide 
what is due from him to them. But it is not thus we 
are to regard the rule of equity laid down by the 
Apostle : it stands upon the sacred page associated 
with other precepts and declarations, which throw a 
flood of light upon it^ and exhibit all its spirituality and 
amplitude of meaning ; and it is in such associations we 
are to take and apply it to every business transaction 
in which we may be called, in any capacity whatsoever, 
to take a part. 

For instance, it must be taken in conaection with that 
precept which contains in a concise form — such as the 
Divine wisdom alone could have suggested — the whole 
sum of man's duty towards hia fellow-man, " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself;" and then we see that 
Christian equity is prompted by " love." " Love is the 
fulfilling of the law." All the law which concerns our 
duty to man is contained in this one word; just as all 
our duty towards God is, virtually, included in loving 
Him with all our heart. The expression, " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself^ prescribes the manner, 
rather than the measure, of our love. That which a 
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legitimate self-loye would prompt us to claim as our own 
right, love to our neighbour will induce us to render 
unto him. We are to render to all their due, according 
to the dictates of that principle of brotherly love which 
makes us regard the interests and the welfare of our 
neighbour, as our own. 

The golden rule, — " Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them," (Matt. vii. 12,) — ^is also to be kept in view in the 
interpretation and application of this precept : and then 
we discover the broad and expansive character of the law 
of Christian equity; and that it is not to be contracted 
in its operation within the narrow limits that selfishness, 
or personal prepossessions, or class or national prejudices 
would prescribe. In all contracts, and acts of commerce 
with others, we are required to put ourselves in their 
stead ; and, appealing to our own internal consciousness 
of what is right or wrong, to ask ourselves, "Should I like 
to be thus dealt withi Should I be content to have this 
measure measured to myself) Should I think myself 
fairly and equitably treated, if the same course were 
followed towards me, as that which I am now adopting T 
If men were always to conduct their business according 
to this rule, what a vast amount of fraud and wickedness 
would be swept away ! and how much suffering and misery 
would be prevented ! And Christian equity requires us, in 
every branch of commerce, — ^in all transactions that affect 
others, in their name, or person, or property, — ^to render 
what is due; doing to them as we would have them do 
to ourselves, were our respective circumstances reversed ; 
— a rule which is admirable alike for its simplicity, and 
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for its comprehensiTeness. As there is no action, word, 
or temper, affecting others, which may not be brought 
within its operation ; so there is no mind so feeble, .if 
capable of any healthy action at all, that it cannot appre- 
hend its import : a child of tender age may understand 
it. Like the majestic works of creation, whose vastness 
and simplicity, combined, speak of an Intelligence 
unlimited in its extent and capabilities, so this principle 
of Christian equity and love bears upon it the impress 
of Deity, and shows itself to be an emanation from Him 
whose wisdom knows no bound. 

As a rule of action, this injunction of the Apostle, 
" Render unto all their dues," is to be further qualified, 
and explained, by the law which prohibits coveting what- 
eyer belongs to another; — a law which is very broad and 
sweeping in its application, — "Thou shalt not covet any 
thing that is thy neighbour's:" and then we see the 
spiritual character of the rule of equity, and that it 
forbids us, even in our thoughts and desires, to wrong 
our fellow-men, or indulge the wish to deprive them of 
what is their due. To covet, is to desire what belongs 
to another. But we are not to understand that there is 
no sense in which it is lawful and right to desire that 
which is in possession of other partie& That would 
have the effect of prohibiting all commerce and trade : 
for men generally bargain only for those things which 
they desire to make their own. It is evil desire that is 
here condemned; — the desire to possess what its owner is 
not disposed, or not at liberty, to part with ; or the wish 
to possess it on other than equitable terma There can 
be nothing wrong in desiring to have what its possessor 
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wishes to dispose of, by rendering a Mr equivalent. Such 
desire is, in fact, at the root of all commercial transac- 
tions : but we may not desire to increase our property at 
our neighbour's expense; or that anything may be 
unrighteously taken from his possessions, and added to 
our own. It is due to men, that they E&ould be allowed 
to retain what properly belongs to them, if they wish to 
do so : and any undue methods resorted to, to deprive 
them of the possession of it, will, as in the case of AhaVs 
coveting Naboth's vineyard, be visited with retribution 
by the righteous Governor of all the earth. And when 
they wish to part with property, it is but rendering to 
them their due, that they should receive a fair and 
reasonable equivalent for it : to cherish a desire to 
obtain it, without giving such an equivalent, is but the 
operation of that covetousness which the Word Of God 
utterly condemns. 

This precept must also be placed in the light of those 
scriptures which prohibit and brand all falsehood, or 
equivocation, or deceitful crafty dealing ; and command 
us to observe, in all our conduct, truth, sincerity, and 
justice : and thus we learn that Christian equity is guile- 
less; and that to make a man accessory, or a consenting 
party, to any wrong done to himself, by practising upon 
his ignorance or credulity, does not alter the real 
character of the transaction, and is not- to be reconciled 
with the morality of the Bible. It is enjoined, " Lie not 
one to another :" (Coloss. iii. 9 :) " Speak ev6ry man 
truth with his neighbour :" (Eph. iv. 25 :) « That no 
man go beyond or defraud his brother in any matter : 
because that the Lord is the avenger of all such.'* (1 Tfaesa. 
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iv. 6.) Althougli custom has, to a lamentable extent, sanc- 
tioned the habitual violation of these and similar precepts, 
both in public affairs, and in commercial transactions, 
causing a great laxity of morals to prevail in this 
respect ; yet it only requires a little reflection, on the 
part of the Christian man, to satisfy him that such things 
do not consist with equity, and that such a departure 
from truth and sincerity is, in fact, doing wrong to several 
parties. It is wronging those who are imposed on ; it is 
wrong done to their own souls who commit the offence ; 
it is an injury inflicted upon the commonwealth ; — ^for 
observation and experience show that, in the same 
degree as truth, and sincerity, and other kindred virtues 
a,re cultivated or neglected, communities flourish or 
decay; — ^and it is a wrong done to God, in the violation 
of those eternal principles of truth and rectitude, by 
which He is at all times influenced, and which in His 
word he inculcates upon us, by the most solemn sanc- 
tions, and under the most tremendous penalties 

And this Apostolic precept is also to be regarded in 
relation to those parts of God's truth, which represent 
Him the Omnipresent and the Omniscient Searcher of all 
hearts, as both the Witness and the Judge of all our 
transactions: and thus we learn that purity of motive 
and intention is essential to Christian equity; and that 
it is to be practised — not with a view to the honour 
which Cometh of man, or from fear of the shame and 
punishment which sometimes ensue from the violation 
of its requirements on earth — ^but as in the sight and 
presence of Almighty God. No other eye may look 
upon us, in many of our engagements; no other mind 
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may be cognizant of the motives by which we have 
been influenced, and the methods by which we have 
sought out and accomplished our purposes: but there 
is one all-seeing Eye, one all-pervading, all-compre- 
hending Mind, present, which discovers, and scrutinises, 
and weighs our whole proceeding. He hath searched 
and known us. He knoweth our downsitting and our 
uprising. He understandeth our thoughts afar off. He 
compasseth our path and our lying down, and is 
acquainted with all our ways. For there is not a word 
in our tongue, but He knoweth it altogether. (Psalm 
cxxxix. 1 — 4.) And "God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good, 
or whether it be evil" (Eccles. xii. 14.) "Every one 
of us shall give account of himself to God." (Biom. 
xiv. 12.) It is under the eye of such a Witness, and in 
the prospect of such an account being required by 
Him "to whom all hearts are open, and from whom 
no secrets can be hid," that we are to interpret, and 
practically apply, the rule of Christian equity which 
the Apostle enjoins upon us, — "Render to all their dues." 
By thus taking this precept, and placing it in. the 
clear full light shed upon it by other parts of the 
inspired word, we get at the Christian rule of equity 
in its true amplitude of meaning; and guard it against 
the misrepresentations which blind prejudice, or selfish- 
ness, would put upon it. Men, under the influence of 
various unhallowed dispositions, have discovered much 
ingenuity in evading the force of particular precepts, 
and palliating injustice and wrong; but it is not so 
easy to do this, when the rule of Christian equity, as it 
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is laid down in the Holy Scriptures, is fully brought 
out, and guarded against those perversions and limita- 
tions to which it has, too often, been subjected by 
ignorance or cupidity. Understanding it to be, "render- 
ing to all their dues," as that precept is guarded, quali- 
fied, and explained, by the general teaching of the 
Scriptures, we are furnished with a sure and compre- 
hensive rule, sufficient to direct us aright in every 
transaction with our fellow-men, whatever may be the 
relation we sustain towards them. 

This rule is applicable to all the concerns of the 
present life^ and should be our guide under all 
circumstances, and in all contingencies. In domestic 
duties, church affairs, civil politics, and international 
relations, there should be a practical recognition of it. 
But it is in its adaptation to commerce that we have 
now to consider it. 

Applied to pecuniary matters, — ^it will secure a due 
observance of charity, truth, and justice, in making pur- 
chases, and prevent every attempt or wish to deceive or 
defraud. Under its influence there will be no effort made 
to debase and disparage a commodity, — ^no exaggeration 
of its defects, with a view to depreciate its value below 
what is fair and equitable, and take an undue advantage 
of the seller. " It is naught, it is naught, saith the 
buyer : but when he is gone his way, then he boasteth." 
(Prov. XX. 14.) How evil, and ill-timed, is the boasting 
of such a man ! He prides himself on his dexterity and 
sharpness in overreaching his neighbour, but forgets that 
one far his superior in cunning, is, at the same moment 
fearfully overreaching him. There vrill be no affectation 
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of a determination not to exceed a given price, to 
induce a seller to part with his property at less than 
its fair reasonable value, whilst there exists the intention 
of giving more, if it be found to be unavoidable; — con- 
duct which does not accord with Christian simplicitj or 
godly sincerity. There will be no trafficking in pro- 
perty which is known not to have been, or which there 
is good reason for believing has not been, honestly 
acquired; — property obtained either by private fraud, 
or by wrong done to the public revenue; no wilful or 
rash incurring of debts, where there is not a reasonable 
probability of discharging them; and no resort to 
evasive, dishonourable methods to compromise, or get 
rid of, lawful and equitable liabilities. No improper 
advantage will be taken of the necessity, or ignorance, 
or oversight) of those from whom a purchase is made. 
In the vicissitudes of ordinary life, and in the changes 
which are continually taking place in commercial affairs, 
emergencies will occur, when parties are compelled to 
sell under very unfavourable circumstances ; but no man 
of Christian integrity would take a mercenary and undue 
advantage of such circumstances, and work upon the 
weakness and necessity of such persons, by pressing them 
to a disposal of their property on manifestly injurious 
terms; and so increase his own profit by a positive wrong 
inflicted upon his neighbour. Neither could he, with 
a good conscience, avail himself of an evident oversight, 
or, want of capacity in the person with whom he dcails, 
to augment his gains. "Take double money in your 
hand,** said good old Jacob to his sons, when sending 
them again into Egypt for com; "and the money 
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that was brought again in the mouth of your sacks, 
oarrj it again in your hand; peradventure it was an 
oversight." (Gen. xliil 12.) 

Every man' employed in commercial pursuits is, of 
course, presumed to understand what he is engaged in, 
and to be competent to manage and defend his own 
interests in business : and in the conducting of bargains, 
persons may, very fairly and properly, make the most 
profitable use of all their knowledge, experience, and 
skill, — for these form a very important part of the 
capital of commercial men : but the use of these must 
always be regulated by a due regard to equity. And 
within the bounds of equity there is ample scope for 
men of business to bring into full and effective operation 
all the experience, talent, acuteness, and spirit of enter- 
prise, by which they may be distinguished above others, 
— ^without stooping to anything that is mean and dis- 
honourable in it^lf, unjust in its results to others, and 
offensive to the Spirit of truth and holiness. You could 
not designate him an honest man, who would practise 
upon the simplicity of a child, or the incapacity of an 
idiot, to overreach and defraud him : nor is it less 
iniquitous for a person to increase his own profits, 
unfairly, by availing himself of the palpable ignorance, 
or pressing necessity, of those with whom he has business 
to transact. 

The observance of the rule of equity will equally 
prevent all wrong-doing in selling as in buying. There 
will be no deceit or equivocation resorted to, to represent 
things as better than they really are. The amount of 
puffing and falsehood that is employed in ordinary 
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business is resJlj fearful for a Christian man to think 
of ! — ^it crowds the columns of the newspapers, and stares 
us in the face in almost every street! There will be no 
adulteration practised, — whateveF temptations may be 
held out, or however large may be the profits realized 
thereby. The extent to which this evil is carried 
on, in this Christian country, is very great; and the 
results of experiments, from time to time communicated 
to the public, show that it enters into almost every 
branch of trade where it is practicable to introduce 
it. It is a national disgrace, and a national sin. The 
public indignation and reprobation, which are sometimes 
called forth by the sharp dealings and inequitable pro- 
ceedings of other countries, would be quite as legitimately 
brought to bear upon the wide-spreading wickedness 
which prevails in our own country, of adulterating 
articles of commerce, — not excepting the most common 
and necessary articles of food,-^d that often with 
deleterious substances destructive both of health and 
life. It would be difficult to find language too strong 
for the condemnation of practices so vile and dishonest 
Christian equity stands aloof and shrinks with abhorrence 
from all such nefarious doings. There will be no falsi- 
fying of weights and measures ; — a sin, the commonness 
of which has called forth strong and reiterated con- 
demnation in this Book, showing it to be in the 
highest degree displeasing to Almighty God. ''Thou 
shalt not have in thine house divers measures, a great 
and a small But thou shalt liave a perfect and just 
weight, a perfect and just measure shalt thou have." 
(Deut. XXV. 14, 15.) "Divers weights, and divers measures, 
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both of them are alike an abomination to the Lord." 
(Prov. XX. 10.) Amongst those sins which brought the 
judgments of the Lord upon the ancient Israel, this evil 
is enumerated. They are reproached with saying, 
"When will the new moon be gone, that we may sell 
com ? and the Sabbath, that we may set forth wheat, 
making the ephah small, and the shekel great, and falsify- 
ing the balances by deceit]" (Amos viii. 5.) "Are there 
yet the treasures of wickedness in the house of the 
wicked, and the scant measure that is abominable 1 
Shall I count them pure with the wicked balances, and 
with the bag of deceitful weights'?" (Micah vi. 10, 11.) 
How descriptive are these passages, and what a perfect 
knowledge do they indicate of the selfish dispositions and 
habits of men ! There will be no extortion ; — no prac- 
tising upon a purchaser's necessities or ignorance, to 
make him pay more for a commodity than is right in 
itself under the circumstances then existing, — but such a 
fair, reasonable, remunerating price as merchants and 
tradesmen may justly look for in the sale of their goods ; 
and such as would be expected from any other party 
not labouring under the same disadvantages. It is this 
practice of speculating on the necessities of others, and 
making those necessities the means of iniiicting wrong 
upon them, that is so strongly repudiated and condemned 
by Inspired Wisdom. " He that withholdeth com, the 
people shall curse him : but blessing shall be upon the 
head of him that selleth it." (Prov. xi 26.) 

Christian equity requires that, in every transaction, 
whether we buy or sell, we render to all their due, — 
that to which, in righteousness, they are entitled. It 
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requires us to put ourselves in the place of the other 
party, and be as unwilling to wrong him as to be 
wronged ourselves, — ^as careful of his rights and interests 
as we are of our own; and to conduct all acts of 
business just as we should do in the face of the world, 
and with the eye of our fellow-creatures reading our 
thoughts. There is the all-seeing God standing by, 
witnessing every action, and weighing every motive; 
and surely this ought to be as powerful an inducement 
to do what is right, as would be the observation and 
scrutiny of our brother mortals. A man of Christian 
integrity will not undervalue a spotless reputation ; but 
he will act uprightly m all things, — ^less from fear of 
dishonour and the penalty of human laws, than from 
regard to Him, the Omniscient Almighty Judge, " who 
hath power to destroy both body and soul in helL" 

The rule of Christian equity is to regulate all matters 
of trust and responsibility between man and man. In 
the ordinary relations and avocations of life, men are, to 
a certain extent, necessitated to confide in each other ; 
and the betrayal of such confidence is justly regarded as 
an aggravated wickedness, carrying with it a deeper 
stamp of moral turpitude than belongs to other acts of 
injustice. If all persons in whom trust is placed were 
governed by the rule of equity, what an amoimt of evil 
and suffering would be prevented ! It would restrain 
servants from wronging their employers, and children 
from defrauding their parents. A practical regard to 
this rule would have saved many widows and orphans 
from being plunged into penury and want by un&ithful 
trustees and executors, and preserved multitudes from 
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being injured and ruined by fraudulent bankrupts. 
Funds to ameliorate the condition of the poor, bequeathed 
for that purpose by the piety and benevolence of former 
generations, would thereby be increased; and the reve- 
nues available, both for secular education and religious 
purposes, greatly multiplied And, doubtless, a regard 
to this rule would lighten the public burden, by securing 
a right and beneficial appropriation of every part of the 
revenue raised for public purposes; preventing that 
peculation and corruption which have contributed, in no 
small degree, to swell our national incumbrances, and 
which could not, perhaps, be entirely obviated by any 
amount of vigilance and integrity on the part of those 
who are placed at the helm of affairs. It is impossible to 
calculate the amount of evil that has been done, and the 
good that has been prevented, by the violation of the rule 
of Christian equity in matters of trust : this must be left 
to the revelations of that day, when every secret thing 
shall be brought into judgment. But the Christian man 
cannot be a betrayer of any trust reposed in him. "The 
integrity of the just shall guide him," so that he will 
not " go beyond or defraud his brother in any matter, 
because the Lord is the avenger of all such;" and "he 
that doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong which he 
hath done, and there is no respect of persons." 

This rule is to be applied to all transactions that affect 
the pubUc revenue, and stands as much opposed to 
fraudulent dealing in that respect, as any other. There 
are some persons who feel less scrupulous concerning 
questionable and crooked practices, when the wrong is 
done to the Government, than where private rights and 

M 
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interests are invaded ; because they suppose that there 
is less of personal injury sustained, and it does not 
involve so direct a violation of the precepts which require 
them to love their neighbour as themselves, and do to 
others as they would have others do to them. But a 
careful examination of the subject will satisfy any candid 
mind, that such thoughts and suggestions are only the 
promptings of the heart's deceitfulness; and that there is 
really as iniquitous a violation of the word of God, and of 
the rights of other men, involved in any fraud practised 
on the revenue of the country, as when the unrighteous 
act is a direct invasion of the private property and the 
individual rights of our neighbour. Did not the same 
inspiring Spirit, who caused these golden precepts to be 
recorded, also give direction, with reference to this very 
subject? — "Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers. For there is no power but of God : the powers 
that be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God : and 
they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation." — 
" Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, 
but also for conscience sake. For for this cause pay ye 
tribute also : for they are God's ministers, attending con- 
tinually upon this very thing. Render therefore to all their 
dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom 
custom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom honour." 
(Rom. xiii. 1, 2, 5 — 7.) Did not our Lord Jesus Christ 
say, " Render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's ; 
and unto God the things that are God's 1" (Matt. xxii. 21.) 
and Himself set the example, by paying tribute when 
demanded of Him 1 It is worthy of particular observa- 
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tion, that it was to the Koman Government) by whom 
they had been conquered, and to whom they were 
rendering a forced and imwilling subjection, that Christ 
required the Jews to pay tribute; and, also, that when 
Paul wrote the precepts we have just cited from the 
Epistle to the Eomans, the sovereign authority was in as 
bad hands as ever wielded a sceptre, — ^for Nero was 
Emperor: and it was to his government that the early 
Christians were admonished to be subject, not only for 
wrath, but for conscience sake, — ^rendering custom and 
tribute : a man, of whom it has been said, that " he 
was the plague of the world, the stain of majesty, and 
the very blush of nature T No pretence, therefore, is to 
be drawn from any objection men may have to a par- 
ticular form of government, or from the evil or defective 
character of those who are entrusted with its adminis- 
tration, for refusing or evading the payment of that 
portion of their property to the public revenue, which 
the laws demand. The government they were under, 
was not what the Jews had either chosen or approved ; 
the character of the ruler to whom the Roman Christians 
were admonished to render obedience and support was 
most vile and infamous ; there were imposts and demands 
exacted, under such a sovereignty, in themselves unjust 
and unreasonable, — and exacted, too, in an offensive and 
oppressive manner ; whilst the revenues, thus obtained, 
were so abused as to be often made the instruments of 
lust, and ambition, and cruelty, and injustice. Yet, 
all excuses for non-payment of taxes, on any such 
grounds, are at once swept away by Divine authority; 
and it is pronounced to be essential to Christian equity, 

M 2 
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that we render to the ruling powers the subjection, the 
honour, and the tribute that are required. 

This is not the occasion to enter on a discussion of 
the ample question concerning the origin and design of 
civil government, further than to remark, that there is 
an implied contract, existing between the Government 
and its subjects, by virtue of which the latter contri- 
bute a due proportion of their property, as an equiva- 
lent for the protection and security they enjoy. They 
furnish the means to those who are placed, in the 
arrangements of Divine Providence, at the head of a 
nation's affairs, to preserve peace and social order, and 
to protect them, their families, and their property, from 
private violence and injustice, and the invasion of foreign 
foes. And these ends of government, under all its 
abuses, are generally secured in some degree : and the 
sovereign power, even where it is worst administered, 
is, on the whole, more beneficial than detrimental to 
those who are governed by it. The principle is an equit- 
able one, on which a Government takes a portion of its 
subjects' property, as a premium for insuring the safety " 
of the remainder; especially where, as in this country, it 
is done only by the consent of the people given through 
their lawful representatives in Parliament. It is true, 
the application of this principle is liable to abuse, and 
may give rise to acts of injustice and oppression in 
many forms : but, notwithstanding this, reasonable and 
honest men will cheerfully bear their share of the public 
burdens; nor will they seek to evade it by illegitimate 
means, thereby throwing an unequal burden upon others. 
Fraud practised upon the public revenue, becomes in 
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its results an act of private wrong, as it renders additional 
taxation necessary; and this falls upon Ihose who deal 
with the Government in a strictly fair and conscientious 
manner. If there were no dishonest evasion of lawful 
taxes; no smuggling practised; no illicit manufacture of 
goods liahle to duty, carried on; there would be an 
immense addition to the ayailable i^venues of the country, 
and other imposts would be lightened accordingly. The 
effect when some contribute less than their proportion is, 
that others must, and do, contribute more, to make up 
the deficiency: consequently, all that a man gains by 
defrauding the public, is only so much taken from the 
property of his neighbours, and added to his own. 

No man who is governed by Christian equity can, 
directly or indirectly, become a party to such practices 
as these. Whatever may be his views concerning any 
real or supposed mal-administration — unnecessarily 
augmenting the public debt, — ^the impolicy of particular 
imposts, or the unequal or oppressive mode in which 
they may be levied, — ^he will not regard these as reasons 
justifying the introduction of foreign goods, without 
paying the lawful duties, or dealing in such articles, or 
in any other way evading the claims which the law 
makes upon him. While he legitimately employs all 
his influence, as a citizen, to obtain the correction of 
existing abuses, he will render to all their dues; — custom 
to whom custom; tribute to whom tribute; — ^as in the 
sight of Him who loyeth righteousness, and hateth 
iniquity. 

This rule of equity must govern all that is involved 
in the relation of employers, and those who are employed 
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by them. It will induce those who occupy the superior 
position in this relation, to ''give unto their servants 
that which is just and equal," — "forbearing threatening,** 
— ^^' knowing that thej also have a Master in heaven:" 
taking no advantage of their necessities, imprudences^ 
or comparatively helpless condition, to withhold from 
them that which constitutes a fair, prompt, and adequate 
remuneration for the services they render. How 
impressive is the language of Holy Scripture on this 
point! — ^''Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for 
your miseries that shall come upon you. Tour riches 
are corrupted, and your garments are motheaten. Your 
gold and silver is cankered; and the rust of them shall 
be a witness against you, and shall eat your flesh as it 
were fire. Ye have heaped treasure together for the 
last days. Behold, the hire of the labourers who have 
reaped down your fields, which is of you kept back by 
fraud, crieth : and the cries of them which have reaped 
are entered into the ears of the Lord of sabaoth." 
(James v. 1 — 4.) It will cause them to refrain from 
putting any who are in their employment upon such 
service as does not consist with a good conscience. They 
will not induce their dependants to violate the sanctity 
of the Sabbath, by requiring of them what are not reaUy 
and truly works of necessity; nor allow the use of 
equivocation, or a resort to any unrighteous practices^ 
however much it may contribute to their own pecimiary 
advantage. It will induce them to afford to those who 
are in their emjploy, moderate time and opJportunity for 
mental improvement and religious duties. Christian 
equity does not require the abolition of those conven- 
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tiocal distinctions and inequalities which exist among 
men, and have always existed; but formally recognises 
and sanctions them, and prescribes the several duties 
arising out of them : yet neither does it, on the other 
hand, allow any class of persons to be dealt with as if 
they were beasts of burden, and essentially an inferior 
part of the creation. All who are thrown by Provi- 
dence into a subordinate situation are entitled to 
reaflonable opportunities for that mental and moral 
culture which, as intelligent, accountable, and immortal 
beings, they require. It is an outrage, both upon equity 
and humanity, when operatives of either sex are neces- 
sitated, as some are, by the thoughtlessness of the 
public, or the cupidity of employers^ to submit to 
incessant hopeless drudgery, to sustain life; — drudgery 
that embitters and wastes existence; ahd, by cutting 
them off from all opportunity of improvement, debases 
and corrupts the mind. All right-minded persons must 
look with great satisfaction upon the beneficial change 
which has recently taken place in some departments of 
business in this respect, in the progress of what is called 
the early-closing movement; — ^by which a large class of 
persons, accustomed to be confined to business an un- 
reasonable number of hours each day, are placed in a 
position to avail themselves of physical and mental 
recreation, which will not only conduce much to their 
own improvement and happiness, but greatly subserve 
the employers' interests, and the general weal, by making 
them more valuable and useful members of society than, 
under the old system, they were ever likely to become. 
This is a movement in the right direction. It is a 
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homage yielded to humanity, and to that rule of 
Christian equity, which requires masters and subor- 
dinates alike to render unto all their dues, and mutually 
to act towards each other as, under a change of circum- 
stances, they would expect and desire others to act 
towards them. 

There is a reciprocity of obligation and duty; and the 
rule of equity binds the employed no less than the 
employer. Far from giving any sanction or countenance 
to the levelling doctrines which are, by the evil-disposed, 
so industriously propagated, — especially amongst the 
industrial classes of the community, — ^it requires all who 
are in the capacity of servants, (and we use the term in 
its most comprehensive import,) to respect and honour 
those towards whom they bear such a relation. Whether 
it be the heavier yoke of actual bondage, or the lighter 
yoke under which persons come by voluntary agreement, 
the Scripture says, — "Let as many servants as are 
under the yoke count their own masters worthy of all 
honour." (1 Tim. vL 1.) "Servants, be subject to your 
masters with all fear." (1 Peter il 18.) It prescribes 
obedience in all things in which, by the terms of the 
compact existing between the parties, an employer is 
entitled to demand it, — a cheerful and a prompt obe- 
dience. It requires fidelity and diligence. No waste 
or selfish use of the time which belongs, of right, to the 
employer; no misappropriation of his property; no 
sacrifice or neglect of his interests and advantage, on 
the part of any one filling any subordinate situation, can 
be made to accord with the claims of Christian equity. 
It wiU make men as careful and yigilant concerning 
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their employers' interests, as they could possibly be of 
their own ; and cause them to be as diligent and earnest 
when he is absent, as when the eye of the master is 
upon them. More afraid of injuring others than of 
being injured themselves, — ^more in dread of doing, than 
of Buffering wrong, — they will, under all circumstances, 
show all good fidelity; ''not with eye-service as man* 
pleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing God.** 

As intimately connected with commercial subjects, it 
may be proper also to remark, that the observance of 
the rule of Christian equity will prevent unrighteous 
litigation, with all the angry passions, and protracted 
mental and physical sufferings, of which it has been the 
fruitful cause. Both in the commercial world and in 
private life, it has been the means of inflicting much 
injury and fraud, — a mighty engine of oppression and 
wrong. What family discords has it occasioned ! How 
much of anguish has it added to the widow's and 
orphan's cup of sorrow 1 How many lives has it 
embittered and shortened ! How many hearts has it 
broken ! Cases will, probably, often arise to occasion 
litigation, where there is no wrong contemplated by 
either party; but an immense preponderance of the 
business that feeds all our courts of law and equity, is 
founded in gross injustice. A man who is governed by 
the rule of Christian equity, would no more commence 
an unjust law-suit, or defend an unrighteous cause, 
knowing it to be such, than he would commit an act of 
deliberate robbery. What is it, indeed, but robbery — 
wrong inflicted in the most cruel manner, in the hope of 
profiting by the proverbial uncertainty of the law — ^to 
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compel another to have recourse to an expensiye legal 
process, to gain or to defend his rights 1 By withhold- 
ing or assailing those rights, men not only force their 
neighbours to expend their property, — thus unrighteously 
depriving them of their due, — ^but very often expose 
them to an untold amount of anxiety and mental suffer- 
ing, which in thousands of instances has been fatal 
both to health and life. All those precepts which enjoin 
upon us the love of our neighbour, and the practice of 
equity, and mark the distinctions between good and evil, 
must be blotted from the Bible, before it can be made to 
appear that such a course of action is right. 

The rule of equity is retrospective in its operation. It 
demands not only a scrupulous regard to what is just and 
true in all future transactions, but reparation and restitu- 
tion for what is past. It says> in effect, " Do that which is 
right in all time to come." It says, also, "Undo, as far as 
it can be undone, what has been unrighteous in your past 
dealings." There must be, not only sincere repentance 
for wrongs done to our neighbour, but restitution made^ 
as far as that is practicable. Some sins do not admit of 
being undone in any sense : but it is not so with that 
class of sins which are included in the violation of the 
rule of Christian equity, as applied to pecuniary and 
commercial transactions. So far as they involve wrong 
done to our fellow-man, that wrong may often be re- 
paired. It is true that, in some cases, the want of 
means may render it impossible to accomplish this, and 
undo the evil ; but wherever it is possible, and the means 
and opportunity exist. Christian equity imperatively 
requires that restitution should be made. The man who 
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by unfair means possesses himself of what justly belongs 
to his neighbour, acquires no right therein ; nor does the 
lapse of time make any difference in this respect : and 
it is but the perpetual repetition of the injury and the 
iniquity, so long as he retains it. It was wrong to take, 
it is equally wrong to keep it ; and restitution must be 
made when practicable, either to the party wronged, or to 
his representatives and heirs, before there can be a good 
conscience towards God and man. It will not meet the 
case, to devote property thus unlawfully acquired to 
charitable or religious uses ; for God says, " I the Lord 
love judgment, I hate robbery for burnt oiFering." He 
will not accept it for religious purposes ; and to dispose 
of it thus is not repairing the wrong done to the injured 
parties themselves ; — it is not the restoring to their 
possession that which rightly belongs to them. It may 
be exceedingly inconvenient and very difficult to do this, 
and productive of some mortification and unpleasant- 
ness ; but that does not set aaide the duty ; it only 
shows that violating the rule of equity is a blunder as 
well as a crime, — as foolish as it is wicked ; for it not 
only brings guilt upon a man's soul, but results in 
placing him in a most false, difficult, and disadvan- 
tageous position ; as he must part with his ill-gotten 
gains, and make restitution to the injured, sooner or 
later, or he must perish. Zaccheus, as soon as he 
became a disciple of Christ, practically recognised in this 
sense the requirements of Christian equity. " Beholdi 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor ; and 
if I have taken anything from any man by false ac- 
cusation, I restore him fourfold," (Luke xix. 8.) It was 
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a noble homage, rendered to the claims of justice and 
humanity, when this country paid twenty millions of 
pounds that restitution of rights and liberties, of which 
they had been most wrongfully denuded, might be made 
to the negro slaves of our West India Colonies. The 
more fully the light of Christianity was brought to bear 
upon the subject, the more clearly did it appear to 
the public mind of this country, that no possible lapse 
of time could sanctify the wrong originally inflicted, 
or give the slave-dealer a right of property in the souls 
and bodies of the stolen children of Africa ; until, at 
length, this conviction became too powerful for resist- 
ance, the yoke that had for ages enthralled the negro 
was broken from his neck, and the dominions of Britain's 
Sovereign ceased to be polluted by the presence of a 
slave. 

The recognition of the same principle is involved in 
the payment of those sums to the revenue which we 
see sometimes acknowledged under the designation of 
conscience money. It is the rule of equity operating 
retrospectively, and producing its legitimate results in 
the restitution of gains unlawfully obtained. Equity 
demands this. It is but rendering what is due, and 
doing as we would be done unto. He that restoreth not 
ill-gotten property continues to act unjustly. He does 
not truly repent of his sin, if he do not, by all means 
within his power, repair the wrong that he has done. 
"If the wicked restore the pledge, give again that he 
had robbed, walk in the statutes of life, without com- 
mitting iniquity ; he shall surely live, he shall not die." 
(Ezek. xxxiii. 15.) But, on the other hand, it is 
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declared, ^An inheritance may be gotten hastily at the 
beginning ; but the end thereof shall not be blessed." 
(ProY. XX, 21.) Apart from the spiritual and eternal 
consequences of this sin, it has been forcibly remarked, 
that, ^'even as it respects his interest in this world, 
a man had far better put a blazing firebrand into the 
midst of his possessions, than retain amongst them those 
gains which were not righteously obtained ; for they 
will bring the curse of God upon him, and upon all the 
works of his hands." 

The application of the rule of Christian equity to all 
commercial transactions is; after all, the surest way to 
commercial success and prosperity. It is true that the 
honest efforts of a man to make his way in his Yocation, 
and improve his condition in life, may not always be as 
successful as he anticipated; that competition, and other 
difficulties with which he has to struggle, are not easily 
overcome : but neither is fraudulent dealing always 
successful. Men, often, in trying to overreach their 
neighbours, overreach themselves, effectually counteract 
their own purposes, and gather only a harvest of dis- 
appointment. They "sow the wind, and reap the 
whirlwind." Although instances of successful villany 
might be quoted, it may be safely said that they are far 
outnumbered by those cases in which plodding industry, 
combined with unbending integrity, has conducted men 
in every grade of commercial life to success and affluence. 
The just man who is guided by integrity may not become 
suddenly rich; but he is establishing a good reputation 
for honourable dealing, and laying a good foundation for 
the future : and, above all, he has a right to expect a 
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blessing upon his honest efforts and their results, — the 
blessing of the Lord which maketh rich, and with which 
He addeth no sorrow. (Prov. x. 22,) Those, however, 
who forget the obligations of Christian equity, and haste, 
through forbidden paths, to be rich, have to contend 
with a hostile Providence, by which their best-laid 
schemes are often exploded and brought to nought; and 
they painfully prove that " the getting of treasures by a 
lying tongue is a vanity tossed to and fro of them that 
seek death." (Prov. xxi. 6.) 

The observance of Christian equity is the most safe 
and honourable course in commercial life. It is some- 
times the case that not only disappointment, but ex- 
posure, disgrace, and ruin, wait on those who do not 
make integrity their guide. Were it expedient to do 
so, persons might be refeiTed to who furnish sad and 
monitory examples of this kind, who have lost caste 
and character, and everything that renders life valuable 
to an honourable mind, by dishonourable and fraudulent 
dealings. But your own minds will at once advert to 
such examples, without the necessity of naming them; 
and these should serve as beacons to admonish aU of 
the danger of yielding to such temptations. When 
one has shown himself to be crafty, selfish, and un- 
scrupulous, although he may have taken care to keep 
himself out of the meshes of the law, none can 
truly respect or confide in such a man, whatever 
may be his position in Hfe. A neighbour^g nation 
furnishes at the present time a remarkable illustration 
of this. The individual, who, for the present, rules its 
destinies, has raised himself to his high position by a 
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reckless disregard of the most solemn obligations, and 
bj acts which render him an object of all but uniyersal 
distrust. Some ilatter, others fear him; and some may 
admire the cleverness with which he has succeeded in 
betraying and trampling down the rights and liberties 
of a nation: but where will you find any who regard 
him with confidence and esteem? An upright man, on 
the other hand, is always secure. Whatever may occur, 
he has no exposure, no dishonour, to dread. Should he 
be unsuccessful in his business, — ^as men of the most rigid 
integrity sometimes are, — honourable dealing is apparent 
in all his concerns whenever they come to be investigated. 
And if success attend his efibrts, it is the same : he is 
trusted, relied upon, esteemed : for bad as the world is, it 
does not withhold its approbation from those whose 
conduct is marked by uniform integrity and honour: 
" And the path of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day." 

Adherence to equity is the only course that consists 
with true peace and comfort of mind. Any amount of 
pecuniary profit is dearly obtained, when it is procured 
by the sacrifice of that inward satisfaction which always 
accompanies conscious integrity. " The wicked are like 
the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters cast 
up mire and dirt. There is no peace, saith my God, 
to the wicked.** (Isaiah IviL 20, 21.) The dealer in 
unrighteousness, if he do not stand in continual dread 
of exposure, is tormented — ^however he may strive to 
banish such thoughts from his mind — ^with apprehensions 
concerning the account he must one day render to the 
Judge of all the earth : and this he finds to be a worm 
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at the root of all his enjojmenteL His peace of mind 
is often disturbed by recollections which he dare not 
unbosom to his dearest Mends. His is a burden which 
he must bear alone. No wonder that persons in such 
circumstances often become peevish and unhappy in 
themselyeSy and a source of unhappiness to others ; for 
they can neither look back upon the past with satisfaction, 
nor to the future without painful apprehension. But it is 
fer otherwise with him who makes the rule of equity the 
guide of his life. He fears not the .scrutiny of any 
eye. He stands not in dread of any inconvenient dis- 
coveries. The success that attends his exertions in 
business he can contemplate with unalloyed satisfaction ; 
and if that success do not equal his just anticipations, 
still he has the consolation of knowing that he has 
wronged no man, — defrauded no man; and, having 
studied to approve himself unto God, he can look to 
the future imdismayed, and with confidence commit 
his way unto Him who loveth righteousness, and whose 
countenance doth behold the upright 

The plain truths embodied in this lecture, and derived 
either directly or by feir induction from that Bible 
which, Chillingworth says, "is alone the religion of 
Protestants," I commend to your candid and prayerful 
consideration, in the words of an inspired Apostle : — 
" Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things." (Philipp. iv. 8.) 
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SPIRITUAL AND SECULAR DILIGENCE 

COMPATIBLE. 



In the days of the Patriarchs thej were proved to be 
80 : then they were coupled and blended with signally 
good effect. . Jacob was ardent and mighty in prayer; 
" and by his strength he had power with God : yea, 
he had power over the Angel, and prevailed." Yet 
he was deeply engaged in secular business, and had 
great worldly difficulties to encounter. Still, into both the 
duties — ^the ancient and abiding agreement between 
which it devolves upon us to show — ^he threw his whole 
heart. When he wrestled with the Angel he was 
oppressed with secular troubles, and even then he 
prevailed with Him in prayer; and if at Peniel, as at 
Bethel, he had set up a pillar, he might, with the 
greatest propriety, have inscribed upon it — "Spiritual 
and secular diligence compatible :" for that struggle and 
that conquest were their united action, and their joint 
recompense. Solicitude about his soul, his family, his 
worldly property, then lay heavily upon his heart, and 
expressed its whole force in the conflict by which all 
were saved. 

What was done in Jaco))*s' country, and in Jacob's 

N 2 
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days, was also done in other lands of the Bible, 
and in those later times over which sacred history 
reaches. Diligence in spiritual duties, and worldly 
industry, were often united, and their amity made 
most manifest, not only in rural and pastoral life, 
but in great cities, and by the tradesman and the 
artisan. Before Christ's day, God numbered among 
.His people, not only the shepherd of Hebron, the 
herdman of Tekoa^ but miners, goldsmiths, merchants, 
and such as she of whom it was said, — " She maketh 
fine linen and selleth it, and delivereth girdles unto the 
merchant." When Christ's Church was opened, among 
those who first entered it were a Boman soldier, a 
tent-maker of Corinth, Lydia^ a dealer in purple, and the 
jailer of Philippi, and others who were employed in 
trade or handicraft. These, after they embraced the 
Gospel, continued in their secular occupation, and yet 
retained their piety. Were he actually employed in one, 
his worldly vocation was not to blame for the perfidy of 
" Alexander the coppersmith." The church of Ephesus, 
and all the primitive churches, furnished examples of a 
sacred union of spiritual and secular diligence. 

''The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; 
and that which is done is that which shall be done: 
and there is no new thing under the sun." What the. 
sun saw accomplished, as he looked down upon old 
Mesopotamia or Palestina, he may, among ourselves, 
see realised : what was done by the brook Jabbok, in 
Judea^ and Galilee, in the cities of Asia Minor, may be 
done on the banks of the Thames, in the workshops of 
London, and in the forges and factories of Great Britain. 
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God is as near to ours, as to the lands of which the 
Scriptures tell ; and He occupies our times as fully as 
He did theirs. We call Him " Jeshurun's God," " the 
Ancient of days;" but He is also our God as well as 
theirs, and the God of our days as much as of any 
others: He may be as steadfastly served by British 
merchants and mechanics, as He was by the secular 
men of olden times : they also may show that diligence 
to save the soul, and diligence in a worldly vocation, 
may be united in the service of God. 

Yet some men contend that this union of spiritual 
and secular diligence cannot be established ; and 
that, in order to walk with God, to keep the heart 
fixed upon Him, to get upon this depressed earth a 
good view of heaven, and to make ready for it, a 
man must retire from secular labour, and from the 
theatre of worldly business. But do they really think 
that God is not to be found and loved by men in 
public life? Do they really think that God will not at 
all appear to men, much less be talked to or wrestled 
with, by them, as He was by Jacob, Moses, and Gideon, on 
common ground, — ground over which droves of cattle 
have just been driven, — ^upon which sheep graze, and 
wheat is threshed? Do they really think that God 
must always be further from the accountant's desk, and 
the artisan's bench, than from places sacred to devotion? 
Do they really think that a prospect and antepast of 
heaven cannot be attained from the ploughman's furrow, 
and amid the stithy's din? Think they what they 
may, we are assured that beyond working men's view 
heaven need never be ; that Eshcol's grapes may be 
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plucked, and the true relish for them preserved, during 
their lowest toil ; and that in the midst of their 
hardest labour, and in this world's rudest places, 
God's grace may be felt to be very near and very 
efficacious. 

Qt)d Himself is always and everywhere at work : 
He is essentially and eternally active. "My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work," said our blessed 
Redeemer. God Himself works, not only on hallowed 
ground and in sacred fanes, but everywhere. God 
Himself works, not only in men's hearts, — creating 
them again for Himself and planting and perfecting 
within them His own holiness, — ^but all over and all 
through the material creation. We see the yerj hand, 
which, in Christ, -writes our pardon, and impresses God's 
image on the soul, giving beauty and fruitfulness to the 
earth, and to this world's every-day life. God Himself 
works: and He creates not only the good man's clear 
conscience, and joyful soul, but earth's humblest floweret, 
the mulberry leaf, the cotton tree, the ripe com; yea, the 
ore, and the timber, — out of which are made the spade, 
the loom, the sickle ; and all the stores and produce 
of nature. God, who thus Himself works, will not 
withhold from men His Almighty help and favour 
when they are employed in this world's labour and traffic ; 
but will then be with them, and that to succour and to 
save the soul. He has sometimes first revealed Himself to 
men, as their God in Christ, in the very scenes of their 
secular labour. We have heard hard-working people — the 
Lancashire collier, the Sheffield cutler, yea, and the London 
sempstress — state, that they were bom of God on the 
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very spot wl^^i^ they toil for their daily bread; and we 
cannot think that the places and circumstances of their 
spiritual birth need subsequently be fatal or detrimental 
to their spiritual life. The fact of Christ's birth was 
first told, not to Zachariaja, ''while he executed the 
Priest's office before God, in the order of his course;" or 
to Anna the Prophetess, who had devoted herself exclu- 
sively to spiritual duties; but to men actually employed 
in a secular vocation, — ^to Bethlehem shepherds, who were 
out in the field keeping watch over their flock by night. 
''And they came with haste, and found Mary, and 
Joseph, and the Babe lying in a manger.** With haste 
they came to see Jesus, the world's Saviour and theirs; 
and having seen Him, they, with proper if not with 
equal haste, returned to their secular avocation. And 
we can well believe that in the field in which they 
kept their sheep, and in which the angel made known 
to them His nativity, they would talk of Christ, 
and commune with God. God's angel had come down 
from heaven unto them in the field, and, while they kept 
their flock, had told to them his joyful story ; and from 
the field they could allow their hearts to ascend to 
heaven, in strong and loving aspiration, without at all 
forgetting or neglecting their sheep. 

Philip Henry's chapel, at Broadoak, in Shropshire, was 
built upon a spot on which a bam had long stood. 
When he stirred up his people to diligence in public 
worship, he often reminded them that the ground upon 
which they assembled was once a threshing-floor; and 
r s there had been industry on the threshing-floor, there 
must be industry also in the sanctuary. But he would 
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also show them that diligence in those duties which 
were now proper to the new chapel, and diligence in 
the duties which had been peculiar to the old bam, 
were compatible; and that the former, so far from making 
the latter obsolete, sanctioned and promoted them. 

Great diligence both in spiritual and in secular 
life may be maintained simultaneously : men may keep 
close to their worldly business, and yet have close fellow- 
ship with God. The two duties are not really " contrary 
the one to the other:" they rest upon the same basis 
of moral obligation, and God may be magnified in 
both. "Brethren," said St. Paul to the church of 
Corinth, " Brethren, let every man wherein he is called 
therein abide with God." Men may abide in their 
secular business, and yet, in that business, abide with 
Christ They must not forget, however, that to do 
this, their business must in itself be lawful ; — one which 
they can follow, and keep the heart upright and the 
conscience pure. They must also follow this their honest 
calling, honestly : fraud, falsehood, trickery, the rabid 
pursuit of gain, — every wrong thing, they must eschew. 
God's Word does not say, although an "Apocrypha** 
may, that " A merchant shall hardly keep himself from 
doing wrong; and an huckster shall not be free from 
sin:** and they must be anxious to show that a merchant 
may be always righteous; and that a huckster need not 
sin at alL They must also be careful not to enthral and 
encumber themselves voluntarily and avariciously with 
too many secular cares, and with too much of this world's 
business. God cannot be pleased with men if they 
wilfully or willingly expend almost the whole of life 
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their best strength, both of body and soul — ^in their 
worldly vocation, give to Him merely a poor scantling of 
their time, and bring only a jaded body and a harassed 
soul into the services of the closet and the sanctuary. But 
if their worldly business be a lawful one, and they 
conduct it with integrity, and do not too much entangle 
themselves in it> they may follow it with diligence, and 
yet serve God with a steady fidelity. Christ, indeed, 
has said, ''Ye cannot serve God and Mammon;" but 
men may serve God in those places where Mammon is 
said to reign, and where oftentimes Mammon does 
palpably reign, and will reign until religion have a 
larger sway. Still, on this ground upon which he has 
trespassed, and which he has even arrogated to himself, 
they may exalt Christ; and not merely keep ''their faces 
thitherward,*' but make good progress in the way to Sion. 

God*s grace in the soul ought not merely to exist 
amidst, but to act upon, to penetrate into, and to pervade 
and sanctify, men's secular exercises. God*s grace ought 
to pass through them, not only as the Jordan is said to 
pass through the Dead Sea; (Jordan, itself not a very pure 
stream, is said to roll through the Dead Sea, without at 
all mixing itself up with it; and in doing this, to 
lose itself either by evaporation, or in some subter- 
ranean outlet in the region beyond ;) but God's grace, 
flowing out of men's hearts, as from Him it first flows into 
them "clear as ciystal," ought not only to enter into 
their worldly business, but to abide in and consecrate 
it, until the whole reflects the light of heaven, and the 
glories of the upper world. 

But still all this is thought by some to be impossible : 
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and when they are exhorted to seek God, thej eyen 
tell us that they cannot be men of God at all, and jet be 
men of business; and that they feel, with them at least, 
diligence in a secular ayocation, and diligence in spiritual 
duties, cannot be co-operant or co-existent. 

When men thus speak, they yirtually deny the analogy 
of God's laws, and the efficiency and equity of His pro- 
vidence. They make man's present lot a yery strange 
dark riddle; and shut themselyes out from a career in 
which others haye found the highest happiness and im- 
proyement, and which is marked with the footprints of 
some of the best men whom God eyer sanctified to 
Himself. They are the subjects of a most dangerous 
delusion, and guilty of gross worldliness: and if to God's 
own people we say, " But exhort one another daily, 
while it is called to-day, lest any of you be hardened 
through the deceitfulness of sin," what shall we say 
to them ? 

Let us search further into the subject assigned to 
us; and we shall more fully ascertain that there may, 
and ought to be, in men of worldly business, a strong 
and actual union of the two duties we discuss. 

God's word is the good man's law. God's word he 
studies — God's word he loyes — God's word he obeys. 
Whatever else is fallible, he knows that is not; what- 
ever else is discordant and fickle, he feels that that 
is not. " The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for 
ever : the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether." God's statutes are altogether righteous, and 
God's statutes are righteous altogether. God's servant 
takes them altogether; and instead of trying to escape 
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from or to commute any of his duties, he observes them 
all, and that with his whole heart. '' It is good to be 
zealously affected always in a good thing,** is one of his 
prime mottoes. Now everything which God*s word com- 
mands, must be a good thing; and not only must it be 
good in itself, but it must be in perfect harmony with all 
other good things. And if it be found that God's law 
requires men of worldly business to be diligent in 
spiritual duties, and also diligent in their secular calling, 
it will be acknowledged that both kinds of diligence 
must be good, and strictly consistent with each other. 
God*s word does insist upon both the duties in ques- 
tion. It finds men engaged in secular duties; and 
it says to them, "Be thou diligent to know the state of 
thy flocks, and look well to thy herds.** It finds 
men hastening to the grave, looking forward to a world 
beyond this, — a world which it has itself unveiled to 
them, — ^a world holy, heavenly, eternal, where all purity 
and all blessedness are found; and it says to them, 
"Wherefore, beloved, seeing ye look for such things, be 
diligent, that ye may be found of Him without spot 
and blameless.*' It finds men not ghosts, not hermits, 
— ^not isolated from, or independent of, each other; 
but it finds them mixed up with their fellow-men, 
possessed of mortal bodies in which deathless spirits are 
lodged, and thus connected with two worlds, — with this 
world of trial and yonder world of doom, — and it says 
to them, "Be kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love, in honour preferring one another; not 
slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.*' 
God's oracles deliver to us very many precepts^ enjoining 
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spiritual and secular diligence, either positively, or by 
the plainest implication. They are often made the 
condition upon which the best promises are given : 
and it will be allowed that these promises ought to have 
upon men all the force of laws expressly enacted. For 
when God promises to us any blessing, we are as much 
bound to seek that blessing, and to observe the condition 
upon which it is given, as if He had not elsewhere 
explicitly imposed upon us the duties to which it is 
annexed. 

We have, in the Bible, as to the duties now before us, far 
more precepts and promises than we can at present cite. 
Many of these are found in Solomon's Books of Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes, — ^books in which diligence in the pursuit 
of heavenly wisdom, and diligence in secular life, are 
both very frequently urged. We are inclined to think 
that men, by keeping the precepts,' and by securing 
the promises, found in those two books, might, with 
the Divine Spirit's help, almost attain both to John 
Fletcher's heavenly-mi ndedness, and to Benjamin Frank- 
lin's secular diligence ; and show that in public life the 
fervid piety of the Vicar of Madeley may unite itself 
with, and consecrate, and foster the worldly virtues of 
the Boston printer. Be this as it may, in those books 
spiritual diligence and secular diligence are very frequently 
enforced ; and the nominal Christian who makes religion 
a pretext for neglecting his worldly duties, and acts as 
if he thought that God would work a miracle to prevent 
him from being overtaken by the usual consequences of 
suc'i remissness, — ^and the man who is wholly absorbed 
in his worldly business, and altogether forgets God, or 
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leaves space only for a few dim thoughts of Him, — 
both find themselves there severely reprehended, and 
threatened with a sore yet just punishment. 

God*s Word, in all its books, enforces the duties of 
spiritual and secular diligence ; and these duties are 
incumbent upon all engaged in worldly business. Separ 
rated as they may be in ethical treatises, they are not 
separated in the sacred oracles, and they ought not to 
be separated in actual life. 

Men are to be diligent in business, and fervent in 
spirit, at all times. The Divine statutes, as we 
have seen, require this from them. Glow, fervour, 
zeal, must be carried into, and carried through, both 
spiritual and secular dutiea ''The fire shall ever be 
burning on the altar, it shall never go out." God's 
angel, wlien he came down fh>m heaven to bake a cake 
for Elijah in the wilderness, might not fly as swiftly 
as he did when he descended to roll away the stone 
from the Redeemer's sepulchre, — or as he does when 
he, from some house of prayer, returns to the courts 
above with the tidings of a sinner's repentance; but 
in all instances, he, with a swifl wing and a loving 
heart, executes the will of God. God's people upon 
earth feel that, with ardour which never flags, they 
ought to perform all the duties to which God has called 
them. They would not willingly neglect any of them. 
With George Herbert, they say, — 

** If I have more to spin, 
The wheel shall go." 

And the wheel goes well under the impulse of an ever- 
loving heart and an ever-active hand, (rod's children 
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feel that all things, even the very least, done for Him, 
ought to be well done. God Himself does all things 
welL His labour and skill are apparent in the structure 
of an insect, as well as in the organism of a man. By 
the same law which shapes stars and suns. He rounds 
the dew-drops with which the grass is studded. God*s 
people try to do perfectly the least things which He 
commands; and one great motive governs them in 
their lowest and highest duties. He commands both 
spiritual and secular diligence; and at His bidding they 
practise both, and in both glorify His name. 

We shall find that the arrangements of God*s provi- 
dence are in this, as in all other matters, in perfect 
harmony with the precepts of His word. The harmony 
between the truths of God*s word and the appointments 
of His providence, is in some things but obscurely seen, 
and in others, at present, not seen at alL We, however, 
know that the harmony always exists, and cannot for 
one moment be broken. In the matter which we now 
consider, this harmony is mast evident. God's word 
teaches men to be diligent in spiritual duties, and 
diligent in secular business ; and His providence not 
only gives them ability and opportunity to perform these 
duties, but it places them in circumstances in which 
their observance is absolutely necessary to their spiritual 
and tempoiul life. God's word, as we have shown, requires 
of men diligence in spiritual duties, and diligence in 
secular life. It will be found that they must obey His 
laws, if they would live at alL By the Jewish lawgiver, 
speaking to the tribes of Israel, this obedience is enforced 
QA the very condition of life. He said, — " For it is not 
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a vain thing for you, for it is your life, and through this 
thing ye shall prolong your days in the land whither 
ye go over Jordan to possess it." Yes, a life in Canaan 
itself, and the heavenly life of which Canaan's was a type, 
were only to be secured by godly obedience. God's 
will it is that we should live both a spiritual and an 
earthly life: hence all kinds of diligence which are 
necessary to secure this complex result, must not only 
be .right and good in themselves, but strictly suitable 
to each other, as well as to all duties which minister 
to men's present and eternal welfare. 

God most certainly places men in circumstances in 
which spiritual diligence is necessary to the spiritual 
life. They cannot enter upon it at all, without putting 
forth the greatest exertion. God is only to be found 
as theirs in Christ, when they seek Him with their whole 
hearts; and His favour, and the soul's life, are only to 
be preserved by the utmost diligence. No lagger, 
no idler, no trifler, but resolute, quicksighted, active, 
must he be who would live the spiritual life. Mrs. Fry, 
on her death-bed, said to her maid, 'Tray for me : it is 
a strift : but I am safe !" Yes, with God's pepple it is all 
through a strift, — ^and a strift for life itself They have 
many enemies; and to conquer, nay, to be safe, and to . 
live at all, they must be earnest in prayer, and in all 
spiritual duties. The Christian graces, which only take 
root in the diligent man's heart, cannot be preserved, 
much less matured, without great eiFort. Faith, hope, 
love, are working virtues. Labour, diligence, fervour, are 
needful not only to perfect them, but to keep them 
alive. "For in Christ Jesus, neither circumcision 
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availeth anything, nor uncircumcision ; but faith, which 
worketh bj love." Faith must be kept at its work, and 
love at its labour; or faith will pine, and love will die. 
What we call the passive graces^ while they are depen- 
dent upon the strength and proper exercise of the active 
ones for their very existence, do also themselves tax and 
elicit all the energies of the soul. Godly patience in 
adversity, submission to the Divine will in affliction, — 
these are not the stillness and the stooping of a feeble 
inane mind, and a soul ''stupidly good ;** they are virtues 
of a strong, wise, active, though stricken heart, — which, to 
preserve its peace, has still to strive hard, to beat back from 
itself the grim and peevish spirits which hurtle and fight 
against the children of sorrow. God's people, to preserve 
the spiritual life, have, at all times, to be active and 
watchful Yea, when the Divine help is most visibly 
a£forded, and Satan allows a few moments of peace, and 
an evil world seems quiet, and their hearts are without 
a fear, they have still to labour that they may live. 

As spiritual diligence is necessary to the spiritual life, 
80 is secular diligence generally requisite to the bodily 
life. God places the bulk of His people in circum- 
stances in which this diligence is necessary, not only 
to their worldly comfort^ but to their very sustenance. 
Many of the most faithful and ardent of them have to 
labour hard for this world's humblest fare. Gk)d does 
not feed and clothe men as he feeds a raven, or as he 
vests a lily, without any exertion or forecast of their 
own. He has stocked the earth with wealth, with 
metals, and minerals, in great plenty; and He has 
covered it with materials for men's food and clothinor : 
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but^ to dig out of the earth the riches with which it 
is stored, to apply them to valuable uses, to weave 
and prepare the articles with which men feed and dress 
themselves, and to make gain by trading with each 
other in such commodities, there must be industry. 

God's word urged secular diligence upon those to whom 
it was first spoken, and admonished them, that only by 
the practice of it they could forefend want, and secure this 
world's good. And if secular diligence was needful upon 
those rich lands on which Jesse's sheep fed, and Amos 
gathered sycamore fruit, — and in those days in which the 
merchantmen of Jerusalem traded with the Arab spice 
merchants, and bought linen yam in Egypt, — and when 
the Tyrian braziers cast their vessels "in the clay 
ground between Succoth and Zarthan ;" — diligence must 
be doubly needful in our country, where the skies are 
oftentimes unkind, and the soil requires great cultivation, 
— and in these times, when, in every trade and craft, 
we find such eager strife and sharp rivalship, — ^and when 
men strain every nerve to outsell, and outwork, and 
outstrip each other. 

Men cannot get their souls saved in Christ without 
spiritual diligence : they cannot succeed in their worldly 
business, nay, many of them cannot live, without secular 
diligence. Many enemies and vast difficulties confront 
men engaged in ordinary business, and in the conflict 
for eternal life ; and these are only vanquished by great 
spirit and industry. Let them be idle and listless, 
defeat must ensue : poverty must come upon them, and 
heaven be lost. The slothful man saith, "There is a 
lion in the way, I shall be slain in the streets." Yes, and 

o 
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he is a true prophet; there is a lion in the streets: and 
let him leave his easy-chair by the fireside, and come 
out into the streets, bringing his indolence with him, 
and he will be slain. But the streets must be trodden; 
duty leads men there, and there diligence is safe. 

But God has created men, not only for existence, but 
for happiness. He has given them a noble capacity for 
it, — ^they strongly desire it, — they constantly and eagerly 
seek it, — and God has placed it within their reach. ''God 
giveth to the man that is good in His sight, wisdom, and 
knowledge, and joy ;" but these three great gifts are all 
far beyond the reach of the idle — ^the third especially. 
Joy is found in some of earth's roughest places ; but it 
never was, and never can be^ a product of the slug- 
gard's garden. 

But few will deny that spiritual diligence is necessary 
to the mind's happiness : God never yet smiled upon an idle 
souL All who enjoy much of God's love, — ^the purest and 
most joyful children of light, who live upon this darksome 
earth, — ^are those who are most diligent in spiritual duties. 
Every true enjoyment, every sterling blessing, is the 
purchase and reward of labour. We talk of the sweet sleep 
of the working-man. Yes; and though coarse his pillow, 
and hard his bed, his sleep is sweet, and his rest deli- 
cious. Jacob slept well upon a stone, for he had had a 
day's hard travel. God gave to him a glorious dream, 
and showed him the mystic ladder; and he said, " How 
dreadful is this place ! this is none other but the house 
of God, and this is the gate of heaven." We may pre- 
sume that on his lonely journey he had been fervent in 
prayer. Be this as it may, such sleep as Jacob slept. 
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Buch a dream as Jacob dreamt, such a joy as Jacob fdlt, 
are given only to the diligent God's servant always 
finds his soul's happiness to be dependent upon his soul's 
activity. Never, until he became diligent as to his soul's 
welfare, did he know true happiness at all : and still most 
anxious to enjoy more of God's love, and to see more of 
Christ's glory, and thus to increase his soul's joy, he feels the 
utmost exertion necessary. Before the disciples of Christ 
saw Jesus transfigured, and felt their own hearts filled 
with gladness, they had climbed up Tabor's steep and 
rugged sides, and gained the mountain's top : and when 
you see any of God's people who have reached a lofty 
position in the spiritual life,— where, far above the dust 
and fumes of this low world, they talk with Christ, and 
get almost into heaven itself, — ^you may be assured that 
it has been won by great diligence. 

While majiy at once admit that spiritual diligence is 
necessary to the soul's happiness, there are those who are 
slow to believe that secular diligence is also essential to it. 
Secular diligence they see to be needful to a man's worldly 
comfort, but they cannot see that it is necessary to 
his spiritual happiness : but God's servant only finds his 
happiness in the right and full discharge of all his duties. 
Secular diligence, as has already been shown, is one of 
these. A man's own heart tells him that it is so. God's 
law, written in the Bible, and God's law, written upon 
every man's soul, perfectly accord; so that if a man 
gives way to indolence in his worldly business, he both 
disobeys God, and offends his own conscience : and where 
this is the case, find happiness if you can! No; the 
sluggard, and the saunterer, whether you find him 

2 
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in Christ's Church, or in the world's places of lahour ; 

whether he lounges over the Bihle, or heedlessly keeps 

his ledger; whether he hurries through his heartless 

prayer in the closet, or loiters behind the counter; he 

is an unhappy man. Joseph Addison has said, that 

''the best hymn to the Divinity is cheerfulness:" but 

that man cannot sing it : his dull, moody, vexed soul 

has no tune in it. But the stirring, active Christian 

cries, '' Seven times a day will I praise Thee, because of 

Thy righteous judgments. Great peace have they that 

love Thy law, and nothing shall offend them." He has 

proved that spiritual diligence and secular diligence have 

conjcHutly and directly conduced to his happiness ; and 

when great affliction has come upon him, and his soul 

has been bruised, he has found relief and consolation in 

both. With Dr. Southey he can say, — admitting that, 

by the word Nature, the Keswick poet meant Nature's 

God, and his God in Christy — ^admitting this, he can say 

with him — 

" Nature hath assigned 
Two sovereign remedies for human grief; 
Beligion, — surest, firmest, first, and best, — 
And strenuous action next" 

Both work together, assuage human sorrow, and promote 
human happiness : and he rejoices in their strong and 
intimate union. 

God has designed man not only for happiness, but for 
continual improvement. Birds and beasts very soon 
attain to their utmost strength and skill, — ^their instincts 
are very soon matured. God teaches them, in a 
few short lessons, to perform their little functions ; 
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and, after a few trials, they do this in their most perfect 
style. The bee, when it first builds its cell, and roams the 
meadows, soon proves itself to be as good an architect 
and honey-gatherer as any of its seniors in the hive. 
When the old eagle has thrust forth her eaglets into 
the air, she soon finds that they can near the sun, and 
swoop upon their prey, as well as she. And when 
Samson found the bee at work in the carcase of the 
lionj and when Job saw the eagle sweep the skies in 
its rapid flight; or when the eagle and the bee came 
out of Noah's ark together ; they were, in every 
respect, as strong and as wise as they are now or 
ever will be. But God has mswle man for progress, — 
for incessant and indefinite progress. But his improve- 
ment, in holiness of heart, in intellectual power, 
in physical strength and skill, can only be secured by 
industry. 

We may say of diligence, as Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton 
often said of those virtues which inevitably lead to it, 
— ^that " no talents, no circumstances, no opportunities, 
will make a two-legged creature a man without it." 
But when a man has within him the spirit of industry, 
no matter how small his natural talent may be, by 
active and constant application he will far outstrip abler 
men, who have not his amount of diligence. Zaccheus, 
of low stature, stood amidst the crowd in Jericho, to all 
seeming a luckless little man. Yet he had some energy 
in him, and resolved not to be lost amidst the multi- 
tude : he got up into a sycamore-tree by the road-side, 
and won for himself the highest dignity and blessedness. 
Many who were once thought to be in every respect 
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little, have, by diligence, risen to be strong and mightj. 
Diligence is in all things the great law of human 
progress. 

Diligence is plainly and indispensably necessary to the 
soul's advancement in strength and holiness. When you 
meet with a man who has come " unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ;" who is a strong, 
compact^ perfect Christian; whose mind is filled with 
Gk>d's truth, and whose soul is filled with Gh>d's lore; 
who is strong in faith, in hope, in all the Christian 
virtues; resolute, but tranquil; firm, but modest; 
earnest, zealous^ yet prudent and dignified ; who rejoices 
with trembling, and suffers with patience; one whose 
heart is cleansed from all sin, and replete with good- 
ness; — ^you see one who has excelled in diligence. Much 
prayer, much watching, much self-discipline, much read- 
ing of God*s word, and much waiting at (jod*s feet^ — 
these only could form and perfect such a character as his. 
When a man rises in secular life, it is in almost all 
cases found that diligence is the prime cause of his 
elevatio4; just as Solomon's servant was exalted by 
his royal master, not so much on account of bodily 
strength or mental vigour, as of his industry. ''And 
the man Jeroboam was a mighty man of valour: 
and Solomon seeing the young man that he was indus- 
trious, ho made him ruler over all the charge of 
the house of Joseph.** And as in secular, so in the 
spiritual life, it is by diligence men thrive and prosper. 

Diligence is also needful to proper mental culture. 
God requires men to strengthen and replenish the 
mind with knowledge, and to do this they must labour. 
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** Also that the soul be without knowledge, it is not 
good; and he that hasteth with his feet sinneth." The 
haste thus censured, is a heedless and ignorant haste, — 
rashness, precipitancy. Not such haste as the Latin 
adage, which Sir Matthew Hale had inscribed upon 
his walking-stick, advises, — " Make haste slowly." Men 
who get sound knowledge must thus make haste; and 
haying got it^ must thus make haste to ^increase it 
Idle men cannot get useful knowledge; and if thej 
could, in their indolence, get it, it would be of little 
worth to them; for they lack the very power by which 
it is made a blessing, and turned to any good practical 
purpose. But the slothful man can never be wise: 
he may be very turgid, flippant^ proud; he may just 
have vigour enough in him to lift up his light empty 
head, and to call himself "Sir Oracle :*' but who likes to 
listen) " The sluggard is wiser in lus own conceit than 
seven men that can render a reason.** 

Even as to bodily strength, it is fbund that he who has 
much of it has addicted himself to exertion : such strength 
has been secured, not by doing a wonderful feat now 
and then, but by frequent if not constant exercise. The 
working-man has his recompense, not only in what are 
called his '' wages," but in the addition which his daily 
toil itself gives to his bodily strength and vigour. In 
the olden times ''a man was famous as he had lifted 
up axes upon the thick trees;" and such fame as the 
woodman of Lebanon won is ordinarily gained by steady, 
active industry. Arduous and constant effort contributes 
not only to the body's 'health, but to its robustness and 
force. 
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God*s will it is that men should elicit and perfect their 
whole nature : but to do this thej must work ; the soul 
must work, the mind must work, the body must work; — 
soul, mind, body, must all work, and work all together, — 
and work with ardour and diligence. If one of the three 
is allowed to slight or pretermit its duties, and to yield 
to indolence, it will be a clog to its mate& 

Great difficulties stand in the way of him who would 
practise all that diligence of which we have spoken; but 
they have been frequently overcome by the man who 
has been determined to make himself in every respect^ 
in Christ, a perfect man. Whilst so many have been 
intimidated by these difficulties, and whilst sloth has 
slept by the road-side, and cowardice started back, he 
has struggled with and overcome them ; he has surmounted 
that which by many was declared to be impossible. "Impos- 
sible!" said Mirabeau to his secretary: ''Never name to 
me that blockhead of a word." But such a man, 
instead of making light of the difficulties of life, — ^and 
while seeing each in its real ^ulk, and feeling each in its 
true force, — ^has struggled with all, and vanquished all; 
and has found his recompense not only in his victory, but 
in his conffict ; and these difficulties have in themselves 
brought out hidden resources, and have been most helpful 
to his progress and improvement. It is said^ that the 
mine of Potosi was discovered by a man who, on climbing 
a mountain, took hold of a small bush to help him in his 
ascent : the bush gave way, and he saw something in the 
soil about the root which glittered, and which, on being 
examined, proved to be solid silver. Great wealth lay 
beneath his feet as he clambered up the craggy mountain- 
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side, and it was thus revealed : and the man of whom we 
now speak, has found in spiritual and secular difficulties 
a mine of wealth. But what is still better than any 
good which is external, he has found within himself 
a mine of wealth which God has enabled him to 
work, and which is exhaustless. Spiritual resources^ 
mental power, and even bodily vigour, far more than 
he had conceived of, have been elicited by untiring 
diligence : diligence then in worldly vocation, and diligence 
in spiritual duties, as they are concurrent in the Divine 
work of human progress and improvement, must indeed 
be compatible. 

TeSy they are compatible: and it might easily be 
shown that they are not only compatible, but frequently 
are, and ought always to be, most helpful to each 
other. God has not merely created a truce between 
them, but an intimate alliance, and a reciprocation of 
good services. 

Religion is always the patron, and sometimes the 
parent, of Secular Diligence. Some may deny this, 
and repeat against God's people Pharaoh's libel: — "Ye 
are idle, ye are idle : therefore ye say. Let us go and do 
sacrifice to the Lord." But God cannot be worshipped 
with acceptance by the idle. Every worthy oblation is 
first prepared, and then presented, by spiritual diligence; 
and diligence at the altar has very often first led to 
diligence in the field, at the loom, and at the desk. 
Where God is faithfully served, secular industry and 
comfort flourish. To prove this, we need not take you 
to the German valley, — once a sterile and rocky waste, 
now verdant and fertile, — where Oberlin expounded God's 
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troth, and in doing so, reprehended all indolence, until its 
idle and degraded people received Christ, and Steinthall 
became a scene of pious zeal and secular industry. 
We need not refer you to the " Island world of the 
Pacific,** the West Indies, Africa; and show you, in 
the success of the Christian Missionary, numerous evi- 
dences of this. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, it is said, 
thought the only way to elevate the degraded natives 
of Otaheite was to extirpate the bread-fruit tree, and 
compel them to labour for subsistence. But it has 
been found that when the cross of Christ is planted 
even where the bread-fruit tree flourishes, men are 
cured of their inertness; and men who, before they 
embraced the Gt)spel, were notorious for indolence, 
become examples of diligence. We need not, to prove 
our pointy specify these : for we have many men about 
us at home, who, before they found religion, were in 
secular life sluggish, heedless, prodigal; who have since 
become active, prodent, thrifty. The Bible first pointed 
them to Christy and then from Him to these secular 
virtues. Eeligion, while it requires these virtues,, expe- 
dites the practice of them. God's word teaches men, as 
we have seen, that proper diligence in business is pleasing 
to Christ; and thus supplies them with the very strongest 
motive which can actuate a devout heart. It also 
teaches them how precious time is, and stimulates them 
to its extreme improvement. Tes, and as it is he whose 
mind is filled with the greatest thoughts, with Divine 
ideafi, who is the best fitted to perform the petty dutie? 
of life; BO those before whom eternity is unveiledi 
are most careful of the fugitive .minutes of which 
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this short life is made up. He it was, before whom 
the infinite state was outspread, who said, ''I must work 
the works of Him that sent Me while it is day, for the night 
oometh, when no man can work.** God's grace teaches 
men how to contract as well as to dilate their vision : and 
while the eye ranges over the whole sphere of duty, it 
fixes itself On the minutest points; and, while all are seen 
in their real importance, they are all performed with 
appropriate diligence. Religion also places its bridle upon 
men's animal appetites^ and upon all sensual desirea It 
not only teaches them to shun the drunkard's cup, the 
glutton's feast^ and the epicure's dainties, but it saves 
them from all those indulgences by which the body is 
often burdened, and the mind dulled, and by which men 
are indisposed to active exertion. But in addition to 
aU this, when God's truth has penetrated a man's mind, 
and His love is kindled up in his heart, they give a new 
impulse to all the spiritual and natural faculties^ 
and this Divine force often bears him forward, with 
increased alertness, through all the duties of common 
life. We have known many a poor man, who had to work 
hard for daily bread, make his joyful boast that when 
his soul has been strong and happy in Christ, and he 
has been cheered on by the chimes of a good conscience, 
he has got through his day's work much better, and done 
much more work in the day, than he could have done 
when his heart was in ' bondage- to sin, and his mind 
was racked with guilt 

In those places of the earth where God is not known, 
and where men's whole strength and time are spent 
in procuring support for the bodily life, their secular 
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drudgery is most debasing, nay, embruting to them, — 
as it has been among some of the backwoods-men of 
America, and especially among the bush-rangers of 
Australia. " Man that is in honour, and understandeth 
it not, is like the beasts that perish." Even among 
ourselves, where secular diligence is permitted to absorb 
the whole of a man's attention, and to draiif off all his 
energies, and God is altogether forgotten, secular cares 
stifle all spiritual good, and leave the heart callous, 
grovelling, miserable. All sacred and noble qualities 
once possessed are stunted and deformed; just as, in a 
forest, many a sapling which might have shot up into 
a stately tree, for want of head-room is reduced to 
crooked and fruitless underwood, which is only fit for 
the fire. But when a man's heart is fixed upon God, and 
he has fellowship with Him in his secular vocation; and 
he makes large room in his mind, even when it is most 
engaged with earthly cares, for many thoughts of God; 
then his secular diligence is helpful to his spiritual pro- 
gress. Worldly industry is then found to be a sacred 
discipline under which many manly virtues are nourished. 
His free and joyful soul gives a new impulse to his 
bodily faculties; and the body, quickened by this force 
from within, not only becomes a more ready instrument 
with which the soul can work and manifest itself, but 
it gives back to the soul itself an increase of pleasure 
and vivacity. 

We all admit the power of habit; how easily it is 
formed, its strength when acquired, its vast power over 
us for good or for evil. When men give way at all 
to indolence, they begin to form a habit which 
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while it is averse to all exertion, will be especially 
80 to spiritual effort Let men form a habit of 
indolence, in connection with their daily business, 
and they are sure to bring it with them into their 
spiritual duties. But if, on the contrary, they are active, 
resolute, urgent, in common life, they contract a habit 
of diligence, which they carry into the secret chamber 
and the house of prayer. When men's hearts are 
right, diligence in one duty will certainly lead, 
nay, will be coincident with, diligence in all duties. 
Generally speaking, men who are idle in worldly 
business, will not be active in the Church; and they 
who are idle in spiritual duties, will be so in secular. 
God's people, dutiful always, always alert, and always 
at work, — "light of foot as a young roe," — do not 
amble or loiter in any paths, but tread each and all 
with staid and rapid paces; while in solemn accents 
the Apostle's admonition ever falls upon their ears, — 
" See that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, but 
as wise, redeeming the time, because the days are evil 
Wherefore be ye not unwise, but understanding what 
the will of the Lord is." 

Spiritual diligence and secular dihgence are then not 
only compatible, but very helpful to each other; and we are 
not to think that very much leisure, perfect solitude, total 
separation from this busy working world, is best for 
religion. Christ had His great conflict with Satan, not in 
the carpenter's shop at Nazareth, nor in a Galilean fishing- 
boat, but in a wilderness; and this may remind us, that, 
even when we enter upon it in the way of duty, solitude 
has its temptations. St. Jerome, having himself fled from 
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Borne, entreated a young friend whom he left behind 
in that turbulent and vicious city, to seolude himself 
from the world, lest 'Hhe demon found at the bottom 
of his heart should overthrow Jesus Christ.*' But 
does the demon strive onlj against men in public 
places? and is it there onlj he subdues them) When 
and where did Satan first find his way into the human 
heart, and enslave and vitiate iti It was not in one 
of the antediluvian cities, — ^it was not in Jabal's tent^ or 
in Tubal Cain's forge, — ^it was not where the " current 
money of the merchant " came first into use, — or where 
it was said, ** Surely there is a vein for silver, and a 
place for gold, where they fine it; iron is taken out of 
the earth, and brass is molten out of the stone;" — ^but it 
was in a garden, where secular toil and traffic were 
unknown, — ^where only two people dwelt> and when even 
they were apart, — ^that Satan triumphed. 

" By fountain^ or by shady rivulet, 
He sought them both, but wished his hap might find 
Eye separate : he wished, but not with hope, 
Of what so seldom chanced ; when to his wish, — 
Beyond his hope, — Eve, separate, he spies." 

During the early part of Charles the Second's reign, 
John Milton, whose words we have just repeated, lived 
for a time in this very Jewin Street; and very near to 
the spot on which we now meet, he wrote much of his 
" Paradise Lost." We rejoice to think, that in this now 
thronged and bustling neighbourhood there are those 
who, amidst the crowd and pressure of secular duties, 
have, in Christ, secured for themselves a title to a far 
better paradise than that of which Milton sang, and 
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which Eve lost ; and who, amidst their daily toil, experience 
that " Blessed are they that keep judgment^ and he that 
doeth righteousness at all times.'* 

The actual union of spiritual and secular diligence 
has, in numherless instances, been accomplished, and 
that with complete success. Some examples from 
the Sacred Volume have already been adduced, and to 
them many more might be added. Nehemiah was a 
man of great spiritual diligence. He was constant and 
earnest in prayer. In the court of Artaxerxes, when 
he as cup-bearer stood in the King's presence, his 
heart then spoke to God. He continually lived in 
the spirit of prayer, and was diligent in all spiritual 
duties. God's fear was always before him. Yet 
was he a man of great secular diligence; a man, in 
ordinary life, of great ardour and industry. Both by 
his counsel and his practice he spurred the men of 
Jerusalem to exertion; and under his leadership the 
merchants, goldsmiths, and all the people of Jerusalem, 
were taught to combine spiritual and secular diligence 
in common life. He said, "So we laboured in the work, 
and half of them held the spears from the rising of the 
morning, till the stars appeared." But while the men 
thus worked, — ^and often worked with the sword in 
one hand and a trowel in the other, — he taught 
them to raise their hearts to God. He did not allow 
spiritual and temporal duties to supersede or injure 
each other. 

Daniel was remarkable for spiritual diligence. He 
walked with God at all times : not only when on the 
banks of the Ulai and the Hiddekel, but in the streets 
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of Babylon ; — ^ia its palaces, and in its public offices, 
as well as in his private chamber. He suffered nothing 
to interrupt his fellowship with God. Much as he was 
employed in secular pursuits, being the first president of 
the realm; head of its exchequer; having the order and 
finances of one hundred and twenty provinces under his 
control; full of secular business, — ^yet there was no 
fault, no error, no negligence in his conduct of it : 
his keen and jealous enemies could not find the least 
flaw. — "Then said these men, We shall not find any occa> 
sion against this Daniel, except we find it against him con- 
cerning the law of his God." So both his spiritual 
and secular diligence had been apparent to them all ; 
and they knew that he had hitherto strictly kept the 
law of his God, as well as that of the King. Their plot 
against him proves this: and when the Kingfs law 
and the lions' den stood between him and his , spiritual 
duties, he violated that law, and suffered himself to be 
thrust into that den, rather than neglect them. God 
preserved him, — ^and the King honoured him : so " this 
Daniel prospered in the reign of Darius, and in the 
reign of Cyrus the Persian." And, what was far better, 
*'this Daniel" kept faithful to God, and finished his career 
in His favour, and left behind him one of the best 
examples of piety the world has ever known. 

We all love the Psalms of David : we find in these 
Psalms many of the best words inspired man ever 
spoke; — ^words which are often repeated in the good 
man's closet ; — words upon which his meditations fix, and 
in which his purest joys find utterance ; — ^words in which 
penitence expresses its sorrows, and in which the 
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strongest faith proclaims its triumph ; — ^words in which 
the pardoned soul speaks out its first rapture; — said 
which drop so often from the lips of dying saints ; — 
words in which human hearts pour forth their pious 
emotion all the world over, and shall do so as long 
as such hearts beat, and the world endures. These 
words of David plainly evince his spiritual ardour, 
and we have many other evidences of it. But David 
is also noted for his secular diligence. When he 
kept "those few sheep in the wilderness," they were 
well tended : the smitten lion, and the rescued lamb, 
show that. When he slung the stone which brought 
Goliath to the earth, the sling, and the hand which 
used it, were not then first brought into contact. God, 
we are inclined to think, then helped a well-practised 
marksman. When Saul's harper and armour-bearer, 
still he was active and discreet. "And David reigned 
over all Israel, and David executed judgment and 
justice unto all his people:" then his diligence was 
remarkable. But there is one foul stigma on his 
character : the dark deed which fixed it there was 
done, not during the busy times of his life, but when, 
for a brief season, he yielded to spiritual and secular 
indolence. 

We have had, in modem times, many who have 
excelled in piety and secular industry. Baxter, at 
Kidderminster, notwithstanding his sickly body, fur- 
nished in connection with his study, pulpit, and pastoral 
duties, one of the most wonderful examples of spiritual 
diligence Christ's Church ever witnessed. It was there 
his "Saints' Rest," was written : and who does not think 
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that he wrote it upon the " Hill called Clear," and with 
the Jasper City in his sight) Soon after Baxter's deaths 
God, in Kidderminster,, called Joseph Williams to seek 
His face. Williams most signally proved that spiritual 
and secular diligence might he irnited in a tradesman's 
life ; and that at the weaver^s loom, and from the 
draper's warehouse, as well as from Baxter's closet^ the 
heavenly city might be descried, and the " saints' ^rest " 
anticipated. On one occasion, when in Manchester on 
business, he heard a sermon from Mr. Whitefield, who 
prayed both for those *' who preached for Christ, and for 
those who traded for Christ." Williams felt he traded for 
God, — ^his secular business was sanctified to Christ. When 
near the close of life, he wrote, — '' I am an old man : 
in man's account a Dissenter; in God's, I trust, a Christian. 
I am also a tradesman of no small account in this town : 
but I trust my most beloved — ^because my most gainful — 
traffic lies in a far country." In both kinds of traffic he 
was sedulous and successful 

Mr. Wesley was a strenuous teacher of secular as 
well as spiritual diligence. ''So far," said he, in his 
"Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion," "so far 
am I from either causing or encouraging idleness, that 
an idle person, known to be such, is not suffered to 
remain in any of our Societies : we drive him out as we 
would a thief or a murderer." To show " all possible 
diligence, that the Gospel be not blamed," is one of our 
standing rules. When, in a manufacturing district, Mr. 
Wesley preached on the week-day morning at five o'clock, 
he often began his sermon by quoting the Dutch proverb, 
— "Prayer sho^Jd stop no business;" and by telling his 
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audience that when the clock began to strike six he 
should close the service, that no one might be hindered 
in his worldly vocation. Many of his people have been 
eminent for those spiritual and secular virtues he 
conjointly taught. We might, from the annals of 
Methodism, glean many examples. But we shall content 
ourselves with giving one, — ^that of Robert Spence, of 
York. He, when a youth, held a menial situation in 
the house of the erratic Lawrence Sterne. He lived sub- 
sequently, as a livery-servant, with a family at Tadcaster. 
While he attended at church with one of its members, 
and carried her books to the Lord's table, and was thus 
engaged in an act which may be regarded as being 
both spiritual and secular, he first found peace with 
God, through Christ Jesus. God subsequently raised 
and prospered him in secular life. Amidst the 
cares and duties of his worldly business, he kept his 
heart stayed upon God, and attained to that Christian 
perfection which he described " as the being saved from 
every temper contrary to love, and from every desire 
contrary to the will of God." He was kept from spiritual 
as well as from worldly pride. His prayer was, — " Lord, 
save me from that great man Robert Spence!" Amidst 
secular duties, he never forgot that he was a citizen of 
heaven. When old age had made sad havoc on his 
bodily frame, one day passing the glass, he stopped 
before it, and addressing the shadow of his wasted 
form, said, — " Welcome, old man : welcome." The "old 
man" was felt to be the harbinger of heaven. He proved 
that a man may be much employed in secular life, and 
yet have uninterrupted fellowship • with God. Bishop 
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Latimer, when he preaehed at St. Paul's Oross, — and 
enforced, as he often did, secular as well as spiritual 
diligence, — sometimes related the story of St. Anthony 
and the Cohhler. Whether that old legend be true, — 
and whether St. Anthony, who was the founder of 
Monachism, yisited the cobbler of Alexandria^ and 
whether he was told of God that the busy, devout 
cobbler, following his honest craft, surrounded by his 
wife and children, was a better man in Heaven's sight than 
he himself was, or no, — ^we feel assured that secular life, 
in all its grades, has given better examples of piety 
than were ever found amongst " the Fathers of the 
desert," or in the best of earth's lonesome places* In 
connection with many a cobbler's stall, and many a black- 
smith's forge, and many a miner's shaft; in places 
where shuttles vibrate, or the workman's hammer 
clanks; in our mines^ our potteries; in all our scenes of 
labour, and stages of industry, from the highest to the 
lowest; — we have had numerous instances of intelli- 
gent and consistent piety. Good old Francis Quarles 
said, — "Thou art no young raven, my soul: no lily. 
Where ability to labour is, there Providence meets 
action, and crowns it : he that forbids to care for 
to-morrow, denies bread to the idleness of to-day: let 
employment make thee capable of thy God's protection. 
The bird that sits is a fair mark for the fowler; while 
they that use the wing escape the danger. Follow thy 
calling, and Heaven will follow thee with His blessing." 
Many men among iis, who have felt the truth and pro- 
priety of all this, and acted upon it, have still said, — " I 
press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
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of God in Christ Jesus;" and have been famous botli for 
spiritual and secular diligence. 

We are thankful to know, that many we now address, 
are endeavouring to unite these two duties in their 
daily practice. And to them, in conclusion, we say, be 
determined in the strength of God to do this, and you 
cannot but succeed. Search well the sacred Scriptures 
Be constant and earnest in prayer. Keep your hearto 
erect^ and your consciences pure. '' Follow peace with 
all men, and holiness, without which no man shall see 
the Lord." And be active, wary, urgent, in your secular 
business. Be resolved, by the blessing of God, to excel 
in that. Seek from others all needful counsel, and all 
proper help ; but do not lean too much upon them. Put 
forth all your own strength, and, in God, trust very much 
to that for success. Do not allow obstacles to appal 
you; and do not truckle to those who oppose your pro- 
gress: but with manly and godly courage thrust hin- 
derances aside, and contend well with every antagonist. 

It is said, that when the Scottish army knelt down to 
prayer at Bannockbum, King Edward, of England, 
exclaimed to one of his Knights, ''Argentine ! the rebels 
yield: they beg for mercy!" The Knight replied, "They 
do, my liege : but not from you." Be you mindful to beg 
of God mercy, help, and skill in your struggle with 
worldly difficulties; but, while strong ouly in Him, 
trust very much to your own exertion for success: 
and the scene of worldly labour, as well as the place 
of secret prayer, shall be to you a field of victory. 

Consecrate your secular duties to Go^, and in all honour 
Him; and you shall then find them greatly conducive 
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to piety. Of Normand Smith, an Amerian tradesman, 
it is recorded, that, " from the time when he devoted all 
to God, he found no tendency in his worldly engagements 
to chill his piety, or enchain his affections to earth. His 
business became to him a means of grace, and helped 
him forward in the Divine life, just as truly as reading 
the Scriptures, and prayer." With him, dedicate your 
secular calling wholly to God, and with you the same 
result will follow. Entertain in your places of business, 
and mix up with your daily toil, many thoughts of God. 
Say in them, "How precious are Thy thoughts to me, 
God ! how great is the sum of them !" You shall thus 
give dignity and sanctity to the lowliest situation, and 
to the hardest drudgery : 



It 



For 'tis the purpose of the mind alone, 

That gilds a three-legg'd stool, or dims a throne ! 

Of yonder skies with grovelling soul we spell, 

Our own conceit is all the tale they tell. 

But mark, on dust, three scratches with a rod. 

And wisdom's hand has traced the name of God : 

To lowlj toil bring meditative power, 

And find the Infinite in each small hour." 
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BY THE REV. FREDERICK J. JOBSON. 



THE PROSPERITY OF THE CHURCH 



AS COKNXCTKD WXTH 



THE RIGHT CONSECRATION OF WEALTH. 



It is not unlikely that the relative position of the 
terms in the title of this evening's lecture will be startling 
to some well-meaning Christians ; and that on hearing it 
formally announced, that wealth is connected with the 
prosperity of the Church, they will be ready to inquire, 
in the way of objection, — " Are you not placing two 
words in the same proposition, which it were better ever 
to disjoin? Has not wealth, in all ages, been the bane of 
the Church's spirituality; and, therefore, the sordid source 
of its corruption and ruin? If the eiyoyment of tem- 
poral wealth makes the Church spiritually poor, ought 
not her members to renounce the very idea of her 
association with worldly riches 1" 

I would answer this objection by another question, and 
ask, — "Do you believe that man was created to live in a 
state of perpetual barbarism and want; or that his pro- 
gress in civilization — which can neither exist nor increase 
without wealth — is the established order of the AU-wise 
and beneficent Creator?" I take it for granted, that I am 
speaking now in the hearing of none who have espoused 
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the fanciful and self-contradictory theory of Rousseau,— 
that barbarism is the preferable condition of human 
nature ; but, I am speaking in the presence of those who 
are thankful to God for the good dispensations of His 
Providence which hare ameliorated man's temporal 
condition since the dark ages. We are earnestly grateful 
to Almighty God that our lot is cast upon a time 
when science has become mighty; when navigation 
triumphs over difficulties and dangers which once 
appalled the stoutest heart; when the facility of commu- 
nication between towns and cities is so complete, that it 
would excite the greatest astonishment if it were not 
realised every day; when invention and discovery teem 
with greater and yet greater marvels; and when the 
commerce of nations ever augments, and, consequently, 
the wealth of the world increases, and, thereby, its means 
of temporal happiness. 

"But there can be no necessary connection between 
wealth and the true prosperity of the Church," it may be 
rejoined; *for the primitive disciples were chosen from 
among the poor: they were Christ's own choice: their 
Master gave them no charge to acquire riches or worldly 
influence : spirituality marked their real prosperity : it 
was their high and holy distinction that they were rich 
in faith, and heirs of the kingdom of God." 

This statement is true; but it is equally true that 
Christianity was not designed to begin and end with the 
twelve poor fishermen of Galilee; with the seventy dis- 
ciples; nor with the comparatively few thousands who 
accepted eternal salvation through its means, and under 
its first preachers. Extension — ^nay, universal diffusion — 
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was its aim. But in order to diffuse itself universally, 
must it subvert the laws of man*s moral and intellectual 
nature, which God Himself has established ? Must it check 
and destroy the natural accumulation of wealth ; and 
compel men to throw the produce of the labour of 
ages into the se% ere they can become Christians? 
Undoubtedly God's wisdom is not so abortive. His 
blessed purpose was, to make converted men instru- 
mental in converting others. But, as the number of 
converted men increased, and began to include the 
rich, the weightier duty opened for them to use the 
bountiful hand, as well as earnest heart, in furnishing 
the means for spreading His saving truth abroad. That 
yearning love, which sent Jesus the Son of God into the 
world, comprehended in its ineffable purposes, at once, 
the poor of Judea, in the first century, and the rich of 
England, in the nineteenth; and the Almighty purpose 
will not be fulfilled till the rich and poor of all the earth 
alike partake its blessedness. 

Here is the doctrinie which, at once, silences all 
mistaken and scrupulous objections, arising from the 
poverty of the Apostles and of the first Christians : 
God's own expressed purpose that He will fill the world 
with His truth. But how will He do thisi — ^by miracle ? 
No : by means. And, if so, then farewell to sloth and 
indolence for the Christian ; and farewell to ignorance 
too! "The earth tihcdl be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the great deep." But, 
notwithstanding this positive assurance of the universal 
spread of Divine Truth, ships must be freighted with the 
precious Word of Truth, and must bear on their decks the 
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teachers of Truth. Human toil must build the ships, and 
navigate them across the waters of the great deep ; and 
wealth must furnish the means of support alike to the 
naval architect, and sailor, and pilot, — and to the Christian 
preacher, the Bible-printer, and translator. Temples 
^laU arise in every land, and be filled with the praise of 
God for the gift of His Sou; — ^but human hands must 
hew the stones, and build those temples; and wealth must 
himish the means of support to the hewer and builder. 

We have, then, our duty plainly before us — ^freed from 
the short-sighted objection most likely to be brought 
against it. Our duty is, to prove our own Christianity 
by using all our means to make the world Christian. 
And now we may approach, confidently, thisu well- 
selected and significant term in the proposition, — *' The 
right consecration of wealth ;" and endeavour to bring 
home to our minds, in a few words, — for the time will 
allow but few, — ^how we can so set wealth apart^ as to be 
instrumental in advancing 'the true prosperity of the 
Church. 

First, then, we observe, that since the true prosperity 
of the Church consists fundamentally in the spirituality 
of its members, wealth must he so set apart for iJie 
Church a>8 to increase its spiritv/ility. How shall this be 
done? By keeping perpetually before the mind of the 
Church the presence of God within it ; so that whatever 
is given, or done, may be really consecrated to His 
service, and for His glory. God, and not man, — ^inward 
religion, and not mere external agency, — ^must be the 
constant objects of our thoughts and aims, if we would 
secure to the Church real prosperity. If man usurp the 
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place of God, — ^if, "as God, he sit in the temple of God,"—- 
arrogating to himself the attribute of infallibility, and the 
power to pardon sin, — ^if he array himself in jewelled 
robe and mitre to become a gaudy show, and surround 
himself with pomps and grandeur, to draw off the soul 
from the presence of the Holy One, — then there is no 
spiritual prosperity. Miserably poor is that church 
whose boast is in its external magnificence, rather than 
in the presence of God. It may have an abundance of 
wealth, and be supported by the Kings of the earth; 
but the prosperity of such a church is, indeed, the 
deepest spiritual poverty. If God be hidden from the 
soul, it is poor indeed, and dark indeed: no outward 
grandeur can enrich it, no glare of ceremonies enlighten 
it. That was a long night for the Church when the 
combined wealth of the nations of Europe was set apart 
to support the blasphemous pretensions of a priesthood 
which claimed to stand between God and man, and to 
free the sinner from condemnation here and misery here- 
after, on the payment of prescribed sums of money, and 
on the performance of the childish ceremonies of counting 
beads, and repeating paternosters. This was, and is now, 
the heinous error and sin of the Romish priesthood : its 
usurpation of the place and rights of God; its standing 
before the soul of man to shut out Divine light from it. 
To accomplish this, it denies the book of inspired truth 
to the deluded worshipper; it reduces the human mind 
to childish imbecility; amuses it with fables and tra- 
ditions; affects to make for it a God in a wafer; presents 
it^^elf as the sole infallible guide ; and denounces eternal 
perdition to ail who do not prostrate their reason before 
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it, and render to its imperious commands implicit 
obedience. 

But, undoubtedly, there is no spirituality where there 
is such blind and entire prostration of mind and heart 
before man. Christianity is essentially a system of 
spiritual freedom. It was to enfranchise the soul from 
the thraldom of ignorance and sin, that Jesus, the Son 
of God, died, and rose again from the dead. " Whom 
the Son makes free he is free indeed." But the soul of 
man can only remain free so long as it keeps up its 
clear and direct communion with God. The freedom, 
the light, the health, the true prosperity of the Church, 
are all perilled and prevented, if man and mere external 
agency usurp the place of God, or become a bar to the 
direct and intimate communion of the soul with its 
Maker. Then only is there a right consecration of wealth 
when it is employed to secure the means for preserving 
and increasing the spirituality of the Church, as the 
first mark of her true prosperity. 

I might enlarge here on the necessity and efficacious- 
ness of a pure and faithful Gospel ministry to secure the 
spirituality of the Church; a ministry which never forgets 
Christ and salvation by Him alone, let the text be what 
it may, and the season or occasion what it may; a 
ministry which ever remembers and insists upon the 
necessity of a heart regenerated by the Holy Spirit, as 
the only sure sign and seal of God's favour; a ministry 
which offers salvation to all, however guilty, however 
fallen, on the sole conditions of repentance towards 
God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ; a ministry 
which fearlessly denounces sin, while it weeps over the 
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Binner, and entreats him to forsake his evil way and live. 
But I forbear : your evangelical convictions teach you 
that a " right consecration of wealth " is the support of 
such a ministry, as a means instituted and ordained of 
God for securing the prosperity of this church. 

After these remarks on the external means and 
Agencies of the Church, I am disposed to say but little 
on the employment of wealth in the erection of suitable 
buildings for public worship. Of course, there must be 
houses of God in which His people shall assemble to 
serve Him. The Church must have its temples for the 
oflferings of prayer and "praise; and the Christian 
preacher must have a place in which to preach. But 
the style, and the form, and the finish of a building 
dedicated to the worship of God, may safely be left to 
the dictates of a grateful heart, which has been renewed 
by the Holy Ghost. Never fear but the building will 
be of the right shape and order, when it is reared by 
pious and enlightened gratitude. The servants of God 
in the present day, any more than in the days of David 
and Solomon, will not be content to " dwell in a house 
of cedar, while the ark of the Lord dwelleth within 
curtains." The house of God ought to be the largest 
and best house in every city and town on earth; and 
free from debt, it ought to appear, in these days of reli- 
gious toleration and intelligence, the public monument 
of earnest Christianity. You sometimes hear objections 
to this sentiment, professedly founded upon the plain 
and simple buildings for worship reared by the early 
Christians. But, rely upon it, that if the first converts 
to the faith of Christ, instead of being hunted for their 
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lives, and being compelled to hide themselves in dens 
and caves of the earth, had been prosperous commercial 
men, living in a realm which tolerated their faith, we 
should have heard of their seemly and commodious 
places of worship. Ask of the annals of any section of 
the Church, in any age, whether the narrowness and 
meanness of Christian houses of worship have been 
the result of choice or of constraint ! All will answer, 
"It was our poverty, our necessity, which compelled 
us to fashion the temple of God meanly : had we been 
prosperous and free, it would have been otherwise." I 
plead not for unnecessary expenditure, either on forms 
or ornaments of Christian sanctuaries. While there are 
thousands and tens of thousands of men and women in 
Protestant England who have no places of public 
worship provided for them, let strict economy govern 
us in the erection of Chapels and Churches^ and let all 
that can be spared go to enclose, by walls, the ground 
on which our destitute brethren and sisters may sit and 
hear, and kneel and pray ; but at the same time let 
it be plainly stated, that since a love of proportionate 
and beautiful forms is one of the divinely planted in- 
stincts of man's nature, it cannot have a more worthy 
and rational object than that of aiding to rear a seemly 
building for the service of Him who is the source- of 
every blessing. It is perfectly true that in the first 
ages of the Church of Christ, Christians had few public 
buildings; and they were rude and plain. Nay, that is 
not all the truth. They had often no houses of worship 
at all, — ^none but the wide unwalled realm of Nature, 
and, for a ceiling, they had 
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" The blue 8ky that bends over all." 

But in our circumstances, so diverse from theirs, — ^in 
this distinguished nineteenth century, and in prosperous 
and commercial England, — in this favoured region of 
Christendom, with Christianity for our national religion, 
and with universal toleration for differences in doctrinal 
views, — ^in this age of genius, art, discovery, and pros- 
perous commerce, — surely Christian men who build and 
possess for themselves stately houses, and store them 
with costly furniture, should not be niggardly in their 
contributions towards the materials and proportions of 
the House of God ; and that on the professed ground 
— that the poor, persecuted, and martyred believers of 
the first three centuries of Christianity had small and 
mean houses of worship, and sometimes none at all. I 
speak this without fear of contradiction from you ; 
for the large and commodious Chapel in which we are 
now assembled, and the equally large and commodious 
Chapels recently erected on this side of the metropolis, 
by your united contributions, stand as public memo- 
rials of your enlightened zeal in the service of God, and, 
at the same time, afford to additional thousands of 
your fellow-beings, room for hearing the word of life. 

But I advance to thoughts of far more importance 
than those which relate to the mere appurtenances 
of worship. The permanence of the Christian Church, 
next to its spirituality, is essential to its prosperity ; 
and a "right consecration of wealth " is such a use of 
it as will secure that permanence. The decline of reli- 
gion in a country, or in the world, must be deeply 

Q 
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afflictive to every spiritually minded Christian. The 
pious heart must be pained with the reflection that 
godliness is on the decay. Say you, that it is con- 
solingL and elevating to read the records of the saints 
of past ages, and to learn how religion flourished then ? 
Yesj but it is far more consoling and elevating to 
know that it does flourish now, than to read that it did 
flourish in bygone years, and has since declined. Is it asked 
''How are we to secure the permanence of the Church, and 
where are the subjects for its perpetuity % " Behold them 
in the thousands of benighted and mis-taught working- 
classes of your crowded commercial cities and manufac- 
turing towns, and the un-taught peasantry of your agri- 
cultural districts ! See them in the crowds of the rising 
generation, for whom evil seductions and snares are 
spread on every hand ! I point not to the working- 
classes because I believe them to be more sinful than 
the wealthy, or to be more in need of salvation than 
the rich; but because they are more numerous, and 
more within the reach of means such as we can employ. 
The poor do now, and always will, constitute the broad 
base of the pyramid of human society. They are found 
along the highways of the world's population ; whilst the 
rich are high up beyond our level, and walk on paths 
unfrequented and little known. Let us not be ashamed 
of Wesleyan Methodism, as '^ a mission to the poor," and 
as " a converting agency for the working-classes." Let 
men disparage it, as they may, for want of conformity 
to their full-blown ideas of Church organization, and 
describe it as an imperfect system under the name of 
an "Evangelistic Institute;" we glorify God in its 
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mission, and in its successful instrumentalitj. A mission 
to th6 poor was Christ's own mission ; and he adduced 
it in that character, as the proof of His Messiahship, to 
John the Baptist. To convert men from the error of 
their ways, and to turn them from Satan to God, is the 
work of the Church, under the power of the Holy 
Spirit ; and where shall the largest number of conyer- 
sions be reasonably sought and expected, but among the 
working-classes, who are most numerous and most acces- 
sible ] You cannot step oyer the rich man's threshold 
without a formal introduction : but the Scripture- 
Reader, the Pastor, the pious Visitor of the sick, usually 
find ready access to the houses of the poor. And if 
such agents of goodness were more numerous, who can 
calculate the amount of good that would be done? And let 
me ask, is there not a need for the consecration of wealth, 
to a greater extent than at present, to render these agencies 
successful in sec^uring, by added members, the permanence 
of the Church ? Let me speak plainly on the subject of 
pastoral and sick-yisiting agency. Human nature is 
human nature ; and no visitor of the poor and the sick 
is likely to be so universally welcome as the one who can 
furnish some pecuniary relief to the sufferer. It is cold, 
heartless charity, to say to the poor shivering needle- 
woman in the garret, or to the consumptive patient on a 
bed of straw in a comfortless cellar, " Be ye warmed, 
and be ye filled," and yet to leave such without the 
means of obtaining necessary fire and food ! It is cold, 
meaningless sympathy, to speak of the charity of the 
heart, when a man cannot bestow also the charity of the 
hand! The hardest and most impenitent heart may 

Q 2 
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hare its approaches soflened by the administration of 
outward help. Wisdom — nay, religion — counsels and 
enjoins that this effectual softener of human nature 
should be applied wherever want and sickness are dis- 
covered. And for the "right consecration of wealth," — 
ay, for the wealth of a Rothschild, if one could have it 
consistently with Christianity, — ^what a vast range of 
objects is here pointed out ! 

For the distribution of the word of God, and of reli- 
gious books and tracts, — ^more especially of religious 
biographies, so helpful as examples, and in the formation 
of character; for the employment of the living reader, 
whose piety and zeal would enable him to combine 
prayer with his reading-visit ; for the increase of Christian 
Pastors, who should, like the Chief Shepherd, go after 
the stray sheep, and seek to save that which was lost; — 
what room for the " right consecration of wealth** in all 
this ! Could a more hearty and plentiful sowing of the 
seed of life fail to produce a more plentiful harvest ? 
May it not be said, in this sense, '' what a man soweth 
that shall he also reapl** Has not God promised that 
such spiritual husbandry shall not be in vain ? Could 
the use of more abundant means fail to secure the per- 
manence, and thereby promote the prosperity, of the 
Church 1 — ^in other words, to raise up successors to its 
present members, as they shall be translated to the 
heavenly world ? 

But these thoughts seem more natural when applied 
to the spiritual instruction and preparation for church- 
membership of the TouNO. The agency for good here, 
needs ever increasing extension; and with the idea and 
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moiiye of promoting the permanence of Christianity, it is 
most inviting, as seemingly most sure in the results of 
successful effort. With a mind filled early with religious 
truth, we may calculate on a firmer resistance to tempta- 
tion : we may be solidly hopeful, that the serious youth 
will grow up into a serious man. Our Sunday-schools, 
in which all the sections of the eyangelical Church have 
engaged in such truly Christian rivalry, and which have 
been so largely owned of God, offer themselves as an 
already established machinery for youthful religious 
instruction; but might not — ^nay, ougJU not — ^Week-day 
schools to be more extensively established in connection 
with the Sunday-school machinery ; and thus the serious 
impressions gathered there be constantly strengthened, 
instead of being dissipated, as they too often are, by 
the worldly contamination of the six working-days? 
Ought not every Christian church, or society, to have 
the means provided for religiously educating at least the 
families of its own members? Most assuredly it ought 
And when we think of the multiplied means and agencies 
which now exist for the corruption of the rising youth 
of our country, we may well seek for the use of all pro- 
tective and saving instrumentality. When we think of 
Sunday newspapers, of infidel literature, and of cheap 
pictured periodicals, which glare from shop windows in 
almost every street frequented by the toiling classes in 
our crowded tovnis, surely it behoves the members of 
Christ's Church to bestir themselves, and to direct wealth 
into the creation and use of means for preventing the 
spread of this moral poison. And are not the casino and 
the cheap dancing-saloon, increasing, not only in the 
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metropolis, but in the manu&cturing towns) Who sluJl 
calculate the spread of licentiousness,— who shaU gauge 
the influx of lax morality, that shall issue from these 
sources of evil, if the Christian Church does not arouse 
itself to greater exertion 1 With all the boast we hear 
concerning the ''march of intellect^" and the ^ progress 
of enlightenment," let any one acquainted with our 
populous cities, mark thoughtfully the increasing zest 
for low and mean excitement which there shows itself 
openly. That disgraceful yice, formerly confined to the 
rich and the titled, betting on race-horses, for instance, 
is now becoming the rage of the working-classes in all 
our large towns. Houses for this purpose have lately 
been opened in most of the large thoroughfares of 
London. And as for the country, a man need only take 
his stand for observation, in Market-street, in Manchester, 
at noon-tide hour of any day, when some great race is 
at hand, — say " the Doncaster," or " the Derby," — and 
he will see hundreds of working-men, loosed from the 
mill or the factory for that hour, elbowing each other on 
the flags, and offering their six or eight half-crowns per 
man — ^with eager looks, and eager words, not unmingled 
with oaths and imprecations — ^to any other workman who 
will take the bet. Yea, so great is the excitement, and 
the annoyance it causes to quiet passengers, that the 
police have not unfrequently to interfere, and clear the 
footpath. And then at night, the cheap beer-shop, or 
other place of meeting, resounds with a renewal of this 
senseless, low, and sinful strife. Excitement! excite- 
ment! such as too often prompts the exhausted work- 
man to seek relief in the voluntary extinction of his 
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reason, and to become a senseless or phrensied drunkard, 
is the characteristic oif our large cities and crowded 
town& And what is human nature as beheld in the 
villages and hamlets of our native land? What is it 
where poets and moralists take us to view rustic inno- 
cence and simplicity? Too often it may be viewed 
loitering in the lanes, or lounging at the turn of the road, 
uttering its rude jest at the Sabbath-worshipper, as he 
goes to the house of God ; or else gloating in the field 
over scenes of private contest. How shall poor passionate 
youth escape the moral ruin to which he is thus so 
fearfidly exposed, unless the Christian Church become his 
protector 1 By early religious instruction he must be 
prevented entering the ways of sin, and not be left to 
grow up to manhood in wickedness, before we seek to 
convert and save him. To educate and train human 
beings for eternity is the acknowledged vocation of the 
Church : let then the means be provided by which it may 
fulfil its calling. 

And let me ask, how can the permanence of the 
Church be secured without the consecration of wealth to 
the Christian education of the young? It is a fact 
which should be known and pondered, that after three 
hundred years have passed away since the era of the 
Protestant Reformation commenced, — ^two hundred years 
since the age of religious toleration opened, — one hundred 
years since Wesley and Whitefield awoke by the gospel- 
trumpet the slumbering churches of our island, — seventy 
years since Sabbath-schools and other evangelical agencies 
were instituted, — the greater nimiber of England's sons 
and daughters attend no place of public worship whatever 
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It is a fact to be kno'^vn and pondered, that after all the 
remedial measures devised by the Judges and Statesmen 
of the most enlightened nation on earth, crime — and 
especially juvenile crime — ^is fearfully on the increase. 
Twelve thousand children, in this metropolis alone, are 
always graduating in vice, and preparing to peq^tuate 
the system of dishonesty ; whUe not less than thirty 
thousand persons live by theft and fraud. It is a fact to 
be known and pondered, especially by Christian women, 
that in this metropolis there are not less than eighty 
thousand females receiving the wages of prostitution, — 
one tenth of whom sink into premature death. There 
are in it more than five thousand temples of drunkenness, 
— one hundred and fifty thousand habitual gin-drinkers, — 
six hundred and fifty thousand Sabbath-breakers. The 
statistics of crime, as relating to London only, are 
appalling : they have attained a giant magnitude. Steam 
may boast its sixty or one hundred horse-power, but what 
is that to the ever-accumulating strength of human 
crime ? It rushes onward with force and speed that 
threatens to crush and destroy all before it. And 
think of the systematic means employed to accelerate 
and to perpetuate its progress. There are in annual 
circulation within this realm, twelve millions of absolutely 
vicious and Sabbath-breaking newspapers; while the 
entire issues of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and of the Tract Society, do not -amount to one-third of 
that number. There are not less than thirty millions of 
pernicious publications, of all kinds, circulated yearly 
in this kingdom. There are public lecturers on Atheism 
and Pantheism, who constantly itinerate through the 
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land. There are Catechisms of Infidelity for the young ; 
and there are the people's representatives in Parliament 
who plead openly for Sahhath desecration, and for the 
exclusion of all religious instruction in schools. How is 
all this power and agency of wickedness to be met and 
overcome] It must be by the consecration of wealth to 
the use of the Church, in the establishment of Christian 
schools. It was openly acknowledged, by a leading 
statesman in the House of Commons, that Sabbath-schools 
had been the sheet-anchor of our nation, and kept it 
^X^ secure when other nations of the continent of Europe 
were seen drifting to and fro, through revolutionary com- 
motions And what shall save it amidst the outbreaks 
of Chartism, the secret organizations of Socialism, and 
the interweaving plots of Jesuitism, but Christian educa- 
tion ? What else shall be its sufficient bulwark against 
the encroachments of Popery and Infidelity ] And where, 
apart from this, are we, in these days of high Ecclesiaa- 
ticism and Tractarianism, to look for attendants in our 
sanctuaries? Where else shall arise Ministers and agents 
to perpetuate and carry on the work of God in years and 
ages to come? There must, for this object of religious 
education, be the consecration of wealth to a much 
larger amount than has yet been supplied. 

But it is not merely the successful resistance of evil, 
and the continuance of the Church in its present state, 
that will suffice ; there mtist be extension; and this, with 
its spirituality and permanence, may be viewed as com- 
pleting its prosperity. "The field" for evangelical 
cultivation "is the world /* and, in our day, the world is 
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open to US in almost every part; and the ocean, all 
around us, is the highway of communication. But how 
few, comparatively speaking, are the portions of the field 
that can be entered, for want of the ''right consecration 
of wealth " towards this Christian enterprise. Take the 
map of the world, spread it before you, dissect it into 
moral partitions, and mark upon it the Missionary 
stations, and you will see how " few and far between " 
they are. A few solitary Missionaries are lodged in the 
skirts of the great continents and empires, but the depths 
of them are unpenetrated. Central Africa is yet un- 
known. Hindoston, China, Tartaiy, Pereia, with theic 
vast cities and populous villages, are almost untouched 
by Christian labourers. And, as for the parts that have 
been entered, the fields which were white unto the 
harvest could not be fully gathered, because of the bare 
supply of spiritual husbandmen. The voices of dying 
Missionaries, sinking into premature graves, by un- 
relieved labours, have sounded to us from the other 
side of the globe, and call unto us " Send Missionaries ! 
send Missionaries T — ^and heathens, ready to perish, have 
stretched out their hands to us for help; and yet, 
through the want of the " right consecration of wealth," 
no help could be sent. It is a fsuci which must not be 
concealed, that your Missionaries abroad are worn down 
to skeletons through the inadequacy of their number to 
meet the demands which success has brought upon them. 
They ask not so much for food and clothes, as for helpers 
in their toil They describe the ship " John Wesley,** 
as containing ''a whole cargo of disappointment," when 
she arrives laden with "provisions," and contains but one 
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Missionary. The natives of the South Sea Islands, when 
they see an English ship, launch their frail canoes from 
the coral-reef, and paddling onwards till they reach the 
British sailor's ear, they ask for "Missionaries." The 
only answer that can be given is, — " For want of funds no 
additional Missionaries can be sent f and, to some extent, 
the spiritual children of the departed Waterhouse, 
Bumby, Hunt, Francis Wilson, and others, are left as 
sheep having no shepherd. 

It has been estimated that, of the free annual income 
of Great Britain and Ireland, not more than one 
pound in seven hundred and fifty is given for the 
spread of Christian truth in heathen lands. Most 
assuredly such a proportion of wealth is far below 
what ought to be consecrated to this object. If 
but the humble impost of two per cent, were laid 
upon the annual income of the United Kingdom, it 
would produce for the extension of the Church of 
Christ in the heathen world, a yearly sum of six millions. 
A sum eight or nine times the amount at present con- 
tributed by all Evangelical Missionary Societies put 
together. And, then, if the patriarchal and Jewish 
examples of contribution to the service of God were but 
imitated, — that of giving a tenth to Him, — ^sufficient 
would remain to support and extend religion at home. 
But I refrain from making patriarchal vows and Jewish 
laws the standard of Christian beneficence. There is to 
be a freeness and a fulness of gifts to the service of 
God under the Christian dispensation, which shall make 
the glory of the latter house surpass the glory of the 
former house, in this respect, as it does in others. The 
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Croes — ^the infinite sacrifice of Christ — ^is to be our 
standard and motive to benevolence. ''Ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ," — says the Apostle Paul, 
when exhorting the Corinthians to liberality, — "that 
though He was rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, 
that ye through His poverty might be rich." Freely we 
have received, freely we are to give. The prophetic 
descriptions of the consecration of wealth to Christ are 
those of abundance and munificence. '' The abundance 
of the seas," — " the forces of the Gentiles," — " the flocks 
of Kedar,"— "the ships of Tarshish,"— " the glory of 
Lebanon," — ^and " the gold of Sheba^" — are all to be 
given to Him. Under His government, men shall "con- 
secrate their gain unto the Lord, and their substance 
unto the Lord of the whole earth." At His advent, 
" Gold, incense, and frankincense, and myrrh," were the 
offerings of "the wise men of the East;" and these were 
earnests and pledges that the treasures of the eastern 
world shall, eventually, be consecrated to Him. In the 
days of His flesh — ^Zaccheus, the rich publican, who 
gave half his goods to feed the poor, — Mary, the grate- 
ful sister of Lazarus, who consecrated to Him the 
alabaster box of very precious ointment, — and the poor 
widow, who cast into the treasury all her living, were 
approved and honoured by Him. Christianity is in- 
tended to be a free, generous, and bountiful system. It 
is not to be fettered in swathing-bands, and governed 
by leading-strings, as was religion in the days of infant 
Israel, under Mose& It is religion in its strength and 
maturity ; and must prove itself such by manly gifts and 
labours. It is unrestricted by Jewish tithes. It is 
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intended to be a religion of self-forgetfiilness and sacri- 
fice. As its name denotes, it is " charity" or " love." 

I do not mean by these declarations, that no definite 
laws are given by Christ and His Apostles, for the exer- 
cise of Christian liberality. It has been enjoined, on 
the Saviour's own authority, that no gifts are to be pre- 
sented by His people for the purpose of ostentatious 
display. We are not to give " that we may be seen of 
men." " He that giveth," says St. Paul, " let him do it 
with simplicity :" that is, let it be given with pure and 
unmixed motives for the glory of God. Our gifts are to 
be regular and stated, and not casual and uncertain. 
They are to be ready stored up against " the first day of 
the week." They are to be in proportion to our means, 
"as the Lord hath prospered us;" and according to the 
facility afforded us, "as we have opportunity." These 
are the more prominent laws contained in the Scriptures 
for Christian liberality, and they serve to instruct us in 
the ^^ right consecration of wealth." 

And let it be remembered, that these rules of the 
Christian Scriptures are to be applied to all the professed 
disciples of Christ : to the poor man, as well as to the 
rich. The daily labourer, who worketh with his hands, 
is to have to give to him that needeth. Out of man's 
penury, offerings are to be cast into the treasury of the 
Lord. Wealth, as connected with the prosperity of the 
Church, is not merely to be viewed as that considerable 
amount of it which is possessed by a few of its Members ; 
but, also, collectively, as the sum formed by the religious 
contributions of the poor. On the other hand, let it be 
observed and remembered, that the rich man's gifts will 
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have no acceptance with God, if they have been wrung 
from the poor and the weak, by oppression and power. 
God has expressly declared, that he "hates robbery for 
burnt-offering." There can be no "right consecration of 
wealth," to secure " the prosperity of the Church," if the 
wealth have been first obtained by fraud or yiolence. 
That was the curse of a church so lately fallen in this 
land, but now again rising up its mitred head, and 
stretching out its guilty hands, stained with the blood of 
God's saints. That church took the portion of fJie 
widow and the orphan as a sacred trust, and consumed 
it on its own pomp and state, until its falseness and 
pride became insufferable ; and then the nation arose 
like a giant in wrath, and cast it down. Let no indivi- 
dual member of the Church imitate that false church in 
its conduct. 

There are other thoughts which I would express if 
time would allow me to do so. But I must not fail to 
show you, before I conclude, how certain it is from Scrip- 
ture teaching, that the prosperity of the Church, in its 
spirituality, permanence, and extension, is connected with 
the right consecration of wealth to its service. Let me 
then, briefly, remind you of the signal and abundant 
blessings bestowed by God upon His people, when with 
a willing and a generous heart they have consecrated 
their gifts to Him. Remember, how the cloud of the 
Divine presence ** covered the tent of the congregation," 
and how " the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle" 
in the wilderness, at its dedication by Moses; — a taber- 
nacle, which, with its rich and costly furniture, had been 
provided by the too abundant offerings of Israel. 
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Remember the overwhelming display of the Divine 
favour and blessing made at the dedication of the 
magnificent temple at Jerusalem; — a temple built by the 
willing offerings of King Solomon and his subjects. The 
cloud of the Divine glory filled the temple^ so that the 
priests could not stand to minister because of the glory 
which had filled the house of God. Bemember the 
spiritual prosperity of the Christian Church, when " the 
possessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought the 
prices of the things that were sold, and laid them down 
at the Apostles* feet;" and how, at that time, thousands 
of converts were daily added to it. And remember the 
specific teaching on this subject which there is in the 
Books of the Prophets, setting forth the divinely 
appointed connection of the right consecration of wealth 
with those large and sudden outbursts of the Holy Spirit's 
grace upon the Church and upon the world. "Bring 
ye," — ^says Jehovah to them who had robbed Him in 
tithes and in offerings, and who, for that crime, had 
been cursed with destitution and dishonour before sur- 
roimding nations, — " all the tithes into the storehouse, 
that there may be meat in Mine house, and prove Me now 
herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open the 
windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that 
there shall not be room enough to receive it." And how 
was this promised blessing of spiritual prosperity and 
increase realized in Wesleyan Methodism, in the cen- 
tenary year of it9 existence, when a grateful people gave, 
in addition to their ordinary contributions, more than 
£220,000 in willing offerings to the service of God! 
The record of the British Conference at the end of that 
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year is, — " The numbers attending our present assembly 
are larger than ever met on a similar occjasion : and yet, 
great unanimity prevails ; and, as far as is manifest, a 
perfect state of purity, of aflfection, and of brotherly love. 
The Connexion never bore a more healthy or encouraging 
aspect. The calls for additional Preachers are very 
numerous, arising out of the growth of the work in all 
parts of the kingdom. The increase of the Societies is 
upwards of sixteen thousand; and a greater number of 
young men have offered themselves for the work of the 
ministry than was ever known in any former year. The 
Missionary department of our work is also in delightfal 
progress, both with respect to the zeal and liberality of 
our friends at home, and the successes of the evangelical 
labours of the Missionaries abroad.'' Men and Brethren, 
the key of the windows of heaven is in your own keeping. 
It lies rusting in your possession, as the key of John 
Bunyan's pilgrim lay rusting in the bosom of " Hopeful" 
Pluck it out, and come forth from your resting place of 
covetous sloth, having your hands laden with offerings 
for the service of God. Pray, as you do so, that you 
may have grace bestowed upon you to enable you to 
give at the same time yourselves to the Lord, so that 
your offerings may not be " an abomination." Pray that 
He would condescend to accept them, and bless them 
for the prosperity of His Church. Prayer ! yes, there 
must be prayer for the accomplishment of this object ; 
but there must be the use of means as well Whoever 
prays to the Divine Being to establish and diffuse His 
saving truth, and is conscious, meanwhile, that he uses 
not the appointed means to accomplish this, does but 
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mock his Maker. Prayer ! yes, there must be prayer : 
and woe to that Church which omits prayer; for its 
spirituality has departed, as seen in the very fact of that 
omission. Prayer ! there can be no strengthening of the 
Church, nor any extension of it, without prayer. Man's 
endeavours must have Qod*s blessing upon them; and 
that is only to be obtained by prayer. But the appointed 
means — they must be used; and he who prays, " Thy 
kingdom come," and does not give and labour for its 
coming, is as irrational and as inconsistent in his conduct, 
as he who prays, " Give us this day our daily bread," 
but uses no personal exertion to obtain it. 
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DANGER AND SAFETY IN COMMERCIAL 
DIFFICULTIES AND REVERSES. 



In the present Course of Lectures your attention has 
been directed to yarious topics, affecting your position 
and prospects as professing Christians engaged in 
commercial pursuits. Tou have been admonished, that 
a living, spiritual Christianity, is to diffuse its influence 
through all the engagements of life, imparting to your 
whole deportment and conduct the attractive dignity of 
high and holy principles. You have been reminded, 
that the efforts which you put forth, in ^hose spheres 
of upright, and therefore honourable labour, which 
Providence may assign to you, should be regarded as a 
part of your service to God; since it is His will that 
man should labour, and since the ennobling influence of 
Christian sentiments and affections can elevate every 
occupation, and hallow every pursuit, which is not in 
itself incompatible with the requirements of the Divine 
law. You have been instructed to distinguish between 
those habits of thoughtfulness and economy, which 
Christianity favours and promotes, and that intense 
anxiety, and sordid love of worldly good, which it 
frowns upon and repudiatea The duties which will 
devolve upon you, if the sunshine of prosperity should 
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gladden your career of activity and toil, — ^if your 
resources should be augmented, so that you rise even to 
the possession of affluence and distinction, — ^haye also 
been brought before you. You have been reminded of 
your dangers, and exhorted to the faithful carrying out> 
in these circumstances of prosperity and comfort, of the 
great principles of the Christian character. You have 
been affectionately exhorted to make religion at all 
times your first and highest object, — ^to adhere strictly, 
in all your transactions, to the rule of Christian equity, 
— and cheerfully to sustain, as God shall give you 
ability, the cause of the Eedeemer. These topics justly 
claim your earnest attention. They bear upon the first 
elements of a pious character; they stand in intimate 
connection with your self-^ledication to Christ. You 
must not, you dare not, liye unto yourselves. It is 
disloyalty to the Lord Jesus, for any man vfho bears 
His name, to seek his own gratification, or his own 
advancement^ as the chief end of existence. When we 
accept Christ as our Saviour, and come imto Him for 
life and peace, — ^we resign ourselves to Him; and we are 
no longer our own, but are bound in all things to seek 
His glory, and to do His vnlL 

On me it devolves to place before you the man of 
business suffering from dimppointmentSf and labouring 
under adversity, — ^pursuing his course of active effort, 
without being cheered by an increase of his resources; or 
struggling under the pressure of losses, which no fault 
of his own, but the mysterious permission of Divine 
Providence, has brought upon him. I have to ask you 
to contemplate the Christian man, experiencing reverses 
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of outward fortune; — ^reverses, which compel him to 
retire to a humbler sphere than that which once he 
occupied; and which deprive him of many of those 
comforts which once gladdened and adorned his home. 

Such cases are not merely imaginary. Your own 
observation has probably embraced individuals, whose 
career has been one of frequent disappointment, or who 
have been reduced, by changes which they could not 
avert, from a position of comparative affluence to one of 
poverty. I need not enumerate the various contingencies 
to which all who are engaged in commercial pursuits 
are liable. Their success in life is necessarily dependent, 
to a greater or less extent, on those around them. The 
want of integrity, or prudence, in some who have the 
management of large and influential estabHshments, may 
lead^ faUures which create a general panic, and de^ng; 
the whole course of affairs through an extensive district, 
or even through the commercial world. And other 
causes, little anticipated by us, may involve men in 
s«ffe.S.g, and even in en.b™ment and ruin. We 
meet within a few weeks of that terrible catastrophe, 
which fell upon the inhabitants of one of our manufac- 
turing towns, in the dead of night, and converted it 
into a scene of desolation and woe. Nearly a hundred 
persons were aroused from the peaceful repose of sleep, 
to struggle for a moment with an impetuous torrent, 
and then to be borne along by it to the chambers of 
death. Others, who had retired to rest possessed of 
competence, found themselves suddenly stripped of all 
their property, and reduced to circumstances of distress 
and ruin. And though such calamities are not of 
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frequent occurrence, yet the fact, that they do occa- 
sionally take place, illustrates the uncertainty of worldly 
good, and admonishes us to " lay up treasure in heaven," 
— a treasure which no earthly change can affect, and no 
lapse of time can impair. 

As a general rule, it may he affirmed, that the truly 
pious man, — the thoughtful, consistent Christian, — ^is 
likely to succeed in his worldly affairs, and rather to 
rise above his original position, than to sink below it. 
The strict integrity and adherence to truth, which will 
mark all his transactions, — ^the industry and perseverance 
which his religious principles will promote and sustain, 
— the prudence and self-control which he will habitually 
manifest, — will all contribute to his success and advance- 
ment. Besides, the special care of Divine Providence is 
exercised over every man who has returned from the 
paths of disobedience, has fled to the cross of Christ a. 
the appointed refuge of the guilty, and has given himself 
up to the Divine service. It is matter of express 
promise, that such a man shall never be deserted by 
God, — that all his wants shall be provided for, and a 
sufficient portion of this world's good be vouchsafed to 
him. " But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His 
righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto 
you." (Matthew vi. 33.) "Let your conversation be 
without covetousness ; and be content with such things 
as ye have : for He hath said, I will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee. So that we may boldly say. The Lord 
is my helper, and I will not fear what man shall do unto 
me." (Hebrews xiii. 5, 6.) Still, it is not promised 
that uninterrupted success shall attend your efforts, or 
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tliat your industry and perseverance shall in every case 
be rewarded with affluence. The arrangements of 
Divine Providence are regulated by far higher princi- 
ples than a regard to our temporal comfort, and are 
directed to a far nobler end than our present gratifica- 
tion. And thus, while we are assured, that if we give 
ourselves unto the Lord, we shall never be abandoned to 
want and wretchedness, we may yet sustain losses and 
disappointments, and our path through life may be a 
thorny and perplexing path. 

What then are the dangers to which the Christian is 
exposed, when commercial difficulties and reverses press 
upon his spirit, — when the dark clouds of adversity 
gather round him, relieved only by some faint gleams of 
lightl 

The first danger to which I would refer, is, that his 
trust in the special providence of God may he weaJcened, 
and he may be tempted even to renounce and abandon 
it. It is comparatively easy to realize and acknowledge 
the agency of God in human afiairs, when we experience 
His interposition to promote our comfort, — when we 
can almost see His hand, opening our way, and leading 
us onward to a position which we had wished to occupy, 
and which seems to be desirable and important. True, 
our natural proneness to glory in ourselves may cause 
us to forget God; and, instead of gratefully acknow- 
ledging the interpositions of His love and care, we may 
dwell with fond complacency on our own wisdom, and 
forethought, and energy, as having contributed to our 
success. But although the heart is thus liable to wander 
from God in the time of prosperity, yet, as an intellecttial 
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canvictionf if we do but seriously reflect on the subject, 
it is comparatively easy, in such circumstances, to hold 
the doctrine of a superintending and benignant Provi- 
dence. But when the shock of adversity is felt, — when 
our hopes are blasted, and one bitter disappointment 
follows another in rapid succession, — our faith in the 
reality of God's care of His people may be severely 
tried. With the venerable Patriarch, when to the loss 
of his beloved Joseph, and the pressure of outward 
scarcity, there was added the removal of Benjamin, 
endeared to him by peculiar associations of tenderness, 
we may be ready to exclaim, "All these things are 
against me!'* and it may even seem to us, that we are 
inhabitants of a forsaken and fatherless world, — ^the 
sport of accident, — unbefriended and forgotten. With a 
degree of painful solicitude, we may begin to inquire. 
Does God indeed "number the very hairs of our head?" 
Is He "the Keeper of Israel?" and is His care of His 
people an unfailing and ever-wakeful care? Or, is there 
not, after all, some truth in the idea, that it is beneath 
Him to care for individual men? that He has established 
general laws, and having done so, has left individuals to 
their necessary operation, without any special regard to 
their circumstances, or any interposition to succour and 
bless them, in answer to their prayers? Such thoughts may 
be indulged, until, at length, the consoling sentiment of 
a benignant and Almighty Father — watching over us for 
good, and marking every incident which can affect our 
welfare — ^is dislodged from the mind. Or our faith in 
the doctrine of a special Providence may be assailed in 
a different direction. The thought may be suggested to 
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US, that the Ruler of the universe is capricious; and that 
although others may be the objects of His care, and be 
watched over by Him with affectionate interest, we are 
forgotten or neglected. We may be disposed to say, in 
gloomy unbelief and murmuring, " My way is hid from 
the Lord, and my judgment is passed over from my 
God." (Isaiah xl. 27.) But if this sentiment is admitted, 
we lose our chief source of consolation and hope, — ^we 
abandon ourselves to sadness and despondency. To be 
really the sport of every contingency, without the care 
of One above, to guard and shelter us, would be a 
melancholy position. Life would, in many cases, lose its 
interest; and, amidst the wreck of our hopes, we should 
stand dejected, oppressed, and desolate. 

Intimately allied to the danger to which I have now 
referred, — ^the weakening of our trust in the special 
Providence of God, — ^is another, that in the season of 
adversity there may be a want of suhmiasion to the 
Divine will. Had not sin darkened and corrupted some 
portions of the universe, all the intelligent offspring of 
the Most High would have presented the lovely spec- 
tacle of profound and entire submission to Him; and 
would have found in that submission a sacred freedom, 
and a rich and abiding joy. It is the law of our nature, — 
that which results from the very fact that we are the 
creatures of God, and consequently the subjects of His 
government, — ^thatwe should place ourselves entirely and 
absolutely at His disposal. In surrendering ourselves to 
Him, we fulfil our first and highest duty; and, at the 
same time, we secure our safety and our peace. For His 
will cannot but be wise, and holy, and good. The precepts 
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which He enjoins, unfold the scheme of rectitude, a^ it 
appears io Him whose intellect is without a cloud, and 
to whose mind all the relations of the universe are clear 
and obvious. In observing these precepts, therefore, we 
are not only bowing to the authority of the Supreme and 
Almighty One, but we are following the guidance of 
infinite wisdom, and perfect goodness. We are restrained, 
indeed, from many things, which, had we been left to 
ourselves, we might have ventured upon: but this very 
restraint is conducive to our peace, and to the order and 
happiness of all around us. The energies of our minds, 
the pure and warm affections of our hearts, can freely 
develop themselves under the paternal government of 
God, while the reflection of His image gives an attractive 
loveliness to our character. Submission to Him is not 
bondage, — ^but order, liberty, and happinesa But this 
general principle of submission to God, has an important 
bearing on the position which we occupy, and the sphere 
in which we move. We are to take our place as He 
shall assign it to us, whether it be higher or lower; we 
are to accept our lot, as He shall mark it out. K He 
sees fit to give us prosperity, and to raise us to a position 
of eminence, we are to own His hand, and to use all our 
influence for Him. But if He, to accomplish purposes 
which we may not be able fully to trace or understand, 
sees fit to visit us with adversity, and to withdraw us to 
a limited sphere of action, we are to bow without mur- 
muring to this dispensation of His providence, and to say, 
from our hearts, "Even so. Father, for so it seemed good 
in Thy sight." But here is one trial of our Christian prin- 
ciples It is far easier to cherish a grateful remembrance 
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of the Divine goodness, when everything smiles around 
us, and our path through life is a smooth and flowery 
one, than it is to bow to God, with holy resignation and 
humble confidence, under the dark clouds of adversity, 
and amidst the wreck of our earthly hopes. It requires 
a lofty faith, and the confirmed habit of filial submission 
to God, to be able to say, ''Although the fig-tree shall 
not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines; the 
labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no 
meat; the flock shall be cut ofl* from the fold, and there 
shall be no herd in the stalls : yet I will rejoice in the 
Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.** (Habakkuk 
iiL 17, 18.) 

There is a third danger, to which the Christian is 
exposed in the season of commercial difficulty and loss, 
— ^that of being so harassed and depressed by the adverse 
occurrences of life, as to neglect the cultivation of his 
spiritual affections. Far be it from me to intimate, that 
a man should be careless and indiflerent, when his tem- 
poral aflairs look dark and threatening, and should think 
only of his spiritual interests. I would rather urge, that 
he should summon every energy of his mind to renewed 
activity, and do all that man can do, by diligence, 
economy, and perseverance, to avert every apprehended 
calamity, and to retrieve, if possible, his aflioirs. His own 
character, and the credit of the cause of Christ, demand 
it of him, that if he should be brought into circumstances 
of embarrassment, that embarrassment may not be 
justly attributable to profuse expenditure, to want of 
forethought, or to remissness and negligence in business. 
The season of adversity should thus call forth our utmost 
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enei^, while it demands of us meek and lowly submis- 
sion to the will of God. But there is a danger, lest we 
should surrender ourselves to a melancholy dejection, and 
allow our spirits to be harassed and agitated by the 
constant pressure of difficulty, and the anticipation of 
still greater evils. Against such a state of mind we 
must earnestly and continually strive. It would be, in 
every point of view, improper and injurious. It would 
impede the efforts which we ought to put forth, in 
humble dependence upon God, to improve our temporal 
affairs; and it would be utterly incompatible with our 
spiritual advancement. It is enough, if in the season of 
difficulty and loss, our character remains untarnished, so 
that we may, even then, justly claim the esteem of those 
with whom we have been wont to mingle; and if, when 
Divine Providence has brought us low, we take refuge in 
the wisdom and goodness of our Heavenly Father. Let 
not any solicitude or sorrow, induced by such circum- 
stances, divert us from the great work of life, or lead us 
to neglect our spiritual and eternal interests. In the 
sunshine of prosperity, and the gloom of adversity, it is 
equally our first duty to live to God, — ^to cultivate the 
affections which connect us with Him, — and to seek that 
holiness which is the object of His complacency, and 
which will prepare us for an eternal union with Him 
when the changing scenes of life are for ever past. 
When the Redeemer beheld men too intent on the things 
of the present life. He reminded them that there were 
higher interests for which they had to care, and a higher 
good which they should habitually seek. "Labour not 
for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat which 
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endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of man 
shall give unto you: for Him hath God the Father 
sealed." (John vi 27.) With how great tenderness and 
power did He address one whom He loved, but who was 
in danger of surrendering her mind to harassing and 
exhausting care, — "Martha, Martha, thou art careful and 
troubled about many things : but one thing is needful.*^ 
(Luke X. 41, 42.) 

Another danger to which you may be exposed, should 
you be called to endure painful reverses, is that of 
envying others, whose circumstances are more favourable, 
and whose career is more successful, than your ovm. 
There are few developments of our natural selfishness 
more frequent or powerful than envy. Many, who would 
blush to own that they indulge so baneful an emotion, 
who are not willing even to acknowledge it to themselves, 
are yet, to a large, extent, under its power. There is a 
secret repining at the higher position which others, whom 
they deem their equals, or inferiors, may take, — the 
greater success with which their enterprises are crowned, 
and the greater esteem and favour with which they 
are welcomed. Indeed, we can scarcely conceive how it 
should be otherwise, while the heart of man remains 
unchanged, and devoted supremely to the world. Dis- 
tressing as this feeling is to him who indulges it, — 
shedding as it does a repulsive influence over all the 
intercourse of life, — ^it arises naturally from that absorbing 
love of self, and that estrangement from the government 
of God, which form the grand features of our moral 
disorder and ruin. It is only when the heart is brought 
to delight in the Most High, and filled with that heavenly 
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"charity" which the Spirit breathes, — ^when, too, the 
possessions and interests of earth are contemplated in 
the light of man's stewardship to God, and his solemn 
final account^ — and when the true happiness of man is 
seen to consist chiefiv in the maintenance of holy prin- 
ciples, and in the diffusion of peace and love around; — 
it is then only, that the torturing emotion of envy can 
be excluded from the breaat. There must be holy fel- 
lowship with God, or the disappointments and trials of 
earth will cause us to turn away with dislike from those 
on whom the world seems to smile. There must be a 
deep and abiding conviction, that riches are only a trust 
confided to us by the great Lord of all, so that the 
diminution of our resources, and the contraction of our 
sphere of influence, do but modify the circumstances of 
our probation; or we shall be a prey to disturbing emo- 
tions, when others prosper, and we sink down from a 
position of affluence to one of poverty. It is only the 
grace of the Spirit, strengthening, purifying the mind, 
raising it to contemplate events in the light of God's 
truth, and in their relation to eternity, which can 
preserve it in the possession of an attractive benignity, 
— a generous aflection towards others, when there is 
everything in our own position, as compared with theirs, 
to cause repining and discontent. 

There is yet another danger, incident to the season of 
commercial difficulty, to which I ought briefly to allude. 
Under the pressure of adverse circumstances, you may 
be tempted to deviate from the path of Christian 
integrity, and to have recourse to dishonotirahle expe- 
dients, for the purpose of averting calamitieSi and of 
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regaining, if possible, your former position in the world. 
The fear of ruin may suggest to you a course, which calm 
reflection would show to be utterly wrong and incon- 
sistent And if a firm resistance is not offered to the 
first suggestion to violate integrity and truth, your minds 
will gradually lose their moral energy, and your percep- 
tion of the distinctions of right and wrong will be 
obscured, until at length, you may be led onward to a 
course of action, from which you would once have shrunk 
with utter aversion and disgust. Your safety lies in 
instantly turning away from everything which will not 
stand the test of Christian principle, and which you 
would blush to place in the clear light of day. No 
hoped-for advantage should induce you even to entertain 
the thought of doing that, which would be offensive to 
the Divine purity, and inconsistent with the high standard 
of Christian morals. That which is morally wrong can 
never be truly expedient. The loss of an approving 
conscience is a far greater calamity than any temporal 
reverses that may come upon us, . Let everything which 
Christian prudence and energy can do, to avert impend- 
ing evils, be actually done ; but never let us transgress 
the limits of strict integrity, or violate the dictates of 
fidelity and honour. 

I have thus endeavoured to bring before you some of 
the dangers to which you may be exposed, should your 
career be one of frequent disappointment, or should you 
be called to endure reverses of outward fortune. Let 
me now direjct your attention to some general considerate 
tions, calculated to sustain and keep your minds in the 
time of adversity; that, should it await you, you may 

s 
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pass through it without sacrificing principle, or losing 
the comforts of religion. 

Reflect then, first of all, that notwithstanding the 
mystery that may encircle some of the procedures and 
arrangements of God, it is a great and unquestionable 
fact, that Me watcher over His people, and that His 
providential government extends to the mintUest inci- 
dent that can afiect their welfare. The Holy Scriptures 
abound with intimations of this truth. The sacred 
hymns of the Jewish church place it before us, in lan- 
guage of incomparable beauty and power; and show us, 
that the ancient saints derived consolation from it, in 
the season of depression and sorrow. " Thou art my 
hiding-place; Thou shalt preserve me from trouble; 
Thou shalt compass me about with songs of deliverance. 
I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which 
thou shalt go : I will guide thee with mine eye." (Psalm 
xxxii. 7, 8.) " Behold, the eye of the Lord is upon 
them that fear Him, upon them that hope in His mercy; 
to deliver their soul from death, and to keep them 
alive in famine. Our soul waiteth for the Lord : He is 
our help and our shield." (Psalm xxxiii. 18 — 20.) "The 
eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and His ears 
are open unto their cry. The face of the Lord is against 
them that do evil, to cut off the remembrance of them 
from the earth. The righteous cry, and the Lord 
heareth, and delivereth them out of all their troubles." 
(Psalm xxxiv. 15 — 17.) "The Lord is thy keeper: the 
Lord is thy shade upon thy right hand. The sun shall 
not smite thee by day, nor the moon by night. The 
Lord shall preserve thee from all evil : He shall preserve 
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thy soul. Tha Lord shall preserve thy going out and 
thy coming in from this time forth, and even for ever- 
more." (Psalm cxxi. 5 — 8.) In some of the sublimest 
portions of Isaiah's prophecies, this truth stands pro- 
minent. While the government of Jehovah is repre- 
sented as comprehending the universe, it is placed before 
us also, as extending to the minutest circumstances of 
human life. The humblest individual of our race is 
assured, that he is not forgotten by the Eternal One. 
That hand which lays prostrate the mightiest of earth's 
monarchs, which "bri/geth the princes to nothing, and 
maketh the judges of the earth as vanity," is put forth 
on behalf of the pious, to succour them in danger, and 
to give them strength in weakness. The vastness of 
Jehovah's empire, instead of awakening a suspicion that 
it is beneath Him to care for individual men, should 
rather confirm our faith in His special Providence. This 
doctrine beautifully accords vnth the great lesson which 
creation teaches, — ^that the resources of the Divine 
mind are absolutely infinite. For what can give us a 
more impressive and afiecting view of the actings of 
the mind of God, than the doctrine — ^that He watches 
over every one of the millions upon millions of His 
creatures, with a distinct and particular care; that He 
adverts to their position and wants, not in succession, 
but at one and the same moment; and that He has 
done this, without the slightest intermission, from the 
period when they were called into being, even until 
now? When we attempt to form a vivid conception of 
this difiusive and unremitting care, we are baffled and 
confounded. But if a feeling of unbelief should at any 

s 2 
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time steal oyer our minds, — ^if the thought should arise, 
that this minute and incessant regard to the wants of 
every created being is not possible even to Gk)d; let us 
raise our eyes, and survey the vast and beautiful system 
which His hand has formed, and we shall be convinced 
that to Him nothing can be diffictdt, that the energies 
of His mind can never tire, and that His resources can 
never be exhausted. It is thus that Isaiah, -speaking 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, addresses 
us : — " Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath 
created these things, that bringeth out their host by 
number : He calleth them all by names by the greatness 
of His might, for that He is strong in power; not one 
faileth. Why sayest thou, Jacob, and speakest, 
Israel, My way is hid from the Lord, and my judgment 
is passed over from my God? Hast thou not known? 
hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, 
the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, 
neither is weary? there is no searching of His under- 
standing. He giveth power to the faint; and to them 
that have no might He increaseth strength." (Isaiah 
xL 26 — 29.) The fact, that God exercises a particular 
and minute care over His people, is affirmed by our 
Lord, in the clearest and most impressive manner. In 
His sermon on the Mount, He reminded the assembled 
multitudes, that it is God who invests the lilies with 
their beauty, and who feeds the fowls of the air for which, 
no man cares; and then He appealed to them, aa to the 
deeper interest which man calls forth in the Divine 
mind. — ** Behold the fowls of the air : for they sow not^ 
neither do they reap, nor gather into bams; yet your 
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heayenlj Father feedeth them. Are je not much better 
than they? Which of you bj taking thought can add 
one cubit unto his stature? And why take ye thought 
for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: and yet I 
say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall He not much more 
clothe you, ye of little faith? Therefore take no 
thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we 
drink? or. Wherewithal shall we be clothed? (For 
after all these things do the Gentiles seek :) for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
His righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you." (Matt, vi 26—33.) When He sent forth 
His Apostles on their preparatory mission to the cities 
of Israel, after forewarning them, that in His service 
they must expect persecution and suffering. He assured 
them, that they should not be deserted in their trials; 
and that nothing should happen to them without the 
express permission of their heavenly Father. " Are not 
two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them shall 
not fall on the ground without your Father. But the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear ye not 
therefore, ye are of more value than many sparrows." 
(Matt. X. 29 — 31.) The same consolatory truth is implied 
in the addresses of the Apostles to the people of Christ. 
St. Peter exhorts believers to " cast all their care upon 
God," since « He careth for them." (1 Pet. v. 7.) St Paul 
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writes to the Philippians, ^ Be careful for nothing ; 
but in everything by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto 
Gh)d. And the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, shall keep your hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus." (PhiL iv. 6, 7.) Never, then, let your 
faith in the special Providence of God be shaken. The 
fact, that He cares for each of you, — ^that He marks 
every circumstance that can affect your happiness, — ^and 
that He does this every moment, is attested by His own 
repeated affirmation. This doctrine pervades the entire 
series of His announcements respecting His character, 
and government, and plans. Eealise then, this fact. 
When all around you is dark, — ^when bitter disappoint- 
ments chill your energies, — ^when the fear of poverty 
begins to invade your spirits, — ^look up to your Father 
in heaven, and while you bow with lowly submission to 
His will, claim a special interest in His care and love. 
Even those events, which are most painful and afflictive 
in their present influence, may be ultimately overruled 
for good. 

''Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take; 

The clouds ye so much dread, 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 

In blessings on your head. 
Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 

But trust Him for His grace: 
Behind a frowning providence 

He hides a smiling face." 

Reflect^ secondly, that the true excellence of man 
consists not in outward prosperity, or adventitious 
distinctions, but in personal character. Our real worth 
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depends upon the principles which we cherish and 
develop, — upon the entire state of our mind and heart 
in reference to truth and duty. There is no sentiment 
plainer or more indisputable than this, — that a man 
should be estimated not according to what he has, but 
according to what he is. This distinction does not, 
indeed, rest upon the ground — ^that our virtues are 
derived from ourselves; for we repudiate such a senti- 
ment, and devoutly acknowledge that whatever we have 
of pure and benignant feeling, or of high and noble 
principle, is the gift of God, and is to be ascribed to 
His abounding grace in Christ Jesus. It is only as the 
life-giving energy of the Holy Spirit pervades our 
hearts, that we are possessed of real excellence, and 
can present - to others the loveliness of the Christian 
character. But the distinction in question is founded 
on the nature of man, and the destiny that awaits 
him. The true ornament of an intelligent and moral 
being, is an enlightened state of the mind, combined 
with purity of heart. If the soul does not glow with 
devotion, and expand with benevolence, — ^if it does not 
love and maintain integrity and faithfulness, — ^if it does 
not aspire to the clear perception of truth, — ^man sinks 
below his proper level, and abandons himself to the 
dominion of sense. No outward possessions or dis- 
tinctions can ennoble a man whose character is mean 
and low. But^ on the other hand, wherever there is 
high Christian principle, and delight in all that is pure 
and good, there is true excellence of character. Say, 
then, that you have less of this world's good than once 
you had; that the mysterious Providence of God has 
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placed you in a lower sphere than that which once joa 
o^upied: your real worth is not diminished, unleas in 
the hour of adversity and trial your principles hare 
been impaired. You are not lessened in the esteem 
of the wise and good, simply through the change in 
your position, if your character remains untarnished, — 
if the ordeal through which you haye passed has only 
served to bring out your sterling excellencies, and to 
give to them a brighter lustre. 

Eeflect, thirdly, that the discipline of adversity may 
' be designed to prepare you for future service to God^ 
and may be preliminary to more extensive usefiilneas 
than you could otherwise have attained. It may be 
intended to give you mellowness of character, and a 
deep sympathy with human suffering, so that you may 
be prepared to alleviate, mo)re fully than you could 
otherwise have done, the sorrows of other8,^-to wipe 
away the tears of the widow and the fatherless^ to shed 
comfort on the abodes of poverty, and to soothe the 
languor and restlessness of painful disease. If our 
earthly career were one of unmixed prosperity, abd i^ 
by the special intervention of Divine Providence, we 
were exempted from all the trials and disappointments 
of life, we should scarcely be qualified to mingle with 
the sorrowful, and to comfort the distressed. It is a 
beautiful saying, which one of the poets of antiquity 
has put into the lips of Dido^ when she welcomed the 
shipwrecked strangers to the hospitalities of her court : 

** Non ignara mali, miseris succnrrere disco." 

Virg. JEn. I. 630. 
'* Having myself experienced suiSering, I have learned to 
succour the distressed.*' 
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But we need not turn to classical literature for ibe 
confirmation of this principle. The Christian revelation 
places it before us in the most impressive manner, and 
suggests the most affecting illustrations of it. We find 
the Apostle Paul, after referring to the severe trials 
through which he had passed, gratefully acknowledging 
the abundant consolation which he had received from 
" the Father of mercies," and declaring, that these com- 
munications of comfort were intended to prepare him to 
administer consolation to others. '' Blessed be Grod, even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
mercies, and the God of all comfort; who comforteth us 
in all our tribulation, that we may be able to comfort 
them which are in any trouble by the comfort, where- 
with we ourselves are comforted of God." (2 Cor. L 3, 4.) 
Nay, our blessed Lord Himself, when He appeared on 
earth, chose the walks of poverty, and became a sharer 
of human weakness and sorrow, that He might thus 
become the etympathising Friend of all His people. It 
may be, then, that the difficulties and reverses through 
which you are pii£»ing, are parts of a wise and gracious 
discipline, intended to make you ultimately instruments 
of greater good to those around you. After a few short 
years, the sunshine of prosperity may again gladden 
your path ; and then, with your feelings chastened and 
mellowed by the disappointments and sorrows of former 
days, you will be prepared to alleviate the sufferings of 
the poor, and to lessen their privations. It has often 
been the plan of God, to lead men through a dark and 
perplexing path, to a position from which they have been 
able to render important service to their fellow-men. 
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Sad and oyerwhelming must have been the feelings of 
Joseph, when, instead of returning to his father's house, 
to enjoj its comforts, and to receive the expression of 
his love, he was led down to Egypt, and sold as a 
servant to the Captain of Pharaoh's guard. Still more 
afflictive must have been his feelings, when he was 
thrown into prison, through his firmness in resisting 
temptation, and preserving, in spite of every blandish- 
ment, his purity and fidelity. But these melancholy 
scenes were but the prelude to his exaltation. The 
same mysterious Providence which permitted him to be 
afflicted and oppressed, raised him to a position which 
enabled him to exert an extensive influence for good, 
and to shed a soothing light on the evening of his 
aged father's life. There are few cases, indeed, which 
present so marked and striking a transition as this : but 
the principle holds good, — ^that God often prepares men 
by the discipline of adversity, for the putting forth of 
a beneficial influence, when days of comfort and pros- 
perity have returned, such as they could scarcely have 
done had they not drunk themselves, and that largely, 
of the cup of human sorrow. 

But if these brighter scenes should not return, if the 
failure of your plans should leave you permanenUy 
depressed as to your worldly station and resources, still 
the discipline of adversity will not be lost. It may 
contribute to the highest and most valuable results. 
By maturing your Christian graces,— by drawing you 
nearer to the great Fountain of light, and purity, and 
love, — ^by establishing in your minds the principle of 
entire and absolute submission to God, it may conduce 
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to your perfect meetness for the associations and engage- 
ments of the heavenly world. It is, indeed, only as you 
watch against the temptations and dangers that are 
incident to adversity, — ^as you cultivate the habit of 
earnest prayer, — ^and aa you treasure up in your minds 
the lessons of heavenly truth which the word of God 
contains, — that the trials of the present life can contri- 
bute to your spiritual improvement. But the grace of 
Christ shall be vouchsafed to you, if you only seek it, 
so as to meet all the exigencies of your case, and so as 
to enable you to derive benefit from that which, in the 
distance, appeared to be appalling and overwhelming. 
You may even be brought to *' glory in tribulations also; 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience ; and patience 
experience ; and experience hope." (Romans v. 3, 4.) 
It is the explicit doctrine of Revelation, that the trials 
and sorrows to which the faithful people of Christ are 
subjected, are parts of a fatherly discipline, intended to 
promote their spirituality of mind, and to assimilate 
them fully to the holiness of God. " Furthermore we 
have had fathers of our fiesh which corrected us, and 
we gave them reverence : shall we not much rather be 
in subjection unto the Father of Spirits, and live 1 For 
they verily for a few days chastened us after their own 
pleasure ; but He for our profit, that we might be par- 
takers of His holiness. Now no chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous : nevertheless afterward 
it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them 
which are exercised thereby." (Heb. xii. 9 — 11.) 

Let us not forget, then, that our character is being 
formed for eternity. This principle dissipates much of 
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the obscurity that would otherwise haye encircled the 
Divine procedures. It sheds a clear and steady light on 
many parts of the plan of Providence. Sometimes, when 
the pious man contemplates the outward prosperity of 
individuals who neglect God, he may be ready to ex- 
claim with the Psalmist, in a season of depression and 
conflict, "Behold, these are the ungodly, who prosper 
in the world ; they increase in riches. Verily I have 
cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my hands in 
innocency. For all the day long have I been plagued, 
and chastened every morning." (Psalm Ixziii. 12 — 14.) 
But when he surveys the arrangements of God, in the 
light of His own truth, — ^when he enters the sanctuary, 
and traces the course of Providence in its relation to 
eternity, — ^he ceases to envy the prosperity of the wicked, 
so soon to be followed by overwhelming ruin ; and 
rejoices in the care and guidance, however mysterious^ 
of his Father and his God. Baised from his depres- 
sion, and escaping from the gloom of unbelief, he can 
now say with the Psalmist, — " Nevertheless I am continu- 
ally with Thee : Thou hast holden me by my right hand. 
Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, and afterward 
receive me to glory. Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? 
and there is none upon earth that I desire beside Thee. 
My flesh and my heart faileth : but God is the strength of 
my heart, and my portion for ever." (Psalm Ixiiii. 23—26.) 
The truths which are here suggested, are both solemn 
and consoling. In a few short years, the distinctions of 
earth will have faded from our view, and the possessions 
of earth will have passed from our hands. But God 
will even then be the portion of the undying spirit, if it 
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has sought His friendship, and been conformed to His 
image. We are hastening to that world, where every- 
thing depends on character. When its realities burst 
upon our view, it will afford us little comfort to reflect, 
that our course on earth was in the estimation of the 
world successful, that we rose to affluence, and lived in 
grandeur, — if we failed to acknowledge God, and to devote 
ourselves to Him. Stripped of our earthlj possessions, 
and torn from all that we held dear by the stroke of 
the last inexorable enemy, we shall feel that we are 
poor, and destitute, and wretched. But if we sought 
and obtained on earth the *Hrue riches" of faith and 
holiness, — ^if the peace of piety was diffused through 
our hearts, and the graces of the Christian character 
were developed in our lives, — ^if, amidst the changes of 
earth, its vicissitudes of comfort and sorrow, of pros- 
perity and adversity, we lived to Christ, — we shall receive 
at last, ''a treasure in the heavens that &.ileth not, where 
no thief approacheth, neither moth corrupteth." The 
true riches are those which remain for ever. The grand 
consummation, which we should ever keep in view, is to 
share at last the Saviour's triumph, to reflect His glory 
in our restored nature, and to participate the joys which 
flll His breast, as the exalted Lord, the Head of His 
Church, " the First-bom among many brethren." • 

Let us, then, go forth into the world, to blend a 
reference to God with all our engagements and pursuits. 
Having embraced the covenant of mercy, having come 
to the Saviour for life and peace, and given ourselves up 
to His service, let us henceforth live to Him. If pros- 
perity should reward our toils, let us watch against its 
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seductive influences; let us place our affections 
supremely on God Himself; and let us use our worldly 
possessions for His glory, and for the good of all around 
us. Let us care for the poor; let us seek to extend 
the kingdom of the Redeemer. Bemembering our con- 
stant dependence upon God, — ^acknowledging that He is 
the Lord and Proprietor of all, while we are only stewards 
of that which His hand has bestowed, — ^let us " honour 
Him with our substance," and discharge with fidelity 
the trust which He has committed to us. The Ministers 
of Christ are solemnly enjoined to " charge them that 
are rich in this world, that they be not highminded, 
nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy; that they do good, 
that they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate ; laying up in store for themselves 
a good foundation against the time to come, that they 
may lay hold on eternal life.** (1 Tim. vL 17 — 19.) But 
if, on the other hand, our path should be one of difficulty 
and trouble, — if our earnest and persevering efforts should 
issue in repeated disappointments, — let us remember that 
even thus " our steps are ordered by the Lord,** and that 
all things are working together for our good." Let us 
seek our happiness in God. We may be witnesses of 
the truth, that there are joys which the vicissitudes of 
earth cannot take away,— a holy serenity within, which 
the gathering tempest without us, cannot destroy. In 
the time of trouble, God will " hide us in His pavilion, 
in the secret place of His tabernacle;" and at the last. 
He will receive us to Himself, to behold His glory, and 
enjoy His love. 
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EVANGELICAL OPERATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 



" Wb call Christianity a revelation," writes one of the 
illustrious dead. ''It is so : it is a revelation of Qod, of 
a Redeemer, and of a future life; but with scarcely 
less emphasis may it be entitled a revelation of man."* 
It is hardly needful to remind an audience like the pre- 
sent, that the aspects in which Christianity exhibits man 
are solemn, yea, sublime. Our common nature, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of this sacred volume, is immortal. 
That nature, though deeply and utterly fallen, is also 
redeemed by the Son of God. The teaching of this 
book is, that redemption springs fVom love, — ^pure, un- 
merited, unfathomable love : and they are in error who 
would explain the redemption of our race by any special 
regard to the dignity and glory of its varied intellectual 
powers. He that created the human mind could surely 
kindle brighter flames, and re-people a desolated world 
with new races to adore Him. Yet the love of God 
has respect to the destinies of its object, — to capacities 
like those of an angel, and lasting as eternity. Our 
minds may, therefore, seriously and safely dwell for 

* Richard Watson. 
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some moments on these aspects of our humanity. Let 
me repeat it, — that human nature is immortal, and that 
human nature is redeemed. No man can ponder these 
contemplations without taking a deep impression of the 
real dignity of that nature. Marvel not that we use 
these words, though they have been often most strangely 
perverted and abused. We would limit and qualify 
them so as to offer no aliment to pride. Pride, indeed, 
seeks to sustain its pretensions by comparison. A man 
finds or supposes himself wiser, richer, stronger, than 
his neighbour, and then plumes himself on the dis- 
tinction. But here are features of a magnificence — a 
true peerage, coming down from heaven— which the 
tyrant must be willing to share with the meanest slave. 
Let man rise into his true proportions, and then he 
becomes an object of deepest solicitude, not to say of 
reverence. The being for whom the Son of God came 
down from the bosom of the Father, is never to be 
despised, though often to be pitied, often to be blamed. 
It must be a serious ofience to trifle even with his 
minor and transitory interests ; but, most of all, if those 
interests, which appear to us transitory, should have 
any — even the slightest — ^bearing on the vast and un- 
known future. 

These simple remarks indicate the source of reply to 
one or two plausible objectors : — ^first of all, to the man 
who pleads for temporal against spiritiial charity; and, 
secondly, to him who urges the claims of home, to the 
disparagement of foreign Christian enterprises. The 
greater implies the less. He who is deeply wounded 
in spirit whenever he thinks of the utter moral 
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wretchedness which prevails around him, and animated 
with a Christian zeal 

" To save poor souls out of the fire, 

To snatch them from the verge of hell," 

is the very man most willing to deal hread to the hungry, 
and to alleviate the pressure of external and obvious want. 
And never be it forgotten that the philanthropist who 
longs instrumentally to educate the soul of his fellow- 
creature for heaven, is the man most ready likewise to 
contribute his eiForts in order to train up the very same 
individual for an honourable and useful sphere on earth. 
It cannot be too often repeated, that there is a deeper 
destitution than that which meets the eye of sense. 
Could we adorn mankind with all the flowers of general 
knowledge, and with all other graces which are external 
and temporary, yet, resting here, we should only deck 
with chapiets the victim for the slaughter-house. For 
the one charity demands our care ; but the other is not 
to be neglected. Christianity, moreover, restores the 
balance to man's disordered faculties; makes him feel 
and acknowledge that misery is no less misery because 
it is found remote from us by the diameter of the globe ; 
and teaches him, that there is not a" child of Adam, 
from the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same, who may not urge that undeniable appeal — " Am 
I not a man and a brother ]" 

Grant, my dear friends, the unity of the human race. 
You will not expect me to-night to allege, in form, the 
reasonings which sustain this doctrine. It will be 
sufficient merely to refer to the proofs drawn from 
anatomy, — from the natural history of human life, — • 

T 2 
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from the facts of population, — from the philosophy of 
mind, and that of language —and from the sentiments 
of religion. Instead of arguing this question, let us 
merely cite one passage of infallible authority. You 
will remember that, when Paul stood on Mars' Hill, he 
thus addressed a splendid Athenian audience : — " God 
that made the world and all things therein, seeing that 
He is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands; neither is worshipped with men's 
hands, as though He needed any thing, seeing He giyeth 
to all life, and breath, and all things ; and hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth, and hath determined the times before 
appointed, and the bounds of their habitation ; that they 
should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after Him, 
and find Him, though He be not far from every one of 
us." (Acts xvii. 24—27.) 

Will you grant, likewise, that Christianity is intended 
for the world, and adapted for unlimited diffusion 1 If 
you ask the proof, let me remind you, first of all, that 
the original promise was given in Paradise to Adam, the 
father of the human race, — ^given (0 infinite love !) before 
the curse was pronounced, — ^given before Adam and Eve 
were banished for their sin from those happy seat& 
The first announcement of " glad tidings of great joy " 
was made to Adam ; and the fair inference is, that it was 
intended for Adam's race. It is in remarkable corres- 
pondence with this view, — and you will do us the favour 
hereafter to weigh these elements of thought — ^now too 
hastily offered, — that Jesus is represented as " the second 
Adam,"* "the second Man," "the Lord from heaven." 
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We may just refer in passing, likewise, to the strain of 
ancient Jewish song and prophecy. I have read you 
this evening language like the following : " Blessed be 
the Lord God, the God of Israel, who only doeth 
wondrous things. And blessed be His glorious name 
for ever : and let the whole earth be filled with His 
^ory; Amen, and Amen.** And then we read, as if 
the harp of David itself could pour out no sweeter 
utterance, " The prayers of David the son of Jesse are 
ended." (Psalm IxxiL 18 — 20.) Now, remember that 
the nation from whom these songs, and innumerable 
prophecies bearing on the ends of the earth, proceeded, 
was a nation remarkably simple, isolated, rural, and 
peculiar. The Jewish bards and prophets you find, never- 
theless, invoking isles and continents, and announcing 
the future spread of the knowledge of God in regions 
which they had never been taught to name. One of 
those prophets tells you, indeed, of the suffering and 
yet triumphant Messiah, that ^ He shall see of the 
travail of His soul, and shall bb SATiSFiEn.** Let any 
devout man take that one expression ; and after an 
hour's earnest, prayerful contemplation, ask, — " Will the 
great Prince of peace, the Lover of mankind, be 'satisfied' 
until His gracious dominion shall spread from sea to sea^ 
and from the rivers to the ends of the earth ?" 

It is granted that this holy religion is to be spread 
by human instrumentality. Legions of angels^ let it be 
supposed, might have been employed in this service. 
There is not an angel in heaven, we may believe, who 
would not delight to preach the everlasting GospeL But 
there are reasons of perfect wisdom and mercy why 
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man is employed in proclaiming to his fellows the 
imsearchable riches of Christ. In the first place, there 
is a reason of human sympathy. There are appeals 
from the heart to the heart. Christianity refines and 
hallows the bonds which a common humanity is adapted 
to feel. But, further, and especially, man is employed 
in preaching the Gospel " that the excellency of the 
power may be of God," — ^that the undivided glory may 
be given back to Him who loved us and gave Himself 
for us. Every needful agency — the feebleness of the 
chosen instruments notwithstanding — Christ has pro- 
vided. He lias given us His word; — ^a word which 
appeals to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people ; — ^a word in regard to which the great Augustine 
said, — " The Scripture so speaketh that with its height 
it laughs the proud to scorn ; with its depth it terrifies 
the attentive ; with its virtue it feeds the wisest; and 
with its sweetness it nourishes babes and sucklings."* 
That Revelation appeals to the youngest, and to the 
hoary-headed ; to them that are afar off, as well as to 
them that are nigh. Wherever the Bible spreads, (and it 
is now in our hands, blessed be God ! in more than one 
hundred and sixty languages and dialects, and these 
representing the overwhelming majority of the race,) it 
asserts its own divine and incommunicable powers. 
Christ has given to the Church a living ministry, limited 
to no hereditary line, to no communion, no clime; but 
recruited and multiplied, at the Master's call, wherever 
the word of truth has free course and is glorified ; so 
that, beyond all doubt, the bright succession will be con- 
tinued to the end of time. In this respect we ought 
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reverently to acknowledge the wonders of Providence 
and Grace. The blessed Lord has further made it our 
duty and privilege, if we adore His name, to take some 
part in giving to the world the riches of this heavenly 
treasure. This He requires at our hands; and the 
peculiarity of the Gospel morals is this, — that they bring 
the power, while they reveal the duty. Take one com- 
mandment — the great social statute, " Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself :" that law is written in God's 
book as it were in lines of light ; it is also graven by the 
Holy Spirit on every renewed heart. But some man, 
like a "lawyer" of old, will say, "Who is my neigh- 
bour V Let me say, in brief reply, what may not have 
occurred to every hearer : — ^If we had no lights but those 
of the Old Testament, we could even then confidently 
answer, ^^ Every man, hut especially he wko needs my 
bounty, is my neighbour ^ The argument is twofold. 
First, the very terms of this commandment are applied 
in the Old Testament to the stranger: — "And if a 
stranger sojourn with thee in your land, ye shall not vex 
him. But the stranger that dwelleth with you shall be 
unto you as one bom among you, and thou shalt love 
him as thyself." (Lev. xix. 33, 34.) And, secondly, the 
term which is rendered " neighbour," simply and clearly 
signifies, another man, a fellovhbeing. This idiom of 
the sacred language is copied with impressive exactness 
by the great Apostle of the New Testament, who decides, 
in one of the very terms just now employed, that " he 
that loveth another hath fulfilled " this commandment. 
But we are not limited to the illustrations supplied by 
the Old Testament. Man's incarnate Redeemer 
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expounds the great social law. To the remonstra&t 
lawyer, who raises the question so characteristic 
of a degenerate age, he exhihits a good Samaritan 
acknowledging a wounded and helpless Jew to be 
his neighbour. Jesus Christ elicits from the yery lips of 
that objector the true reply. The doctrine that runs 
through the New Testament is this : — ^that wherever 
man is found, wherever the erect form and 'Hbe 
human face divine** appear, there is an object of 
Christian compassion and love. Every man whom I can 
reach, or to whom my country's ships may transport my 
bounty, is my neighbour, my fellow-being, my fellow-heir 
of immortality. In this light, piercing as "the terrible 
crystal," all brief and artificial distinctions fade away. At 
the feet of Jesus, and only there, I learn that lesson, — so 
strange to the scribes, and the sages, and the disputers 
of this world, — ^to " honour all men," 

It has been said that Christianity brings the power, 
while it reveals the duty. " Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself** Pause to think of all that these worda^ 
easy as tongue can speak, imply. The Arab of the 
desert; the wandering son of Abraham, who waits for 
the consolation; the disciple of the false prophet^ who 
turns to the shrine of Mecca; the savage, whose language 
does not contain a word to denote the Grood Supreme; 
the man who ''sees Gbd in the clouds^ and hears Him in 
the wind;** the meanest slave, the most degraded 
convict; — ^"thou shalt love" every one of these "as thy- 
self" My dear friends, tell me, must not that be a 
Divine religion which brings the power to keep such 
a commandment ? The sentiment may have sparkled 
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in aucient classical pages, but it was a mere sentiment : 
nothing but a heavenly religion can enable me to love 
every man as sincerely and as earnestly as I love myself. 
Not, indeed, that the statute is to be exaggerated into 
romantic and impracticable demands ; but yet it is to 
be interpreted with all simplicity and godly sincerity. 
It is not enough that my mind be impressed with right 
views of man ; that I desire to love him ; that I eviBn 
revere the beauty, and excellence, and glory of this com- 
mand ; that I bow down to the great Lawgiver, and 
acknowledge that neither Solon nor Numa ever recorded 
such a statute : I want, in fact and in truth, to love 
my neighbour — ^that is, every child of Adam, whatever 
be his name, and whatever be his hue — as simply and 
earnestly as I love myself. 

Whenever man's allegiance to God is violated, his happy 
relations with his fellows, and with the dependent 
universe at large, are dissolved also. Bring the sinner 
back to God, and then you bring him into amity with 
all mankind. It cannot be needful to remind the present 
assembly, how the planets of this system are kept in 
mutual order, inasmuch as all are kept in due relation 
to the central fire : so, when human minds are rightly 
related to their Author and End, then, and not till then, 
are they duly and happily related to each other. Then 
man becomes a citizen of the world, a lover of his race ; 
and, because he is the friend of God, he is also the friend 
of all mankind. Love will never be commanded : the 
laws of the human mind lead us to this conclusion. 
There must be a gentler influence ; and the pure flame 
must be kindled from heaven. Let me know that God 
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is my Father, reconciled in Jesus Christ; and then a 
Divine charity becomes mjr constant rule and law. At 
the feet of my Saviour I imbibe His zeal for God, and 
compassion for mankind. Communing with Him, I am 
continually reminded that He " was made a little lower 
than the angels, for the suffering of death, .... that 
He, by the grace of God, should taste death for every 
man.** When I know and feel that Christ is mine, then, 
in some humble measure, I sympathize with His emotions, 
and love the whole world, because He loves it. Now I 
am bound by His matchless example to do what I can to 
promote the highest — that is, the immortal — welfare of 
my fellow-creatures. It cannot escape your attention 
that, in the inspired pages, the law on which we have 
been remarking is styled the royal law ; and, again, it is 
said, that " all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in 
this, — Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." How 
so] How can that statute which is the second of the 
two great commandments be represented as the royal 
law 1 How can it be averred, that the man who loves 
his neighbour as himself, fulfils the whole law 1 On the 
principle just now illustrated. The love of man argues 
the love of God ; it flows from that supreme affection ; 
it is the beautiful fruit of an unseen culture. Here is 
the evidence that we love God the Saviour; and for His 
sake, and at His command, animated by His example, 
and baptized with His spirit and grace, we love all that 
He lovea 

Here, then, we pause. The bearing of all that has 
been said is, perhaps, obvious enough : and now let us 
construct that very simple argument which the theme 
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of this evening's address implies. The Gospel of the 
grace of God is intended for the world, and it asserts 
a power of universal diffusion. More than this : Christ- 
ianity is destined to be made known to the ends of the 
world. But, wherever it comes, it elevates, refines, and 
in a thousand ways blesses the human family. It finds 
man a savage, but it does not leave him a savage. In 
the process of his advancement, however, it at once 
multiplies his wants. A race of improvement, all but 
infinite, is set before him. Faculties of an intelligent 
mind are unchained. A voice from heaven bids the 
offspring of God rise to the accomplishment of those 
great designs for which he was called out of nothing. 
Christianity precedes civilization, in instances which 
cannot be numbered, but which it behoves our historians 
no longer to ignore* From the beginning, indeed, it 
may be safely argued, this was the fact; and, apart 
from the particular examples, the simplicity of this holy 
religion is a strong suggestion on the side of our pro- 
position. But further, we may reason from a remarkable 
text in the writings of St. Paul : " I am debtor both 
to the Greeks, and to the Barbarians; both to the wise, 
and to the unwise." That great Missionary did not 
wait until civilization should precede him. Here is his 
record that he is charged with a blessing for all sorts 
and conditions of men; a blessing equally designed for 
the wretched barbarian and for the polished Greek, — 
equally for the unwise and the wise. 

It is evident, then, that this system opens the world 
to manifold enterprise. The widest fields that the 
ambassador of Christ traverses, begin to invite the skill. 
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wisdom, and energy of our own and of other commercial 
nations. Let it not be imputed to professional adTOcacj, 
if we go on to argue that nothing hut Christianity mil 
ever dccomplish this object. What eke can be alleged? 
Conquest, it is said, is sweet ; and the loye of science, 
and fame, and wealth, may be strong. There are, more- 
oyer, the higher impidses of humanity. Let us inquire, 
as briefly as may be, into these particulars. First of 
all, as to conquest. Kemember, there ia no glory in 
subduing a degraded and helpless race of savages. 
What laurels can be won on those dry and inglorious 
fields] Were the ease otherwise, the care of remote 
possessions would be a fearful equivalent for any advan- 
tages thus obtained. At all events^ a nation like ours^ 
already boasting of dominions on which the sun never 
sets, will hardly be stimulated by a motive of this clas& 
Again, the attractions of discovery, and those of fame^ 
diminish with the increasing need and misery of the 
world. Will science lead a man into the darkest places 
of the globe? Will a passion for fame urge a man to 
toil in the service of his fellow-creatures, year after 
year, day by day, with self-consuming zeal ? Some very 
particular investigation may draw an ardent discoverer 
across a continent; but is he likely to be followed by 
others, of his own or any kindred class, who will pro- 
secute any scheme of humanity whic)i he may by the 
way have initiated? The truth is, that a divided care 
of this sort will never achieve the end we have in view. 
To advance to the next point : Realms there are to be 
explored, which are anything but auriferous; rivers to 
be navigated, that bring down no golden sands. Hun- 
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dreds of tribes remain to be rescued from the most 
loathsome wretchedness, in order that they maj" take 
their place among the sons of civilization, and among 
the disciples of learning too. But he \a a, bold theorist, or 
a dull reader, who imagines that these results will ever 
be ensured, save in the train of a Divine religion. Let 
men go in pursuit, we will not say of gold, but of fame, 
or of knowledge : we may applaud the untiring adven- 
turers, and write their names in marble; but in many 
instances their principal object will be appreciated by 
others at a very diflferent value. Say, then, (if we must 
pursue this matter,) whether it will not militate against 
any effort of kindness and humanity that they may put 
forth, if it be discovered, or even suspected, that, after 
all, their main purpose is of a selfish character. I turn 
to my first point, and maintain with increasing strength 
of conviction that all impulses drawn from science, 
conquest, fame, or anything that is "of the earth — 
earthy," must be utterly and for ever inadequate to 
the occasion. 

What shall be said, then, of humanity] Will not 
pity for their race lead men to undertake a mission of 
civilization, by which the world will be brought into 
friendly and profitable intercourse with us, and opened 
to our commerce ? You tell me of one who would not 
allow himself to linger twenty-four hours amid the 
ancient monuments of Rome, so intent was he. on the 
mission of humanity that had drawn him from his 
native shore. Nor can you pronounce without admira- 
tion and reverence the name of Howard, who went 
from dungeon to dungeon, and hasted from Europe to 
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Asia^ and from Asia back to Europe, till he sank — the 
martyr of philanthropy. You tell me of Davy, who, 
with loveliest humanity, pointed to the safety-lamp, and 
said that that gave him more satisfaction than anything 
else he had achieved in his race of science and glory. 
You refer to others, whose names will be dear and 
honoured as long as mankind share the benefits they 
were enabled to confer. But these men either drew 
their motives from Christianity, or not. If they did, 
then the present argument is corroborated by these 
examples; if they did not, then their zeal and com- 
passion were always liable to be discouraged and ex- 
hausted. Every effort in such a cause is comparatively 
feeble, unless put forth by hands which " out of weak- 
ness" have been "made** mysteriously "strong," and 
nerved with energy which the world knows not of. 

It can give us no pleasure to dwell on the failure of 
schemes of humanity ; but examples of this kind, which 
have occurred within our .own memory, cannot but be 
recalled. The pertinent question is, What can we learn 
from these? Perhaps the great lesson is this, — that 
God claims for the Gospel of His Son a rank alto- 
gether above all other means of spreading " whatsoever 
things are lovely," and " whatsoever things are of good 
report." 

It may be argued, once again, that some other religion 
might bring its forces in aid of civilization ; so that, to 
the extent of its progress, many of the arts, and comforts, 
and blessings of life would be thus diffused. Why, let 
it be granted that this is possible, — though history, if 
we read it aright, does not seem to exact such a con- 
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cession. Ton may think of finding an illustration in 
the case of Islamism ; and, truly, it is not without wonder 
that we trace the course of Mahomet's ''religion," so 
called. That religion, however, though sufficiently 
pleasing to flesh and blood, was propagated by the 
sword, and, as it has been well remarked by one of our 
highest literary authorities, "by nothing else." Wherever 
that terrible logic failed, Islam declined. In regard to 
our immediate question, though it is not denied that 
science of various kinds flourished among far-famed 
Mahometan doctors of ancient time, yet, let it be 
remembered where the Saracen had kindled his torch. 
The early Chaldean Christians established flourishing 
schools in the East. The character of these parties 
commanded the homage, it is said, of Mahomet himself : 
and we know, at least, that they received countenance, 
in various ways, from the Caliphs. In schools that 
rose to eminence under the shadow of the Chaldean 
churches, geometry, music, medicine, dialectics, various 
literature, and other studies, were pursued. The Saracen 
lighted his lamp at the Christian fire. It was thus that 
he learned to be ashamed of that illiteracy of which his 
prophet had boasted. This case suggests a more general 
remark, — ^namely, that Christianity has blessed the world 
far beyond what has been yet acknowledged. The truth 
is, that as there would be no lunar beams if there were 
no greater luminary, so ten thousand blessings conferred 
upon mankind, apparently by other means, are drawn 
from this source, and reflected from this purest light. 
But grant, if you please, that some other system might 
be the harbinger of civilization, art, and refinement; 
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and might thus, by multipljing the wants, aims, and 
pleasures of mankind, open new fields for commercial 
enterprise. Still, where is the obligation to spread that 
other system? It is one of the peculiarities of our 
Divine religion that it mtut spread. It demands to be 
made known : it ordains every one of its witnesses^ 
however humble and obscure, a preacher of truth, — 
a preacher, not indeed for the pulpit, but yet in an 
important and valid sense, not likely to be misunderstood 
in this company. Every man who receives this treasure 
is bound to impart it; and, strange to say, the more he 
gives, the more he has. Every living Church is bound 
to fulfil the imagery that is found in the pages of St. 
John the Divine, — that of the seven golden candlesticks, 
—every one of which was intended to diffuse a seven- 
fold light. The individual and the communion are alike 
embraced within this obligation. The law is engraven 
on the heart of every true follower of Christ; and every 
man who rises to the dignity of that vocation wherewith 
Gospel believers are called, is daily and houi'ly concerned 
for the coming of the kingdom of Christ What other 
system makes such a demand of its professor? What 
other power writes such a law, in ineffaceable characters, 
on " fleshly tables of the heart?" 

More briefly I have to remind you, that Christianity 
is pacific. It breathes " peace on earth, and good-will 
toward men." When the Redeemer was bom, you are 
all aware that the Eoman world was in a state of 
unwonted tranquillity. The old historians tell us of that 
iron race, that, during more than seven hundred years, 
they were at peace but thrice. The gates of Janus, 
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hafing been open for centuries, were closed by Augustus 
in the year of Christ's nativity. I am not about to 
make too much of a coincidence which is, at least, 
beautiful and auspicious ; but it requires no dubious or 
fanciful argument to show that the Christian religion is 
in the highest degree adapted to promote peace on 
earth. Its own yictories are bloodless; its glories are 
unsullied by the tears of human suffering. The progress 
of the King of Salem is not announced by trumpets, 
nor illumined by the flash of scimitars. The final 
lictories of His grace will be won only when nations 
beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruninghooks, and agree to learn war no more. 
Not that we refuse the honours due to patriotism, and 
to virtuous friendship also. Some men have brought 
this objection against our holy religion — that it does 
not prescribe affections of this clas& But the answer is, 
that it silently fosters and hallows them, while it aims 
at the nobler work of making all men feel the human 
brotherhood. It cannot be successful argued, we 
think, that war is in every case sinful. Yet, though 
needful, it is unspeakably calamitous. Alas that, though 
eighteen hundred years have passed since the great 
Pacificator came, the clarion is not yet silenced ! While 
other nations arm themselves for violence, — ^nations 
that are allied to the Beast, and therefore hostile alike to 
liberty. Protestantism, and the Bible, — we can scarcely 
indulge the hope of lasting peace, or listen to amiable 
preachers of disarmament. But, if we refuse to be 
beguiled by schemes of visionary excellence, let us find 
comfort in the assurance that Christianity — once 

u 
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triumphant in all the earth — must bring peace to the 
wearj nations, and good-will to all men. The earnest 
is already given. If the roaring artillery has not been 
put down, warfare has been in various degrees mitigated. 
The Gospel has taught conquerors humanity, and directed 
the vanquished to trust in God. It has made victory 
the means of spreading the knowledge of salvation 
among subject tribes. It has enabled the expiring 
warrior on the battle-field to pray for the antagonist 
whose hand had inflicted his fatal wound ; and thus 
Christ has drawn a revenue of praise which not even 
a joyous and unfallen world could have yielded. 

But as peace spreads, commerce spreads. Ko argu- 
ment is needed here. The materials of a high civilization 
are distributed throughout the world ; — ^a beautiful 
arrangement, by which nations are made dependent on 
each other. Different climes minister to each other's 
advantage and ornament. Who does not see the final 
cause of such an economy] and who does not rejoice 
that, though many clouds hang on our horizon, there are 
a few signs, at least, to indicate the coming consum- 
mation to which it brightly points ? 

This is not a day-dream. Look at facts. That which 
other schemes never attempted, Christianity has not 
only attempted, but accomplished. At her powerful 
fiat, nations have changed their gods ; thus affording us 
the means of contrasting the rival creeds in their actual 
results. Our holy and benign religion found the Pagan 
world, eighteen hundred years ago, without an infirmary, 
or an hospital : no Bethesda — ^no house of mercy — was 
there. And, even now, beyond the Missionary's track 
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you look in vain for the school, the sanctuary, or the 
institutions of charity. Along that track monuments of 
peace and benignity rise. We know where fierce warriors 
are made to relent. We have seen the ambassador of 
Christ standing secure, and as though inviolable, between 
hostile armies, — ^his open Bible, the signal of reconcilia- 
tion. The Christian settlement becomes a city of refuge. 
The rail of the pulpit is, in one instance at least, literally 
constructed of spears once used in savage warfare. 
There the voice is heard from on high, — " He breaketh 
the bow. He cutteth the spear in sunder. He bumeth 
the chariot in the fire." — Need we add that, wherever 
Christianity goes, the domestic and social charities are 
nourished 1 Most remarkable is it that, among the 
North American Indians, the long-neglected wife and 
mother looked on the mission of Eliot as the coming of 
an angel ; and that in South Africa, our own Shaw has 
received a name which literally signifies, " The shield of 
women." Take another glance, and see the pastures 
clothed with flocks, and the valleys literally waving with 
com, where, even within our own memory, there was 
little but waste and desolation. See villages rising in 
order and loveliness, where, a few short years ago, the 
wretched bushman was the terror of the dreary plains. 
See freedom obtaining the protection of equal laws. 
See, in one archipelago, ten thousand persons receiving 
the blessing of civil emancipation on their knees, and 
in the house of God. Look to the North, and see 
amid the snows of Greenland a new Hermhut rising. 
Look to the South, and see a Lilly Fountain adorning 
Namacqualand. Trace the introduction of grain among 

u 2 
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not a few of the tribes that long depended on the pre- 
carious supply of the chase. Look once more, and see 
a currencj here and there established, — an incipient 
commerce rewarding care and prudence at some of the 
remotest points to which missionary enterprise has 
extended. The seed of the first eotton grown at Natal, 
for instance, was obtained from a tree in our own mis- 
sion-garden at Morley ; and the produce has been highly 
approTed at LiTerpool and Manchester, See^ yet again, 
springs of water opened, to the wondering gaze of multi- 
tudes just emerging from sayagism ; the graphic narrator 
observing, that when the water was first seen, all inde- 
pendent of rain and of stream, the people manifested a 
frantic joy not unmingled with terror. 

There are yet higher and nobler illustrations, — ^for our 
subject is a large one. A moBaent's allusion most be 
made to the rising literature which Christianity has 
called up. Look at a new and yoluminous lexicogn^hy — 
at the Bible in nearly two hundred languages and 
dialects. See schools rising, and all the beautiful promise 
of matured civilization in auspicious years to come. 
The faculties of man (we repeat it) are awakened ; and 
a race of improvement, all but unbounded, spreads before 
his eyes. Schook of art and of design, in all their 
variety, vrill yet be found in the remotest lands. *' The 
fountain of Jacob shall be upon a land of com and wine," 
where all has been wild as iae habitation of dragons. 
Then " blessed of the Lord " will be many a r^on now 
barbarous and unknown, — ^not yet having a name even 
on our best maps, — ** for the precious things of heaven, 
for the dew, and for the deep that coucheth beneath, 
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and for the precious fruits brought forth by the sun, 
and for the precious things put forth bj the moon, and 
for the chief things of the ancient mountains, and for the 
precious things of the Jasting hills, and for the precious 
things of the earth and fulness thereof and for the 
good will of Him that dwelt in the bush." Future 
Bezaleels and Aholiabs will consecrate their skill and 
genius to the service of God*s house. New Galens will 
find in the human skeleton a psalm of praise, when 
medical science everywhere supplants the wretched 
incantation. Miltons will sing of Paradise, and Newtons 
will descant on physics, from the rising to the setting 
sun. ^ In that day shall the branch of the Lobd be 
beautifid and glorious, and the fruit of the earth shall 
be excellent and comely." "Every valley shall be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill shall be made low : and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places 
plain : and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and 
all flesh shall see it together : for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it. (Isaiah xL 4, 5.) Heaven will once more 
mingle in the acclaim of praise sent up from this lower 
province : "the morning stars" will again "sing together," 
and " all the sons of God " will " shout for joy." 

Time allows us but briefly to observe, that, on our 
own part, Christianity fosters the commercial virtues. 
For example, it inspires diligence which may well 
surpass the diligence of the world. Whatever may be 
the force of inferior considerations, here is the highest 
of all motivea The Christian man is constrained to be 
diligent, for God commands this, and will be glorified 
by it. Integrity is likewise a mark of the true Christian. 
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We deny not that there may be an uprightness, an 
unsullied honour, with many who do not rise to the 
higher character of Christians. But, certainly, the 
integrity of the man of God is higher, holier, surer; 
it is unswerving, and all-pervading. Nor may we forget 
that true religion obtains the Divine blessing, or that this 
blessing "maketh rich," while no sorrow is added with 
it. The history of commerce brings its contingent of 
illustration; and, did opportunity serve, it would be 
most suitable to fix attention on the activity and success 
of eminent Protestant nations. Head, even in this 
chapter of the world's annals, — ^where many would least 
expect such a lesson, — ^that ''godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come." Once more : Whatever 
success may be vouchsafed to our commerce, religion 
tends to hallow that success, and so to impart to it^ 
along with its own celestial hue and sweetness, a tenfold 
practical value. Thus, at length, we realize a true and 
glorious alchemy : everything is turned into gold, — ^nay, 
into that which is purer and better than the gold 
which perisheth. 

I grant that there are some modes of putting the 
argument with which we have been dealing to-night, 
that are entitled to no more than a qualified respect. 
The ardent missionary advocate, while inclining to avail 
himself of the plea derived from the prospect of abound- 
ing commercial advantages, should never fail to throw 
the plummet far deeper. The utilitarian argument 
may claim to possess both accuracy and weight. But 
rather let us think of gratitude for such bounties of 
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heaven, as demanding zeal and self-denjing exertions. 
And gratitude is not sordid, whatever certain ethical 
dreamers may say : it is an incense that rises, sweet and 
fragrant, to heaven. 

One minute must be saved for a practical inquiry : — 
How can we best acknowledge the claims of Christianity? 
What can I do to make Christ known to the world? 
Many particulars might be advanced in reply. Let one 
or two be just suggested. 

Let our men of commerce — especially our young 
men, the hope of our churches, and the hope of the 
world — cultivate a growing interest in this subject. 
Let us all remember, amid our various readings, that 
the modem missionary literature has become rich and 
varied, highly instructive, and entitled to a share of 
our best time. 

You will allow me to add, in the next place, — Let 
our commercial men become missionary collectors. Why 
not? Think for one moment of the parties on whom 
this sacred labour has mainly devolved. Many of the 
poor of Christ's Church take part in it; and their labour 
is truly acceptable to Him who loves them with an 
everlasting love, and who accepts, with the very hand 
that bears the print of the nail, the humblest oblation. 
Many, again, of the ladies in our churches, especially 
the younger ones, are honourably and indefatigably 
employed in the work of missionary collecting; and 
we highly esteem the service they render. Happy, 
that they are constrained to offer the bloom of life to 
a cause so worthy of everything that is best and most 
lovely. But our dear friends who are found in the 
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walks of commerce have a sphere of exertion inaccessible 
to the parties just now named. An eminent pierchant 
in Bristol was accustomed, many years 9go, to coUeet 
for one of our Missionary Societies seventy pounds^ and 
frequently eighty or one hundred pounds a year. Will 
many a young man of commerce, now present^ resolve 
to emulate such an example) Not indeed that we 
would urge you to make the subject iinwelcome by 
harassing importunity; but there is a mods of recom- 
mending these institutions^ and of collecting the needful 
supplies^ which is far loss unworthy of the theme ; and I 
will Tenture to say to those who receive this appeiU 
with favour, that if in their last hour any reflection 
shall rise to disturb their tranquillity, if any thorn 
shall be planted in their dying pillow,— ^which God 
forbid ! — it will not be the recollection of having borne 
the hallowed cross in this particular service. 

Again, if the love of Jesus inspire your hearts,-^if 
one, or two, or half-a-dozen, now in this Chape]« should 
be moved by the Holy Spirit to leave the marts of 
commerce, to sacrifice the hope of worldly gain, and to 
follow a self-den3ring Master, in order to make His nfuoae 
known in distant regions, — do not refuse to yield to 
the call. Eternity is greater than time ; the Judge in 
at the door. Ere long the wealth and magnificenee 
of this world will be but a faded story. Then, un<- 
changing realities will burst tipon your view. Yield, " I 
beseech you, by the mercies of God," yield, to the 
constraining power of the Redeemer's love 1 

Shall I mention one other point? I will do it simply 
by naming a fact communicated to us some year9 ago 
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from America. A transatlantic merchant, who had 
gained a competence, resolved to continue in business 
while life and health should be spared, in order that he 
might consecrate all the future gains of his calling. 
He thus served the Lord Christ for a number of jearsf, 
and was wuong the most munificent supporters of the 
American Board of Missions. 

I am unwilling to leave this desk without one remark 
bearing on our own personal and immortal destinies. 
The day is coming when the results of all Christian 
labour will be exhibited clearly and fully. Multitudes 
will then come from the East, and from the West, 
from the North, and from the South, and sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of God ; 
multitudes, who, by means of your bounty, have heard 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. But shall it be said in that 
great day, that some of the very children of the king- 
dom, and some of you who have felt no little interest 
even in these evangelical themes, are cast out of the 
kingdom 1 God forbid ! Make religion your business. 
If it is worth anything, it is worth everything. If it 
demands to be regarded at all, it demands to be regarded 
with all your might. 

Let me most earnestly invoke the Divine blessing on 
all who have listened to these statements, — ^too desultory, 
I fear, but intended rather to direct your minds to the 
subject, than to exhaust it. I commend you to God, 
and to the word of His grace. May He place underneath 
and around you the everlasting arms ! May your wealth, 
if he shall give you wealth, be sanctified ! May adver- 
sity, if the clouds shall lour and frown upon you, be 
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sanctified also ! ** Although the fig-tree shall not 
blossom, neither shall fruit be in the yines ; the labour 
of the olive shall &i], and the fields shall yield no meat ; 
the flock shall be cut ofl* from the fold, and there shall 
be no herd in the stall : yet" — ^may every one of you 
have grace to say, and to keep the vow ! — " I will rejoice 
in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.** 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM H. RULE. 



THE CLAIMS OF COMMERCE AND THOSE 
OF LIFE, HEALTH, AND RELIGION. 



The prescribed and announced title of this Lecture 
reads thus : — " The Claims of Commerce and those of 
Life, Health, and Religion." Claims on whom] — ^On man, 
of course. Then I am to state the claims of commerce 
on man,— of life, on man,— of health, on man, — and 
of religion, on man. But commerce (or commercial 
interests) ia an accident, rather than a substance. Life 
is essential to man, — it is his very being ; health is a 
condition of this being. Religion, again, is an accident. 
I cannot bring these terms within one category. But if 
I substitute God for religion, — ^for He is the object of 
religion, — I might state my proposition thus ; — That 
God has claims on man — the subject of religion — as to 
his life, his health, and his commerce. 

The claims of God on man, are as to his life^ his health, 
and his commerce : but where are we to find a statement 
of these claims ? We shall not ascertain what are the 
claims of God on us, as regards life, health, and com- 
merce, until we know where they are written down, and 
find them in God*s own revelation of His will Here, in 
this Inspired Volume, it has pleased God most graciously 
to announce His demands upon us. Here we learn that 
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thej are not arbitrary ;, they are not contingent; it is 
not left to our option to acknowledge or to reject these 
claims; but that they are reasonable, that thej are 
enforced upon us by Grod our Creator; that they are so 
well defined as not to be mistaken; and that God, the 
Author of our being, and the Redeemer of our souls^ 
does demand from us the consecration of our life to Him, 
the use of our health also consecrated to His serrice, 
and the subservience of our commerce, which is to be 
conducted to His glory. Thus^ I think, we have the 
proper sense, if not the precise phrase, of the announced 
heading of this Lecture : and I will ask your attention, 
trusting in God's blessing, while for a few moments I 
endeavour to set forth these claims before you. 

I observed that we must come to God's law, in order 
to ascertain His claim. In this law we find one great 
commandment, — ^ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength." This is God's law. — Not to render Him 
obedience in scanty measure; not trying to dole out to 
the service of our God and Saviour barely as much as 
we suppose He may require ; not calculating, with a 
niggardly and servile selfishness, how much wiU satisfy 
the letter of God's law. no ! But even if we were 
to calculate thus, we should find that the letter of God's 
law cannot be satisfied by anything less than that which 
exceeds all we are able to describe, and perhaps aU that 
we are enabled to conceive. " Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with aU thy heart," — freely and cheerfully ; " with 
all thy soul," — ^with thy entire being ; " and with all thy 
strength." Now, the word which the inspired writer is 
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instructed to employ in the sentence, T'^'^'? ^^5 signi- 
fies not merely physical strength, not merely some 
accidental effort, but the entire force and energy of a 
reasonable being. It is that word which in the Hebrew 
language is employed sometimes adverbially to denote 
excess, yehemence, the utmost possible of the thing 
spoken of. Now that is to be rendered to our God in 
service, ike tUmost possible, the utmost effort, the constant 
dedication of all the powers with which it has pleased 
our God to invest us — "with all thy might." The life, 
then, according to God's law, is to be given unto Him 
without the least reservation; and when we have done 
our utmost, and are thrown back upon a consciousness 
of weakness and insufficiency, we have then to acknow- 
ledge that we have not come up to the letter of God*s 
law, which requires migkt when we have only feebleness 
to render. 

An inspired Apostle describes this as a reasonable 
service, — "I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service." When you give your bodies to 
God in daily labour, you give your souls to God in visible 
devotion ; you serve God in the ordinary avocations of 
life ; you acknowledge that even a bodily service may 
be rendered to Him ; and whether you are buying or 
selling, — ^however you may be engaged in the world's 
traffic, — ^whether you command or serve; when labouring 
in your proper vocation, you are rendering a reasonable 
service, a reasonable worship (XargiJat) unto God. He 
thus receives honour and service from you, not merely 
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by the singing of a hymn^ or the ofTering of a prayer, 
or uniting with the congregation in spintnal worship, 
but in the common ways of life you carry His image, 
and you do His will ** In Him we live, and moye, and 
hare our being/* and it is therefore a reasonable service, 
that the ordinary actions of this being, and the common 
faculties of this nature, should, through the entire period 
of our earthly life, be consecrated to our God. And 
this dedication of the Hfe to God is called by the same 
inspired writer, the glorification of God. "Ye are 
bought with a price : therefore glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit, which are God's." And if he who bears 
the Christian name, and calls himself a Christian, can 
forget that there is a Christ ; if the merchant, or trades- 
man, or serrant, can forget that Christ died for him ; 
if he can put out of sight that great atonement ; if he 
can cease to remember and be thankful for — ^not cor- 
ruptible things like silver and gold, but — ^the precious 
blood of Christ; then, and not until then, may he dream 
that he is emancipated from the obligation <^ serving 
God 

This gives to Christian men an evangelical reason for 
faithfulness, — ^for preserving all the proprieties and purity 
of a Christian character in their usual dealings with 
the world. They are redeemed: they render service, 
they glorify God with body and spirit which are His. 
This service is called in the Scripture which I have 
already cited ** a living sacrifice." Can any thing more 
vividly describe the dedication of one's Kfe to God than 
this? But take examples. There is Isaac, bound by 
his father, and ready to be laid upon the altar a living 
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sacrifice to God. But Isaac only does what eveTj good 
man does, when, with self-renunciation, he submits to 
the will of his God; and is ready to give up the pleasures 
of life, is ready to break off the entanglements of sin, 
is ready to cast away the love of mortal life, so that he 
may win eternal life. Abraham, going forth from his 
natiye country and his father's house, and going to the 
land which €k>d would show him, devoted his life to God, 
and gave himself a living sacrifice. Paul, the great 
teacher of the (Jentiles, travelling about through civil- 
ized and savage lands, in the city and in the desert, 
bonds and imprisonments everywhere awaiting him, 
suffering stripes, enduring imprisonment, braving the 
perils of the deep, and standing undaunted in the pre- 
sence of the tyrant, gave himself a living sacrifice to 
God. Prophets wandering about in sheepskins, and in 
goatskins, dweUing in dens and caves of the earth, " of 
whom the world waa not worthy," gave themselves in 
living sacrifice to God. Confessors, standing with the 
rack before them, the stake in their presence, a fiery 
death awaiting them, giving up all for the sake of 
Jesus, confessed Him, and Him alone, and, braving that 
death that soon dies, escaped the death that never dies, 
and gave themselves in living sacrifice to God. Howard, 
going down into the deep pestiferous dungeons, and 
exposing himself to the malignity of base and wicked 
men, and daring to go to the metropolis of the autocrat 
of Russia, and tell the truth despite Her Imperial 
Majesty's displeasure, gave himself a living sacrifice to 
God. Schwartz and Martin, and other devoted men, who 
cast away the refinements of civilized society, and the 

X 
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endearments of home, and exposed themselves willingly, 
if it must needs be, for the sake of their Master, gave 
themselves in living sacrifice to Him. There is a heroism 
in this devotion, which the world knows not o£ Not- 
withstanding the multitude of heroic instances which 
secular history afifords, the world can never giye 
instances like these. " I am now ready to be offered;** 
I have done my Master^s work; I am ready to be 
offered; the time of my departure is at hand. I (the 
Apostle Paul) have not been weary of my Master's work ; 
but my time is coming. I have not been impatient for 
release ; but the time of my departure is at hand ; I am 
ready to be offered, Wn <y«i»Jo/x«<. I am now like the vic- 
tim brought before the altar, upon which they pour out 
the libation in signal that he is to be sacrificed; I feel 
the torrents of the world's contempt flow down upon me ; 
I feel the floods of human hatred and malice and 
violence overwhelming me; a libation of the worlds 
enmity comes upon me; and here I am, ready, at the 
altar of the Lord, to be offered up in sacrifice to Him ; 
here I am, ready to depart. The ship weighs anchor, 
the gale breathes favourably, the broad ocean spreads 
afar; and now she is ready to unreef her canvass, and 
catch the wind, and sail away : and so I am ready to 
launch forth upon eternity; the time of my departure 
for heaven is at hand. Ignacio Loyola, the founder of 
the Jesuits, when on his death-bed, called around him 
his choicest followers, and laid down to them the 
doctrine of his order — submission. The chief Jesuit 
said, that each member must be like a staff in an old 
man's hand, ready to be moved anyhow without the 
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least motion of its own. "The true Jesuit," he said, "must 
be like a cadaver, a dead bodj, a carcase, — ^prostrate, 
ready to have the foot set upon it without presuming 
to make resistance." There is no dignity in that sub- 
mission, there is no manhood there, there is not Christ- 
ianity in such annihilation: but here is the great 
Apostle saying, I have kept the faith, I have finished 
my course, I have fought my fight, I am ready to be 
ofi*ered. I am ready to be oflFered now; the time of my 
departure is at hand. The dedication of our life to 
God is not the ofiering of a carcase, but it is the 
yielding of a living sacrifice; it is not the submission 
of hacvlum senis, an old man's walking-stick. no ! — ^it 
is a reasonable service. And thus God demands your life. 
And when your life is ended, if you have given up that 
life to God, you shall have a brighter, a better, and an 
eternal life, an abiding inheritance, a crown of glory, 
pure and undefiled, that fadeth not away. So much 
for the claim of God upon our life. 

Our health belongs to God. To live upon bread and 
water, with salt as an indulgence ; to shut yourself up 
within dreary walls, to wear sackcloth, and to kneel 
down with bare knees upon the cold stone; to emaciate 
yourself down to a breathing skeleton, and to be like a 
dead carcase or an old man's staff; — la not the service 
which our God requires. "Do thyself no harm;" "take 
care of thy health ; " "use a little wine," a little, to guard 
against intemperance, "for thy stomach's sake and thine 
often infirmities." Art thou the father of a family 1 
Remember that thy health must be at the service of thy 
household. Do not tamper with your health; do not 

X 2 
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undervalue tbat precious gift : it is a treasure that jou 
are to spend for the wealth and the comfort of those 
who are around you. Make the best of it; improve it 
by salutary exercise. You have the energies of youth; 
you have the firmness of manly age ; you possess vigour 
of mind and vigour of body : then make the best of it. 
It is your talent; improve it by exercise. Of other 
wealth you may have small capital; or it may be, tbat 
you have no capital at alL The young man begins the 
world with a robust constitution, and a well-nerved pair 
of arms : let him use them ; let him guard against 
intemperance; let him guard against all other vice. Let 
him be careful that his ruddy cheek be not blanched by 
licentiousness and midnight revelry; let him take care 
that he does not surrender his body, which is Gbd's 
temple, to unhallowed gratification; let him serve God 
with his life, and let him foster the energies of this life 
for the work of his Master who is in heaven. Are you 
immersed in business? Are you plunged in the cares of 
life? Have you the responsibilities of a "concern " upon 
your head? Are you obliged to watch carefully over 
the incomings and outgoings? Must your mind be 
constantly engaged as to the details, the minute and 
sometimes vexatious details, of an important and perhaps 
a multifarious and even complicated business? Do 
thyself no harm. Be master, not servant. If you are 
not an Alexander, do not endeavour to mount a 
Bucephalus ; be content with a humbler beast. If you 
have not resources, if you have not bodily health and 
energy suflBcient to enter on enterprises which require 
ample resources, great strength of mind, and equal 
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strength of body, do not commit suicide by taking upon 
your feeble shoulders what it would require the shoulders 
of an Atlas to sustain. Becollect, '^ Six days shalt thou 
labour, and do all that thou hast to do; but the seventh 
day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. In it thou 
shalt do no manner of work." Not only let the external 
appearance be put away; not only let the lock be turned 
upon the drawer; and the counting-house or shop seem 
to be closed against the access of the public; but keep 
your mind disengaged from worldly cares. If you 
cannot, ask God to give you grace to do it. Kefrain 
from those sedentary and private occupations of business 
which would not scandalize your neighbours, but would 
grieve your God, and at the same time would give you 
seven days' work instead of six, — ^an amount of labour 
that it is not possible to undertake with impunity. 
Even setting aside, for a moment, God*s law as it is 
written, and remembering God's law as it is engraven 
upon all nature, and as our bodily frame and constitution 
are adapted to it, recollect that no man can labour for 
seven days in a week, and live : he may just breathe, but 
he will become, as you see them in the narrow streets and 
dirty lanes around you, — squalid, exhausted, dispirited, 
depraved, demoralized, enervated, and perhaps eventually 
imbecile too. Your health belongs to God; the energies 
of your nature belong to Him: — keep them. The 
Master of the vineyard goes out early in the morning 
into the market-place to seek labourers for his vineyard, 
not occupants for a dungeon. The Lord, the righteous 
Judge, calls us to run a race : we must be temperate in 
all things; and if we would persevere in the career of 
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Christian honesty and duty, we require as much a sound 
constitution to meet the exigencies of life as we require 
a sane mind You are called to the hattle; challenged 
to be the soldiers of Christ; bidden to endure hardness 
as becometh good soldiers of Christ. How can you 
endure the hardness of long-enduring service if you 
bind yourselves to the oar, and tug in the galley, making 
slaves of yourselves by day and by night, and all the days 
of the week, and wearing yourselves out, and spending 
your life-blood instead of husbanding your powers and 
preserving yourself to God, in a condition to perform 
higher duties in a state of energy and health? The 
leper, when the Lord Jesus Christ cleansed him, went 
to the Priest, and showed himself to him as a testimony 
to the people; as if to teach us that when it pleases God 
to give us back health after sickness we should acknow- 
ledge the mercy, — we should render it to Him in 
grateful offering, — and that we should bless and thank 
Him for the gift restored. He claims, then, the entire 
consecration of our life, and the vigorous servitude of 
our health, in temperance and chastity. 

Then as to commerce. He claims that also. He 
claims the entire consecration of commerce to himself. 
Commerce ! — ^Why, in barbarous ages, the soldier would 
not condescend to sit at the same table with the mer- 
chant. The man of rank and fame would not look down 
upon a tradesman, except it were with a scowL It was 
thought that trade was a sort of menial occupation, — that 
it contracted the mind, — that it gave men low tastes, — 
that it made them grovelling, — ^that it unfitted them for 
refined society, — ^and that it severed them effectually from 
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all association with the great. I shall not enter into a 
discussion of this question of ranks and classes. I shall 
not enlarge upon the folly, or rather, indeed, upon the 
wickedness of such a notion ; I shall not here attempt 
to show you, beginning with the example of Paradise 
itself, that it was the will of God that we should honestly 
labour to obtain our bread. I will come upon lower 
ground, and will just observe, that, amongst the innu- 
merable lessons which human histoiy teaches us, we find 
that no country has ever been in a state of commercial 
prosperity unless it has at the same time been distin- 
guished by some national or social excellence peculiar to 
itself Doubtless, many of you have had your attention 
often turned to the secular history of the great marts of 
antiquity. You have heard and read much of the 
flourishing republic of Venice, — ^which, in the latter part 
of the middle ages, was the emporium of European 
wealth, and the barrier of Christendom against the 
Moslem hosts. But at the same time it cherished the 
principle of national independence ; and when the horrible 
Inquisition was ever3rwhere else established in the South 
of Europe, Venice said, '' The magistrates, and not the 
priests, shall govern the City of St. Mark." There was, 
in that state, a remarkable concurrence of national 
independence and commercial prosperity. Somewhat 
later, Florence, and indeed the North of Italy in 
general You remember the Lombards : they have given 
a name to one of our own streets here, — Lombard-street, 
— ^because the Lombard merchants were the most con- 
spicuous then in foreign commerce, and contributed very 
largely to the prosperity of the City of London : but 
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thej, too, were marked by a feeling of independenoe. 
With the Empire on one side, and the Papacy Q^ the 
other, they often bore arms against the inoorsions of both 
the one and the other; and strenuously maintained their 
national independence, although divided into little State& 
Depend upon it, then, instructed by the testimony of 
European history, that if Popery should ever get hold on 
this country to the extent which is now portended, 
commercial prosperity would forsake the realm. In the 
sixteenth century, amid those great struggles, not only 
for civil Hberty, but for evangelical truth, — when the 
Netherlands had been overwhelmed almost by the flood 
of Spanish persecution, and when the soil of the Low 
Countries had been made red vnth the blood of the 
massacred, — ^in Holland the refugees from many countries 
fortified themselves together with the people of the 
land, and reared a bulwark in which neither the Duke 
of Alva^ nor Philip IL, nor any other of the butchers and 
inquisitors of those days, could possibly effect a breach. 
Immediately on their conquest of the Spaniards they 
rose to a state of national independence, and they led 
the way for the future commerce of Europe, as their 
settlements in the East Indies — some vestiges of which 
still remain — ^render a palpable and certain evidence. 
Look at London : see our own prosperity. Is there 
a city of commerce on earth that can equal this f Or 
it may be said thai, in maritime strength, Liverpool vies 
vrith London. Yes, but Liverpool, also, is in England. 
Is there a commercial country upon earth like England ) 
Is there a country in the world where the Word of God 
has received a more explicit confession, and where true 
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religious liberty more abounds ? Is there a land under 
heaven like England ; where men are saved from the 
outbursts of a rude democracy on the one hand, and 
from the caprice and pressure of an unprincipled 
despotism on the other ? We are unparalleled in com- 
mercial prosperity, because we are imparalleled in the 
infusion of evangelical principles into our laws and social 
customs. Then, can that be accounted a mean thing 
which only lives in association with something that is 
excellent 9 Is commerce mean, when it can only flourish 
where liberty and truth are flourishing ) Is the merchant 
to be despised, when he bears upon his forehead the 
impress of God's pecidiar blessbg ) No, no : there is 
nothing mean in commerce, — there is nothing servile in 
commerce. A commercial country, when it prospers, is 
a field that the Lord hath blessed ; therefore it is rea- 
sonable to say — ^that God claims us in regard to our 
commerce. 

But, further, there is a high discipline in the conduct 
of commerce. What means credit 1 — that pregnant word I 
Credit, is the reputation of truth, of honesty, of diligence ; 
— ^when there are no sinister glances, no mysterious half- 
sentences, but when they all say, '^ He is a good man, 
his word is as good as his bond :" but so soon as a man 
of business breaks his word; so soon as he lowers within 
himself the standard of integrity; so soon as he is seen 
to be loitering away from his post ; so soon as the sound 
of the hammer ceases to be raised by his hand, or the 
pen drops from between his Angers, and he gives himself 
to other matters which are not his own proper occupa- 
tion; — so soon his credit goes. Is there not a healthful 
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discipline in this ? Is it not in the order of God, con- 
stituting human society, that man should be honoured 
in proportion to his truth, and his honesty, and his 
diligence ? And if it be in commercial life a leading 
principle that honesty and diligence have their special 
field for action and display, who shall say that commerce 
is mean? Who shall say that this world's traffic is 
profane or Servile, and that God may not therein be 
honoured ? 

Ay, and there is another word often used in connection 
with commerce, — and here again we may discern another 
part of spiritual discipline. That word is honour. 
Perhaps it is just conceivable that a man may maintain 
his credit for technical exactness, — ^for not breaking the 
promise which he allows himself to utter, — ^yet he may 
not be an honourable man. Those who are in the secrets 
of the matter can better understand than I can pretend 
to do what is meant by honour towards their brethren 
and competitors in a similar line of business. They can 
better understand what are the courtesies, the pre- 
vailing rules, and the common understanding in any 
particular trade or business : but there is another honour 
besides this. If a man will make fetters to put upon 
the legs of negro slaves; or if another man will build a 
swift-sailing ship, with low decks, just to receive a living 
cargo ; — ^I say he is not an honourable man. If he will 
manufacture muskets or swords, to be put into the hands 
of our neighbours to commit insurrection upon us, and 
if he will ship them off, knowing that they are for such 
a use, — I say he is not an honourable man. But if, 
losing the chance of building the slave-ship, or fitting 
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her out when she is built, — declining to accept a large 
and profitable order for guns, swords, powder, or shot, 
he will subject himself to some monetary sacrifice, because 
he feels that he is an Englishman and a Christian, — 
he is an honourable man. You may say that he is too 
scrupulous. Be it so : better that than worse. You may 
say that he needs not ask what you are going to do with 
the ship, or the fetters, or the swords, or the guns. Be it 
so : but if he be scrupulous, " his failing leans to virtue's 
side ;" and he is honourable. Some will call him weak, 
but all will confess he is an honourable man. Or if a 
printer or publisher refuse to commit to the press a book 
containing blasphemy or obscenity, or to advertise it, or 
receive it, or hand it across his counter, — and if he 
offends his customers, if he loses a few pounds profit, — 
or even if he is obliged to give up business, because all 
his connections are cut off in consequence of his moral 
integrity, — nevertheless, I say, he is an honourable man. 
Then if truth, and honesty, and diligence, and honoui 
can be cultivated in the field of commerce, — even at high 
cost, and with noble effort, — let us acknowledge that it 
becomes a holy and an honourable field ; and if truth, 
and honesty, and diligence, and honour, — ^things that are 
lovely, and virtuous, and honest, and of good report, — 
can be exercised, and improved, and displayed, for the 
glory of God in this field of commerce, let us acknow- 
ledge that God demands these exercises in fidelity of 
us. 

More : there is such a thing as humanity, I do not 
understand the by-phrases of particular trades : I will 
not attempt to employ the language which is used iu 
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common parlance about these matters; but let me say, 
that if you cannot, in conscience, consent to take a con- 
tract because that contract is so low that you could not 
remunerate the poor people, — perhaps the women or 
children that work for you, — so that they would get 
insufficient food or rest, and be obliged to labour night 
and day, and yet be famished upon a reduced and 
pitiful allowance; if you refuse the unblessed gain 
of such transactions, for the sake of humanity, — ^that you 
may not cause living men and women and children in 
their helplessness and weakness to perish, that you may 
not ** sweat " them to death ; — then I say, you are a good 
man. And so, in the exercise of self-denial, and ¥rith 
the blessedness of a pure conscience, humanity, which 
is of God, and charity, which is like Christ, may be — 
sometimes perhaps at a loss — cultiyated in the field of 
commerce. Commerce, then, conscientiously conducted, 
becomes a good and a holy thing; and if this consecra- 
tion of daily service be good and holy, God requires 
it of us to be rendered at any cost, and the honour 
of our Christian religion and name demands the service. 
There is one day belonging to the Lord. There are cir- 
cumstances and positions in which persons in business 
cannot observe that day without making a present sacri- 
fice, and seeming to ignore an existing exigency. They 
suffer loss. Let it be suffered : God will repay. And if, 
to obey the law of God, the will of man be contradicted, 
to contradict the will of man is to please God. God claims 
of us, in such an alternative, the rendering of obedience 
and honour. Ah, yes ! the honest merchant, the honest 
tradesman, the pious, upright, truthful, humane man of 
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businesi^ glorifies God in his bodj and spirit which are 
His. 

I might launch out into many other particulars in 
which present gain, and God's fjBtvour, are sorelj opposed 
to one another, — ^when the former cannot be pursued, 
unless the latter be relinquished. But whenever it 
pleases God to change a human heart, and pour the light 
of His wisdom and love upon a human mind, it ceases 
to be necessarj to multiply examples for the enforce- 
ment of a duty; for God's Spirit itself then will teach. 

Commerce may he SQ/nctified to God, Private charity, 
benevolence to the poor and the afflicted, — ^not encourag- 
ing mendicity, not pampering common beggars, not 
being preyed upon by impostors, but — discharging the 
Ordinary duties of charity so far as good sense and 
experience dictate, is the sanctification of wealth to 
God. I am not qualified, because I have not sufficient 
knowledge of their proceedings, to pronounce censure 
or panegyric on the Council of the City of London : 
but I do remember often to have heard that they have 
made grants to pious and charitable institutions; that 
they have, with a liberality that does them honour, 
rising high above the low and murky atmosphere of 
sectarianism, assisted those whom they have seen to be 
occupied in well-doing; and it does occur to me that 
some part of the honour and prosperity which the City 
of London enjoys, may not improbably be traced to the 
Divine approbation of those ancient endowments for 
the poor, and those flourishing institutions for the 
instruction of the ignorant, and many bounties and 
recognitions of the same kind^ that sc conspicuously 
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distinguish the City of London, It is promised in the 
Word of God, that, when the kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour shall be established on the earth, there shall 
then be an effluence of wealth to our Lord Jesus Christ 
Listen for a moment to one of the most remarkable 
prophecies in the Old Testament^ which teUs us this : — 
''The Grentiles shall come to thj lights and Kings to 
the brightness of thy rising. Lift up thine eyes round 
about^ and see : all they gather themselyes together, 
they come to thee : thy sons shall come from far, and 
thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side. Then thou 
shalt see, and flow together, and thine heart shall fear, 
and be enlarged; because the abundance of the sea 
shall be converted unto thee, the forces of the Grentiles 
shall come unto thee. The multitude of camels shall 
cover thee, the dromedaries of Midian and Ephah; 
all they from Sheba shall come: they shall bring 
gold and incense ; and they shall shew forth the 
praises of the Lord. All the flocks of Eedar shall 
be gathered together unto thee, the rams of Nebaioth 
shall minister unto thee: they shall come up with 
acceptance on mine altar, and I will glorify the house of 
1^7 glory.** And it is elsewhere promised that, amongst 
many other precious gifts, the Lord will bestow temporal 
prosperity and agricultural abundance upon the nations 
that receive His Gospel, untQ '' the earth shall yield her 
increase, and God, even our own God, shall bless us." 
In that age of consummation the stamp of barrenness 
shall be removed from the arid grounds, and '' the wilder- 
ness shall rejoice and blossom as the rose." You have 
heard of Tyre, how she was once queen of the sea; and 
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you have heard again, how she sank like a richly-laden 
vessel, swallowed up in the depths of the sea. You have 
heard of Carthage, how she carried on the commerce of 
the Mediterranean ; and her ships went to Tarshish and 
to Gades. You know that Tyre is now a bare rock, 
whereupon the fisherman spreads his net ; you know 
that Carthage has vanished utterly, so that even the 
antiquarian can scarcely ascertain its site, by the indi- 
cation of a coin turned up from underneath the sod. 
You have read of Babylon, the golden city, " rich with 
barbaric pomp and gold," the centre of affluence, where 
the caravans of all the East used to meet and pour out 
their merchandise : but Babylon is now extinct. You 
know how Cadiz was once the great emporium of 
American commerce : but the commerce of 'Hhe Catholic 
Sovereigns" went forth wjth a crusade. They traded 
with South America; but they slaughtered the people, 
the original inhabitants of that continent. Now, where 
is the wealth of Cadiz ? Why, there is just a little wine 
shipped over to England, and a little fruit, — ^and there's 
an end of it ! The whole country is smitten with barren- 
ness and hunger, and the cities shrinking within their 
walls, and leaving green pastures where palaces used to 
stand and busy streets were extended ; and the open 
country of Andalusia^ that used to be irrigated by the foot 
of the Saracen, is now burned up into dry dust beneath 
the sun that, while it sends out genial beams, and stirs 
up fruitfulness upon other lands of Europe, only serves 
to scorch and burn away to desolation the soil that has 
been reeking with the blood of the saints. Religion and 
commerce must go together. God must be acknow- 
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ledged bj us as a nation, as commercial bodies^ as private 
companies, as priyate men ; and all who are engaged in 
this world's business, must consent to honour God with 
their substance, and with the first-fruits of their increasa 
Thus I have endeavoured briefly to set forth the 
undeniable truth, that God has claims on us, — as to our 
life, which must be consecrated to Him; and as to the 
energies of our health, which are to be employed in His 
service; and that He demands the sanctification of our 
commercial relations, and the tribute of our commercial 
wealth, in cheerful, self-renoimcing, devout submission 
to His law, which we acknowledge to be supreme, and 
for the honour of our blessed Saviour, who, being rich, 
for our sakes became poor, that we, through His 
poverty might be made rich. Then, if we thus live and 
act to the glory of the God of our might, He will bless 
us; and God, even our own God, shall follow us, our 
children, and our country, with a constant and abiding 
benediction. May it please God to vouchsafe His sanc- 
tion to this iniperfect advocacy of His claims, for His 
mercy's sakel 
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THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH, SACRED 
SEPARATED TIME.* 



Among the worst heresies of the times in which we 
live are those which relate to the Sabhath. Some have 
affirmed that no such day as a Sabbath, properly so 
called, now exists; and others, that its obserrance is no 
longer obligatory on Christians. 

Now, in opposition to all such views, we maintain that 
a Sabbath — one day in every week — is hallowed and set 
apart for bodily and spiritual rest; that the rest of that 
day admits of no interruption except what may arise 
from works of necessity and mercy, which either cannot 

* A railway accident which occurred to the Author after he 
had engaged to deliver this Lecture, prevented him from doing 
so at the time appointed. As, however, the suhject had heen 
announced to form part of this Course of Lectures, and allusions 
had heen made to it in one or two passages hy previous Lecturers, 
it has heen composed, at the request of the Publisher, amidst the 
inconveniences of a sick-room ; and is now inserted in this volume 
without having been delivered. 

A few of the paragraphs in this Lecture have already appeared 
in a series of papers on the subject in one of our periodicals ; and 
for some of the arguments employed in it the Author is indebted 
to Bishop Horsley and other well-known Writers on the Sabbath. 

y 2 
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or should not be deferred until another day; and that 
all this is founded, not on acts of human legislation, or 
the opinions of men, but on the authoritj and appoint- 
ment of God. 

In these days, when the sad and irreligious thoughts 
regarding the Sabbath to which we have alluded, are 
not confined to speculatiye opinions, but are coming 
into practical operation in many forms of open and 
avowed desecration, most proper it is that, in a Course 
of Lectures on " Religion in its Relation to Commerce, 
and the Ordinary Avocatious of Life," the present topic 
should form the subject-matter of separate and distinct 
consideration. And we now propose to establish, ^r»^, 
the still-existing obligation of the Sabbath ; and then, in 
the neoot place, the observance imposed by that obligation 
on all who would obey God in this matter. 

To demonstrate the former of these points from the 
Word of God, it may be necessary briefly to look at the 
early Bible-history of the Sabbath; the place which it 
holds in the Decalogue; the testimony of Prophecy to 
its continuance in Gospel times; and the treatment 
which it received at the hands of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ and His Apostles^ when they dwelt on 
earth. 

I. The earliest notice of the Sabbath in the Bible 
stands connected with the record of creation itself. 
The antiquity of its appointment is coeval with that 
of our world. The occasion and purpose of its 
institution had respect, not to any portion of mankind, 
as, for instance, the particular family of the Jews, but 
to man as man, and to the whole race of man. When, 
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says the Spirit of God in His own Word, " the heavens 
and the earth were finished, and all the host of thetii, 
on the seventh day God ended His work which He had 
made; and He rested on the seventh day from all 
His work which He had made. And God blessed 
the seventh day, and sanctified it: because that in 
it He had rested from all His work which God created 
and made." (Genesis ii. 1 — 3.) In these words you 
have the precise period when the seventh day was set 
apart for a Sabbath as distinctly stated as any other 
historical fact announced in the first or second chapter 
of Genesis. It followed the sixth day, when the work of 
creation was completed. 

Man had now been formed. God had "breathed" 
into him "the breath of life," and he had become "a 
living soul." There he was, in the possession of true 
"knowledge," "righteousness," and "holiness." And 
the first day that dawned upon him as he thus stood 
before his Creator, in that Creators own image, was a 
Sabbath-day. In Eden, then, before sin entered man, 
the institution of the Sabbath took place. Had man 
never yielded to temptation, and never fallen, but con- 
tinued sinless, he would have had a Sabbath. The 
blissful solemnities of its inauguration form a part of 
the reminiscences which Adam still retains of the brief 
period of his primeval innocence. 

The Sabbath, thus begun in Paradise, was observed 
after Adam — a sin-stricken and fallen man — was 
driven thence in God's righteous anger. True, we have 
no mention of the manner in which our first parents 
spent the Sabbath which came round to them after 
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their expulsion from the garden, or of any other Sabbaths 
for many, many years, in the short notices given in the 
Bible of the early histoiy of our race. But this silence 
proves nothing. No one who reads and believes the 
Word of Gbd, doubts that circumcision was appointed by 
God as an ordinance binding on the Jews, and as little 
can any one doubt that it was observed by them from 
the conquest of Canaan to the captivity of Babylon. 
And yet, during the whole of that time, a period of 
about eight hundred years, no mention is made in tbe 
Bible of that rite, although the history given during 
those years is narrated at far greater length than that 
of the world in the earlier ages. Amidst the frequent 
backslidings of the Jews which disgrace the sacred 
annals of this period, we never find the people reproved 
for neglecting circumcision, nor, at other times, are they 
ever commended for its observance. Now suppose there 
were no mention in the Old Testament of the Sabbatb 
for many generations after its first appointment in Eden, 
that circumstance would no more prove that it was not 
attended to, than the silence of Scripture respecting 
circumcision for so many centuries could prove that 
during all that time it was not observed. 

But it would not be strictly correct to say that, in tbe 
history of the Patriarchs, there was no trace of the 
existence of the Sabbath. The "end of days,*** wben 
Cain and Abel offered sacrifices, has been supposed 
to be the Sabbath : as also the day, in the book of Job, 
when the sons of God came together. It is plain, from 
the history both of Noah and Jacob, (Gen. viii. 10 — 12, 

* Marginal Reading, Gen. iv. S. 
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xxix. 27,) that they counted time by weeks. Now the 
question arises, how came this division of time into 
weeks ? There was no aspect of nature, like days^ and 
months, and years, in the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, to indicate such a period. It was entirely arbi- 
trary, and cannot be otherwise accounted for than by 
the previous institution of the weekly Sabbath. The 
creation was finished in six days, and the seventh was 
then sanctified; and so time came to be divided by seven 
days, rather than by six, eight, or ten.* 

Continuing to trace the Bible history of the Sabbath, 
the reader next comes to its observance by the people of 
Grod in the wilderness, after they had been brought out 
of Egypt, and before they arrived at Mount Sinai. 
When the rulers of the congregation told Moses that on 
the sixth day the people had gathered twice as much 
manna as on the other days, he replied : — " This is that 
which the Lord hath said. To morrow is the rest of the 
holy Sabbath unto the Lord;" on that day "ye shall 
not find it in the field ;" for " the Lord hath given you 
the Sabbath, therefore He giveth you on the sixth day 
the bread of two days." (Exodus xvi. 23, 25, 29.) Before 
the publication of the Decalogue, the Sabbath is thus 

* It is also a fact that other nations, beside the Jews, divided 
their time into weeks, who could not have derived this division 
from Moses. A learned writer on this subject, after producing a 
series of extracts from the works of Heathen authors in proof of 
the fact historically, states the argument thus, with great brevity 
and precision : — " The several nations here referred to cannot, it is 
plain, have fallen upon this practice by chance. It is certain they 
did not derive it from the Jews. It follows, therefore, that they 
received it by tradition, from a common source ; and that source 
must have been Noah and his family." 
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spoken of, not as being new, but as an institution already 
perfectly well known : — " To morrow is the rest of the 
holy Sabbath." If the Sabbath had then been instituted 
for the first time, Moses would naturally have informed 
the people of its duties ; whereas he confines himself to 
the simple subject of the manna, — ^forewaming them not 
to expect it on that day, and, therefore, to collect on the 
day before as much as would suffice till the Sabbath was 
past. 

It is not surprising, then, that the word with which 
the fourth commandment begins, — so dissimilar to the 
commencement of each of the other nine, — supposes a 
prior acquaintance with the law, and the grounds on 
which its observance was founded : "Remember the 
Sabbath-day to keep it holy.'* It was an institution with 
which the people were already acquainted : and they are 
called to keep in mind the sacredness of the day. It is 
very probable that, amidst the evils to which they had 
been exposed in the course of their slavery in Egypt, 
they had been deprived of their Sabbath by their 
heathen task-masters. Thus, through circumstances 
beyond their own control, and, it may have been, 
also, through their own indifference, the observance of 
the Sabbath might come to be suspended; and this 
may be the reason why it was inculcated in this par- 
ticular form : — " Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it 
holy." 

It has been proved from Scripture that the Sabbath 
did not come into existence with the Jewish religion, 
but existed long prior to the institution of Judaism. 
And, in addition to the historic evidence already adverted 
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to, we have our Lord's owu emphatic ayerment that 
" the Sabbath was made for manr (Mark ii. 27.) Now, 
without affirming that by this expression, when con- 
sidered in the connection in which it stands, our Saviour 
designed to anticipate and to refute the modem 
notion that the Sabbath was a Jewish ordinance, it may 
with propriety, be contended that such language would 
not hare been used by Him, had He held that view of 
the matter. If it had been the case, that the Sabbath 
belonged to the period and the nation of the Jews, 
would He have allowed Himself to declare, in the 
most explicit terms, that ''the Sabbath was made for 
man T' We think not : and this opinion is corroborated 
by the fact that He was aware, from His omniscience, 
that, in His Church, the universality of the Sabbath 
would be maintained, and would be transmitted from 
age to age. Surely, with such knowledge, He would not 
have uttered language which had a tendency so dis- 
tinctly to support the prevalent opinion, if that opinion 
had been an error. Taken in connection with the record 
and teachings of the Bible, the Saviour's utterance can 
only be considered as a* plain and distinct averment that 
the Sabbath, so far from being the property of the Jews, 
is the property of universal man. 

Attempts, it is true, have been made to get rid of 
the argument for the perpetuity of Sabbath obligations, 
arising out of the historical notices to which we have 
referred. One says, that, ^ to impress the greater 
reverence for the day, Moses seemed to make it coeval 
with the creation." Another, that '' it only seems to 
import that the Sabbath was then instituted;" and that 
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it is simply to be undeiBtood as stating 'Hhe reason 
of that particular daj being cbosen: not that it was 
then appointed and set apart.** But all this is nothing 
less than solemn trifling with the plain words of Inspi- 
ration. Of little use can it be to hold any dispute with 
persons who feel at liberty to handle God*s word in 
such a manner; for, in this way, there is not one 
explicit statement or commandment in the whole Bible 
which may not be set aside, by being resolved into 
seeming declarations. But the Bible speaks for itself. 
Before Abraham was bom, or Moses liyed, — ^before ever 
there was a Jew in the world, — ^there was a Sabbath ; 
and so long as men live, — ^men who give obedience to 
God and His laws, — a Sabbath will continue to be 
observed in our world. 

IL Look now to the position which the law of the 
Sabbath occupies in the Word of God. We have 
already seen that, immediately that creation was finished, 
its memorial was given in the Sabbath of Eden. The 
event of creation was universally and unchangeably 
interesting to mankind at large; and its memorial 
appointed at the time of the ^event was accordingly 
given to the whole race. And so when the time came, 
in God's own providence, that written laws were to be 
commuuicated to His chosen people the Jews^ the law 
of the Sabbath was not placed in the midst of those 
which were to be binding exclusively upon that people. 
We do not find its observance enjoined amidst their 
ceremonial, or political, or judicial laws. It has no 
place in laws, for instance, such as those which enjoin 
that every seventh year the land should rest from 
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ploughing and sowing ; that the people should not 
plough with an ox and an ass together; that they 
should not eat any part of animals proclaimed to be 
unclean; or in those respecting the feasts of the Pass- 
over, or Pentecost, or Trumpets; or the fasting, humi- 
liation, and repentance, of the great day of atonement. 
All these were symbolical and shadowy. But the law 
of the Sabbath is enshrined among the enduring verities 
of the moral law. It formed one of the ten commands 
delivered from Mount Sinai, amid awful and unequalled 
demonstrations of the overruling authority of the Eternal 
One. Along with the other nine, it possesses three marks 
of distinction which entirely separate it from the merely 
judicial and ceremonial statutes given to the Jewish 
people. 1. It was pronounced by the voice of God, in the 
hearing of all the people : the other laws were re- 
vealed only to Moses, and by him communicated to the 
people. 2. It waa written, in common with the rest of 
the Decalogue, as nothing else ever was, — ^by the finger 
of God, on the two tables of stone : the ceremonial 
laws were written by Moses in a book. 3. And these 
tables of stone on which the ten commandments w^ere 
inscribed were to be lifted only by holy hands, and 
were deposited alone by themselves, in the ark of 
the covenant, (Deut. x. 2, 5; 1 Kings viii. 9,) the 
most holy place of the sanctuary. The book which 
contained all the other laws and ordinances of God 
delivered to Moses, was not placed within, but at the 
side of the ark. (Deut. xxxi. 26.) ^ow these pecu- 
liarities must have had a meaning. Do they not dis- 
tinctly imply, that the Decalogue was in some respects 
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of a more fundamental nature, more important and 
stable, than the rest; and that while the latter might 
be removed, and taken out of the way, the other stood 
among the final and imperishable things of God? 

The Sabbath law does not stand either at the com- 
mencement, or at the close, of the ten commandments. 
Had this been the case, men might have said that it did 
not form a part of the Decalogue. But, as if to surround 
it with a defence against the attacks of semi-infidel men, 
the law stands in the very midst of the commandments. 
It is thus obvious that this, like the other nine statutes, 
is a part of that common law of the race, which, begin- 
ning with the race, was never to become obsolete. 
We have no more ground for considering the law of the 
Sabbath abrogated, than for considering the law against 
theft or murder abolished : not one of the ten is either 
cancelled or relaxed. The law contained in these ten 
commandments is that which Christ came not to des- 
troy, but to fulfil In every jot and tittle of them. He 
declared them to be more enduring and unchangeable 
than the sun and moon in heaven. They are one com- 
plete whole, and must stand or fall together. Again, 
we repeat, there is not one of them repealed, while the 
rest are left standing in their original force. The same 
authority that thundered, " Thou shalt not steal," spoke 
and wrote, "Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it 
holy." They each and all form the rule of life now, 
and will be found the rule of judgment hereafter. 

Objections have also been taken to this, as well as to 
the former argument ; but they are easily disposed of. 
It is said, for instance, that the penalty of death was 
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affixed to the breach of the fourth commandment 
among the Jews; and as it is certain that that penalty is 
not now to be enforced, must not the commandment, it 
is argued, have also ceased, if that be dropped 1 By no 
means. The penalty formed no part of the commandment 
in the Decalogue. Besides, was not adultery punishable 
with death, under the Jewish commonwealth ? and even, 
in certidn cases, the breach of the fifth commandment? 
Was not the person who brought in the worship of 
strange gods — ^breaking the first commandment, as well 
as he who blasphemed the name of God — ^breaking the 
third, doomed to the punishment of death ? But who 
will say that these portions of the moral law are abro- 
gated, or, that their obligation on all men is relaxed ? 
Such a penalty annexed to the fourth, or any other laws 
of the Decalogue, only shows that, besides being there, 
they were admitted into the civil polity of the Jews, and 
formed a part of the judicial laws of the kingdom ; but 
argues nothing against their general nature and perma- 
nent obligation, as written on tables of stone. Again, 
it has been contended that the observance of the 
Sabbath was enforced on the Jews by reasons peculiar 
to themselves, and, therefore, that it could not be of 
perpetual and universal concern. Thus, in Deut. v. 15, 
their deliverance from Egyptian bondage is given as the 
special reason why they were commanded to keep the 
Sabbath-day. But all the rest of the ten command- 
ments, which are confessedly moral and universally 
obligatory, might be explained away in the same manner. 
The fifth, for example, has a special reason of a different 
kind, inscribed along with it on the very tables of stone. 
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And the whole ten are prefiBhced bj the consideration of 
God's having delivered them from the land of Egypt, 
— not certainly because these commandments were in- 
tended solely for the Israelites, but because, having 
received such a token of Divine mercy, they, above all 
men, were bound to give them a ready and devoted 
obedience. 

IIL We come now to the testimony of Prophecy to 
the continuance of the Sabbath under the Christian 
dispensation. This is distinctly taught in that passage 
in the 56th Chapter of Isaiah, the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
verses, which is so often quoted for the purpose for 
which we now use it: — "The sons of the stranger, 
that join themselves to the Lord, to serve Him, and 
to love the name of the Lord, to be His servants, 
every one that keepeth the Sabbath from polluting 
it, and taketh hold of mj covenant ; even them will 
J bring to my holy mountain, and make them joyful 
in my house of prayer : their burnt offeriugs and their 
sacrifices shall be accepted upon mine altar; for mine 
house shall be called an house of prayer for all people. 
The Lord God which gathereth the outcasts of Israel 
saith, Yet will I gather others to him, beside those that 
are gathered unto him." It is almost too obvious to 
remark that the Prophet here refers, not to Jewish 
times, but to the calling of the Gentiles in Gospel times. 
He announces, in express terms, that when the house of 
God shall become a house of prayer for all people, and 
when the outcasts of Israel, and others, shall be gathered 
to Christ, then the Sabbath shall continue. But the 
house of God was never, in any sense, called " an house 
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of prayer for all people," until after Christ came and 
taught the doctrine that the house of God was to be 
found "where two or three were gathered together" 
in His name. (Matt, xviii. 20.) Under this state of 
matters, it was predicted that, not only should the 
Sabbath be observed by the true worshippers of God, 
but blessings were to follow the keeping of it, as great 
and precious as had ever accompanied it in any former 
age. And how exactly, as well as gloriously, all this has 
been fulfilled, the whole Gentile church can testify, from 
the beginning even until now. 

Another passage commonly referred to for our present 
purpose, is found in the 118th Psalm : — "Open to me 
the gates of righteousness : I will go into them, and I 
will praise the Lord : this gate of the Lord, into which 
the righteous shall enter. I will praise Thee : for Thou 
bast heard me, and art become my salvation. The stone 
which the builders refused is become the head stone of 
the comer. This is the Lord's doing ; it is marvellous 
in our eyes. This is the day which the Lord hath made ; 
we will rejoice and be glad in it. Save now, I beseech 
Thee, Lord : Lord, I beseech Thee, send now 
prosperity. Blessed be he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord : we have blessed you out of the house of the 
Lord." (Psalm cxviiL 19 — 26.) The prophecy contained 
in these words is explained by St. Peter, in the 7th 
verse of the 2d chapter of his first Epistle, as well as in 
other passages of the New Testament,* as referring 
to our Saviour Jesus Christ. But here we have a full 
and glowing description of a Sabbath-day, — a "day 

• St Matthew xxi. 42 ; St. Luke zx. 17; Acts iv. 10, 11. 
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which the Lord hath made.'' It was a day on which 
^ the gates of righteousness " were to be ^'opened," that 
is, the house of (jod. It was a day on which ^the 
righteous," as a body, were to '' enter into these gates.'* 
It was the day on which ^ the Lord .became their salva- 
tion." It was the day on which '' the stone which the 
builders rejected became the head stone of the comer;" 
or, in other words, the very day on which the Lord rose 
from the dead. It was a day on which prayers were to be 
offered up, and praises to be sung, to Grod. And, finally, 
it was a day in which the righteous were to receive 
blessings from the house of the Lord. The services 
which obtain amongst us now are, therefore, of Divine 
appointment, and this passage is cleariy like the first 
prophetic of their enduring through ages yet to come, — 
the ordinances of the Christian Church being pronounced 
perpetual. 

Other passages from the Prophets, of similiar import^* 
might be given; but the citations already made are 
sufficient to show that the Sabbath, as an ordinance, 
is to extend to all future timea The testimony of the 
Prophets is thus in perfect accordance with the Old 
Testament history, and with the law on the two tables of 
stone written by God's own finger. They each and all 
ascribe a place to the Sabbath among the ordinances of 
God, very different from that assigned to those insti- 
tutions, the use of which was only temporary. And 
they each and all clearly teach, that as the appointment 
of the Sabbath was coeval with the birth of man, so it 
should survive and continue to the end of time. 

* Isaiah lyiii. 13, 14, and Jeremiah xxxi. 31 — 34. 
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IV. We arrive now at the treatment which the 
Sabbath received from the Saviour and His Apostles. 

As to our Saviour's own observance of the Sabbath, 
it is only needful to refer to the statement of St. Luke, 
where we read that when "He came to Nazareth, where 
He had been brought up/' " as His custom was He went 
into the synagogue on the Sabbath-day." (Luke iv. 16.) 
And His teaching on this subject was as explicit as 
His practice, and was in perfect harmony with all that 
had been written in the Law and the Prophets. Li 
illustration of the truth of this assertion, we select two 
pajssages;-~the first occurring in the commencement of 
His ministry, the second towards its termination. 

One of the Saviour's first announcements was : — " Think 
not that I am come to destroy the Law, or the Prophets : 
I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I 
say imto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be ful- 
filled. Whosoever therefore shall break one of these 
least commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall 
be called the least in the kingdom of heaven : but 
whosoever shall do and teach them, the same shall be 
called great in the kingdom of heaven." (Matthew v. 
17 — 19.) Thisj surely, is express enough. We have 
already seen that the ordinance of the Sabbath is 
recognized equally by both the Law and the Prophets. 
It cannot be denied that the fourth commandment is 
a commandment, and as such a part of the law, — of the 
very law of which our Lord is here treating, namely, the 
law of the Two Tables. By His teaching here, the 
Saviour manifestly adopts the holy declarations con- 
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tained in those commandments; and He tells ua, dis- 
tinctly, that heaven and earth shall pass away before 
the precepts which ordain their obserrance shall cease to 
be authoritative. We have then, in this declaration, a 
most unequivocal testimony in support of the Sabbath, 
although given in general terms ; as it must be held to 
be comprehensive of the fourth, as well as of each of 
the other nine commandments of the Decalogue. 

Again, at the close of His ministry. He gave forth 
another distinct testimony in the instruction which 
He gave His disciples respecting their safety in the 
approaching siege and destruction of Jerusalem. Re- 
ferring to that event. He says, — "Pray ye that your 
flight be not in the winter, neither on the Sabbath- 
day." (Matthew xxiv. 20.) That calamity was not to 
occur until the reign of Vespasian, about forty years 
after the ascension of Christ, when Jewish ceremonies 
had been abolished, together with the observance of 
the Sabbath on the seventh day. But in this direction 
there is the distinct announcement, that then, after the 
Grospel dispensation had beeu fully set up, a Sabbath 
would be in being, and be observed by His disciples^ — 
by those who acknowledged themselves as under law to 
Him. No doubt can therefore be entertained, that this 
passage goes to confirm the view we have taken of the 
doctrine of the Word of God on the perpetual obliga- 
tion of the Sabbath-day under the Christian dispensation. 
In addition to the practice and teaching of the 
Saviour, we have the conduct pursued by His Apostles, 
as that is detailed in the whole course of their proceedings 
in the Acts of the Apostles, by which, it is evident, 
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that they considered the Sabbath as a day separate from 
the other days of the week. But the most striking 
testimony of its observance, with which we are furnished 
by them, is that supplied by ike change of the day which 
occurred in the Christian Church under their inspired 
direction. 

For this important step, a series of preparations were 
evidently made ages before it took place. 

1. There is the provision made for it in the very 
language used in the law of the Ten Commandments. 
There we have a distinction made between the Sabbath, 
or holy rest, and the day on which it was held : 
"Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy." And 
again, the Lord rested on the seventh day, and blessed 
the Sabbath-day, and hallowed it. God did not enjoin 
the observance of the seventh day, but the Sabbath-day ; 
and He did not bless the seventh day, nor hallow it as 
the seventh day, but only as being the day on which the 
Sabbath was for a time to be kept. The blessing pro- 
nounced would thus continue to be affixed to any other 
day, kept as a Sabbath, for which a Divine warrant 
might be given. And how well adapted was this 
language for the extension of this observance to all 
people ! So long as those to whom the first command 
was given remained in the same place, a specific seventh 
day could be observed. But that was impossible when 
' the gates of God's Church were thrown open to all 
mankind; the form of the globe, and its daily revolution, 
making it midnight at one part of the earth when it is 
midday at another. The weight of the obligation — if 
binding, as we have seen it was, on all the race, in eierj 

z2 
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diversity of longitude— -consists obviously in setting* apart 
for God every seventh day of our time ; and the language 
which God condescended to use when He appointed its 
observance in the unrepealed law of the Decalogue, admits 
of the change which was required, and which was after- 
wards, as we shall see, actually made. Now that tlie day 
is altered from the seventh to the first day of the week, 
the day is still the seventh, though not the precise 
seventh which the Jews observed. 

2. Another step taken towards the contemplated 
change was, the office assigned to the Priests on the 
Sabbath-day under the Old Testament dispensation. 
The Sabbath, though to all others a day of rest, was 
made to them a day of assiduous toil. And what was 
that toiU Was it not the work of presenting to God 
sacrificial oiferings for the sins of the people) In the 
very Sabbath imder the Jewish economy there was thus 
not only a commemoration of the work of creation, but 
there was also, by the sacrifices offered up, a typical 
recognition of the work of redemption, — ^the very com- 
bination which is presented to us in the Christian 
Sabbath. And had there been no change, now that the 
sacrifices of the earthly temple are abolished, the day 
would have lost one most important feature in its ancient 
observance. But as it has been changed to the first 
day, the two-fold reference is still kept up; and as was 
fitting with regard to redemption, the day on which the 
Sabbath is now observed has become more distinctly 
commemorative of that greatest work of God, — ^the 
work of saving the sinful souls of men. 
. 3. Another step of preparation for the meditated 
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change is found in the language employed in suh- 
sequent prophetic announcement& Take, as an example 
of what we mean the statement we have already quoted 
in the JL18th Psalm. In the 24th verse we read: — 
*' This is the day which the Lord hath made ; we will 
rejoice in it." In the 22d verse, the Psalmist is speak- 
ing of the stone which the huilders refused, as heing 
made the head stone of the comer; and then in 
the 23d verse this is declared to be "the Lord's doing," 
and " marvellous in our eyes ;" when it is immediately 
added, ''This is the day which the Lord hath made; 
we will rejoice and be glad in it." Now, in turning 
to one of the passages of the New Testament before 
referred to, — in the 10th and 11th verses of the 4:th 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, — ^it will be fur- 
ther found, that the stone which the builders rejected 
was Christ, and that He became the head stone of 
the comer when He rose from the dead, that is, on 
the first day of the week. But this day, we are told 
in this Psalm, the Lord hath made, or appointed, 
that His people may be glad and rejoice in it, in com- 
memoration of the glorious event of the resurrection. 
Such seems to be the precise meaning of the Psalmist's 
declaration; and if it be so, then was it a prophetic 
announcement, at the distance of a thousand years 
before the day it alludes to arrived, that the day of 
Christ's resurrection was thenceforward and for ever 
after to be the Sabbath; or, in the emphatic language 
we have been considering, ''the day which the Lord 
hath made." 

4. And, once again, our Lord Himself prepared for 
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this change, bj declaring that " He was Lord \€ven\ also 
of the Sabbath-day." (Mark ii 28.) 

The change of the day being thus prepared for, it was 
brought about, most wisely, by means fully adequate to 
the fulfilment of the prophetic announcement. No 
formal and distinct appointment of the change was made 
by the Saviour or His Apostles. As it was designed to 
commemorate our Lord's resurrection, the change could 
not precede that event, and ought not, therefore, to be 
expected as the subject of any express enactment during 
His sojourn on earth. The more especially so, when we 
think of the gradual method which He adopted in com- 
municating His doctrines to mankind. At no time did 
He needlessly awaken hostility, by precipitate announce- 
ments. He divulged the truth as men were able to receive 
it ; patiently and perseveringly undermining error at 
every step, until His teaching was received without 
conflict, and almost without controversy. In every case 
where it was possible, He thus proceeded to dissipate 
prejudice, without a direct and overwhelming assault. 
And His Apostles imbibed their Master's spirit^ and 
proceeded in the same course. They became all things 
to all men. And more especially to the Jews each 
" became as a Jew," if happily he " might gain the Jews." 
(See 1 Cor. ix, 20.) Actuated by such motives, they 
did not hastily, or all at once, prohibit Old Testament 
observances, but rather allowed them to be gradually 
displaced, except when they stood in the way of the 
progress of the Gospel Of this we have several remark- 
able proofs recorded in the 21st Chapter of the Acts, 
which need not now be particularised. Now the obser- 
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vance of the seventh day, it is to be observed, did not 
stand in the way of the preaching of the Gospel, and the 
reception of the truth. It even afforded special oppor- 
tunities for making their doctrines known, for on this 
day there was a general resting among the Jews. Then 
they assembled in their Synagogues; and the first 
preachers of Christianity usually assembled with them, 
and there made known the Gospel It would not there- 
fore, have been promotive of their great object i^ by a 
specific declaration, Jewish Sabbaths had at once been set 
aside, and the Christian Sabbath, as a whole, enforced. 
But there is yet one other circumstance to be noted, 
which may further explain this omission of a positive 
enactment on the subject. For forty years after the 
Saviour's ascension, the Jewish polity was in existence, 
and during this time its laws — and, amongst others, that 
inculcating the observance of the seventh day — were 
enforced by human authorities. But, then, within these 
forty years, in all probability, all the books of the New 
Testament, with the exception of that of " The Revela- 
tion of St. John the Divine," were written. It was not 
therefore to be looked for, that, in them, any abrogation 
of the Jewish Sabbath and the substitution of the 
Christian one, would be found; as, in that event, the 
special penalties attached to the infringement of the 
Jewish law would have been incurred. And it is very 
remarkable that, in that one book, — ^the book of B^vela- 
tion, penned after the destruction of Jerusalem, and in 
that alone, we shoidd have the proper designation of the 
Christian Sabbath distinctly introduced; — where we 
read, — " I was in the Spirit on the Lord's day." (Rev. i. 
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10.)* Looking, then, at all the drcnmstanoefl^ it iras not 
to be expected that a distinct commandment on the 
sabject would be given, onlesB other means were in- 
competent to accomplish the pnrpose of God. Bat oilier 
means were available ; and so efficient were thej, that we 
find the observance of the first daj of the week was soon 
a test of religion. A martyr was earlj asked by a Koman 
Governor, — "Hast thou kept the Lord's day?" and his 
only answer was, — '^ I am a Christian :" as much as to say, 
— '* All Christians do : and I avow my discipleship." f 

Let us now attend to the method actually taken in 
introducing this change; and we shall find that the 
means adopted for this purpose were the examples of the 
Apostles, approved most significantly by the concurrence 
both of the risen Saviour, and of the Holy Ghost. 

The day of the resurrection arrived, and we are told 
that 'Hhe same day at evening, being the first day of 
the week, when the doors were shut where the disciples 
were assembled for fear of the Jews, came Jesus and 

• The early Christians commonly called this day " The Lord's 
day," or ** the first day of the week/' as it is denominated in the 
New Testament They also sometimes called it " the eighth day," 
because it succeeded the Jewish seventh day, and came to be 
celebrated in the room of it It is admitted that some of the Fathers, 
such as Justin and TertuUian, in their apologies to the Heathen 
Emperors, called it '* Sunday," because they would not have known 
it by any other name. The Heathens gave it this designation, 
because of their dedicating it to the Sun, which was the chief of 
the planetary gods whom they worshipped. But now there is 
no just reason, nor does it seem proper, to give it the name of 
Sunday any more. It is "the Lord's day," or "the Sabbath,'* 
not Sunday. 

f See an argument for the change of the Sabbath in the first 
day of the week in the Appendix to this Lecture. 
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stood in the midst^ and saith unto them, Peace be unto 
you.*' (John xx. 19.) We are here assured that all this 
happened on the evening of the first day of the week, 
that being the day on which Christ rose from the dead. 
They are assembled together, and the risen Saviour 
appears in the midst of them to fulfil, doubtless, in 
person, His own gracious promise, given before He was 
crucified : — " Where two or three are gathered together 
in my Name, there am I in the midst of them." (Matt, 
xviii. 20.) Another week elapsed, and a second time 
we read that " after eight days again His disciples were 
within, and Thomas with them : then came Jesus, the 
doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and said. 
Peace be unto you." (John xx. 26.) Thus are we brought 
to the return of the first day of the second week after He 
had risen from the dead, and again the disciples are 
found assembled^ and Jesus in the midst of them. 

The day of Pentecost comes next. This feast always 
happened fifty d&js after the Sabbath of the Passover, 
that is, seven entire weeks, and one day over. Seven 
entire weeks bring us back again to the seventh day 
of the week ; but, the remaining day being added, Pente- 
cost is fixed on the first day of the week. On the morning 
when that day came round, we find the disciples with 
" one accord " assembled in one place. Christ had now 
ascended up on high; but the absence of the Saviour 
was supplied by God the Holy Ghost, (Acts il 12,) who 
thenceforward was to be the Agent in fulfilling the 
promise of Christ's gracious presence, which we have 
already quoted. 

From this we next pass to the scene at Troas, which 
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occurred at least twenty-seyen years later. Where "we 
read that ''upon the first day of the week, when the 
disciples came together to hreak hread, Paul preached 
unto them, ready to depart on the morrow; and con- 
tinued his speech until midnight" (Acts zx. 7.) Troas 
was far from Jerusalem, or any part of the land of 
Canaan; and yet we find that the disciples were accus- 
tomed here to come together for worship : and the prac- 
tice is not spoken of as peculiar, hut it is introduced in 
a way which would rather indicate that it was a comnion 
occurrence. 

Ahout the same date, we find the Apostle Paul 
exhorting the church of Corinth as follows: — ^*']N"ow 
concerning the collection for the saints, as I have 
given order to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. 
Upon the first day of the week let eyery one of you lay 
by him in store, as God hath prospered him, that there 
be no gatherings when I come." (1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2.) 
Here again it is evident that the disciples of Christ in 
Corinth, which was in Europe, and those in Galatia^ 
which was far distant in Asia Minor, were in the habit of 
meeting, or in some other way of specially observing the 
first day of the week. 

In these instances you will have observed that the 
term used is, " the first day of the week." Now, it is 
important to remark, that while you have the seventh, 
and first days of the week mentioned, you never hear of 
the second, third, or other days; and for this obvious 
reason, that while the seventh marks the Jewish Sabbath, 
and the first the Christian Sabbath, there was no com- 
monly recognized occurrence which was connected with 
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the other days of the week. When, therefore, we find 
that after the resurrection of Christ, but not before, the 
writers of the New Testament speak of the first day in 
the same way as the seventh day was wont to be 
named; the natural and necessary conclusion to which 
we come is, that the former had become distinguished 
for something which separated it from the rest of the 
week, and that in it there was some weekly observance. 
This, in connection with the universal practice of Chris- 
tendom, in observing the Sabbath on that day, goes to 
establish the authoritative observance of our present 
Lord's day.* 

Now, when we put together the testimony drawn 

* Several passages from the earlier uninspired Christian writers 
might he given, which tend to confirm the reasoning hy which 
the authority of the first day of the week, as the Lord's day, 
is established from the Word of God. Subjoined are two. — 
Ignatius, who is believed to have suifered martyrdom so early as 
the year 1.07, about ten years after the canon of Scripture was 
closed, says : — *' Be not deceived with strange doctrines, nor with 
old fables, which are unprofitable ; for if we still continue to live 
according to the Jewish law, we do confess ourselves not to have 
received grace. For even the most holy prophets lived according 
to Christ Jesus ; and for this cause were they persecuted, being 
inspired by His grace, to convince the unbelievers and disobedient 
that there is one God, who has manifested Himself by Jesus Christ 
His Son ; who is His eternal Word, who in all things pleased Him 
that sent Him. Wherefore, if they who were brought up in these 
ancient laws came, nevertheless, to the newness of hope, no longer 
observing Sabbaths, but keeping the Lord's day, in which also 
our life is sprung up with Him, and through His death," &c. 
IgruUius ad Magnesianos. And in the very ancient Epistle of 
Barnabas also, we have the following statement, namely : — " For 
which cause we observe the eighth day with gladness, in which 
Jesus rose from the dead ; and having manifested Himself to His 
disciples, He ascended into heaven." 
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from Eden and Sinai, from the Law and the Prophets^ 
from Moses and Christy from Patriarchal, Levitical, and 
Christian times, on the subject of the Sabbath; and 
farther consider that the authority of the Christian Sab- 
bath was never even doubted until a comparatiyelj 
recent period; we have such a firm unbroken chain 
of evidence to establish its sacredness and perpetuity^ 
that we feel assured that the most sceptical ought to 
be convinced, and the most wavering established. We 
pronounce a man a heretic who denies the Trinity, or 
Original Sin, or the Atonement, or Justification by Faith ; 
or the personality, dignity, and work of the Holy Ghost : 
and be assured that it is no less a heresy for any to 
reject the plain doctrine of the Bible on the abiding 
authority of this holy day. 

Before passing on to the consideration of the second 
division of our subject, it may be right to advert to 
a passage in St. Paul's Epistle to the Colossians, which 
has sometimes been improperly used by the foes of the 
Sabbath. In that Epistle, we have the injunction, — 
" Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, 
or in respect of an holyday, or of the new moon, or of 
the Sabbath-days : which are a shadow of things to come ; 
but the body is of Christ." (Coloss. ii. 16, 17.) The Sab- 
bath-days here spoken of, it is evident, cannot refer to 
the Christian Sabbath ; for neither in the New Testament 
Scriptures, nor in the writings of the primitive Church, 
is that day ever spoken of by any other terms than either 
the first day of the weehy or the LordTs day. Besides, 
the word therefore^ with which this authoritative 
declaration is introduced, connects all the things here 
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enumerated with "the handwriting of ordinances," which 
the Apostle declared had been nailed to the cross of 
Christ, and taken out of the way. (Ver. 14.) It clearly 
follows, then, that the Apostle is alluding, either to some 
of the Jewish festivals ordained by the Mosaic ritual, 
and which were sometimes called by this general term'; 
or to that seventh day, which, though it was once the 
Sabbath, was the Sabbath no longer. 

It now only remains for us briefly to examine the 
second point we named at the commencement of our 
remarks: The observance of the Sabbath which God 
requires. And here, as on the former topic, the authority 
to which we refer is His own Word. What then is His 
unrepealed law on the subject ? — " Remember the Sab- 
bath-day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labour, 
and do all thy work : but the seventh day is the Sabbath 
of the Lord thy God : in it thou shalt not do any work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy manservant, nor 
thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates." (Exodus xx. 8 — 10.) We have here 
an explicit prohibition, and a positive duty enjoined. 
And if we connect with these two-fold directions of the 
fourth commandment that passage in Isaiah, which 
contains the completest explanation of these that is any- 
where to be found in the Scriptures, then shall we have 
fully before us the true nature and blessedness of a right 
Sabbath-observance. God speaks by the Prophet, and 
says : — *^ If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, 
from doing thy pleasure on my holy day ; and call the 
Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honourable; 
and .shalt honour Him, not doing thine own ways, nor 
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finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words : then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord ; 
and I will cause thee to ride upon the high places 
of the earth, and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob 
thy father : for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it." 
(Isaiah IviiL 13, 14.) Taking this Exposition by the 
evangelical Prophet, along with the terms of the com- 
mandment, into account, we have here a plain and 
obvious general rule for three things, — ^the thoughts, 
the actions, and the tongue. 

Now, if there be any validity in the Scriptural argu- 
ments we have brought together in support of this 
truth — ^that the appointment of one whole day in seven, 
as a Sabbath to the Lord, was not more expressly 
required under the Levitical than under the Patriarchal 
and the Christian dispensations, — ^then it follows that 
whatever unnecessarily hinders or interferes with a compli- 
ance with God's requirements respecting it, is as perfectly 
sinful now as it ever was. And, so far from our having 
any authority given to us to bestow a laxer and less 
faithful attention on the religious duties and privileges 
of this holy time, it seems to us, that the Christian 
economy, by the very change of the day, has placed 
these in a far clearer and more attractive light, and 
thereby rendered any infraction of them more inexcusable, 
and the party culpable more heinously .guilty than 
if the violation had been committed under the law 
of Moses. For we now live in a time of which 
Jeremiah prophesied when he wrote, — "This shall be 
the covenant that I will make with the house of 
Israel; After those days, saith the Lord, I will put 
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my law in tbeir inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts ; and will be their God, and they shall be my 
people." (Jeremiah xxxi. 33.) And the difference 
which subsists between God's people now, and His 
people under the former economy, is strikingly and 
most instructively set forth by St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, where he says: — "Now I say, 
That the heir, as long as he is a child, differeth nothing 
from a servant, though he be lord of all; but is under 
tutors and governors until the time appointed of the 
father. Even so we," that is, the Jewish people, "when 
we were children," — a church in the condition of childr 
hood, — "were in bondage under the elements of the 
world : but when the fulness of the time was come, 
God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under 
the law, to redeem them that were under the law, that 
we might receive the adoption of sons. And because ye 
are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into 
your hearts, crying, Abba, Father." (Galatians iv. 1 — 6.) 
So far, then, as there is any difference between believers 
now, and the people of God in the ages of Judaism, in 
reference to the obedience which they are to render to 
His commandments, that alone consists in the generous 
confidence which is reposed in their love and allegiance. 
As it is well put by a modern writer, — "Just as a 
father neither threatens so peremptorily, nor doth he 
prescribe so particularly, for the conduct of his son 
after he hath out-grown the period of his minority ; 
but trusting to his maturer wisdom, and still more con- 
finned attachment, to secure that filial obedience which 
is the« only thing that is precious, he leaves him a 
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discretion now, which, if he is a son indeed, he will 
use as not ahusing it : even so doth the Lord myw deal 
with the Churcli in her maturity, under this dispensa- 
tion." There ought not to be needed minute directions 
as to what is befitting the character and claims of God's 
holy day. And we find no such rules laid down in the 
Word of God. It is not said by our great Master, 
"At a particular hour, thou shalt seek Me in the great 
congregation; and, at that other hour, thou shalt wait 
upon Me in thy closet and alone; in this time thou 
shalt read so much of My Word, and engage in so many 
acts of devotion; and in none of all these hours shalt 
thou companion with the worldly, or engage in this, 
that, or the other form of occupation." Our Saviour 
Christ nowhere expressly says any of these things; nor 
does any one who belongs to Him need them to be 
said. The Christian's heart is with the commandment 
which appropriates the whole day; and with that obser- 
vance of it which brings with it most of communion 
with God now, and largest opportimity of preparation 
for the abiding fellowship of heaven hereafter. Being 
a Christian indeed, and, therefore, a son indeed, its 
services are not wearisome, but "a delight, the holy 
of the Lord, honourable ;" and he expects to realize 
that peculiar promise which is annexed to such an ex- 
perience of Sabbath-duty: — "Then shalt thou delight 
thyself in the Lord ; and I will cause thee to ride upon 
the high places of the earth, and feed thee with the 
heritage of Jacob thy father: for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it.*' (Isaiah Iviii. 14.) If any be 
possessed of the imhappy disposition to cavil and quibble 
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about the precise requirements of the law, then do they 
afford the clearest evidence that they are in an unsound 
and unspiritual state of mind. 

While we admit that there are no particular and 
precise prescriptions in the Word of God for the filling up 
of our Sabbath hours, there is nevertheless, a sufficiency 
of revelation given to guide the loving disciple into the 
knowledge of what he ought to do, and of what he 
ought to leave undone, on the Lord's day. 

I. The amount of time to be observed as a Sabbath is 
explicitly stated. 

It is not, "Remember to attend Divine service once a 
week;'* or, as one writer would have it constructively, 
"Remember whatever ordinance the Church shall enact 
as a weekly observance." No! But it is, "Remember 
the Sabbath to keep it holy.'* It is to be a day. 
God claims a whole day; a day which must be computed 
as we compute other days. When the midnight hour 
of the seventh day sounds, ikat ushers in our Sabbath; 
and the holy day is only brought to a close when the 
stroke of the clock warns us that the second day of the 
week has commenced. The Lord's day memorializes 
His resurrection; and we know that it was early in 
the morning of the first day of the week that He rose 
from the dead ; while in one of the incidental refer- 
ences to the primitive observance of His day in the Acts 
of the Apostles, we are told of a service which lasted 
until midnight. That was the case when Paul preached 
at Troas on the Sabbath evening prior to his departure 
on the following day. (Acts xx. 7.) 

II And then, as we have already seen^ the general rule 

2 A 
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respecting the observance of the Sabbath In also given : — 
1. On this daj, it is manifest that all worldly em- 
ployments and secular pursuits are prohibited : ^ Thou 
shalt not do any work.** Six days may work be done, 
but whatsoever belongs to the week is to be dropped on 
the Sabbath. ISo sound of labour is to be heard ; no 
sign of toil is. to be seen. The head may not calculate, 
and the hand may not write. The back that daily 
stoops with the burden, must this day be upright Upon 
the Lord's day, it is God's requirement that through 
town and country every man is to be seen without 
that mark of the curse upon his brow, which the labour 
of his worldly calling so often leaves there during the 
other six days of the week. For the parties brought 
within this requirement are: — First, each individual 
personally, — " Thou shalt not do any work." Secondly, 
each parent on behalf of his children, — ^''nor thy son, nor 
thy daughter." Thirdly, each master with regard to his 
servants, — "thy manservant, nor thy maidservant." And, 
lastly, God-fearing communities respecting unbelieyers 
who are among them, — " nor thy stranger that is within 
thy gates." Moreover, the very cattle are to be freed 
from labour, — -" nor thy cattle." It is to be remarked, 
that the rest of all these is one and the same, to be 
enjoyed at one time, and on one and the same day. 
The beast is to rest on that particular day, and not 
on any other day that we may choose. For this reason 
it is that the true people of God always discoimtenance 
the use of cattle on the Lord's day, and will not, unless in 
case of one or other of the exceptions to be specified here- 
after, avail themselves of their services. As a Christian 
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will not employ his own cattle on this day, so, for very 
obvious reasons, he can be no party, except in cases 
of manifest necessity, to the use of public conveyances, 
involving the work either of man or beast.* Such is 
clearly the plain sense of this part of the commandment, 
and no reasoning we ever heard can outweigh it. 

2. And as exact as this second part of God's injunc- 
tion is, so is the first, — "Remember the Sabbath-day 
to keep it holyT The word " holy '* must be taken in 
its plain and obvious sense; it must just mean holy, 
that is, sacred to God. If it does not mean this, it 
means nothing at all. And if men will not understand 
it so, then they may as well be honest, and acknowledge 
that their own wishes are opposed to the requirement, 
and therefore they hold it to mean something else. 

We abstain from any attempt to specify the exercises 
which may appropriately come within the meaning of the 
"holy" observance thus required, and which will 
prevent the Sabbath from becoming a day of unvarying, 
monotonous occupation : these any child of God can 
have very little difficulty in determining for himself 
It may not, however, be out of place to refer to the 
connection which God Himself has formed between the 
keeping of the Sabbath, and attendance at His house. 
This is done in that passage in Isaiah, (Isaiah Ivi. 
6, 7,) already quoted for the purpose of proving that the 
observance of a Sabbath was predicted as characteristic 

* The same reasons will lead bereaved Christians to avoid the 
burial of their dead upon this day. Arrangements for this pur- 
pose are frequently made in utter and thoughtless disregard of the 
claims of those persons on whom this practice must entail labour 
which would better befit any other day than the Lord's day. 

2 a2 
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of Gospel times. And in another place God joins them 
together in a very solemn manner : — " Ye shall keep My 
Sabbaths, and reverence My sanctuary : I am the Lord." 
(Leviticus xix. 30.) That, then, cannot be an acceptable 
observance of this day which allows it to be needlessly 
spent in entire absence from the great congregation. 
The Sabbath is the Lord's day, and the church is His 
house or sanctuary. And when His house is open on 
His day, He expects that all who acknowledge His 
authority will make their appearance there, and worship 
Him with contrite and thankful hearts. 

But to these general statements of the Christian 
rule of Sabbath observance there are exceptions, and 
these also rest on Divine authority. They are two : — 
works of necessity, and of mercy. They are found stated 
together in the 10th chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel 
There we read of our Lord's disciples plucking ears of 
com on the Sabbath-day, and of their eating them 
to satisfy the cravings of hunger. On this account they 
were accused of Sabbath desecration; but our Lord 
justified their conduct on the ground of necessity; 
and in doing this, He referred to certain things which 
were done about the temple on the Sabbath, and which 
were essential to the work required there on that day. 
Thus our Saviour taught that works of necessity are 
lawful on the Sabbath-day. 

Further on, in the course of the same chapter, 
we are told of our Lord curing a man with a withered 
hand, on account of which He Himself was charged with 
a violation of the law of the Sabbath. But He vindi- 
cated Himself, by referring to acts of mercy allowed and 
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practised under the law ; and thus He established a 
second rule of exception, — works of mercy or charity. 

Here then we have given to us, by Christ Himself, a 
pious discretion, in the application of the general rule 
we have already considered, in these two distinct classes 
of occurrences. Whatever may be required in occasions of 
distress or emergency happening on the Sabbath, in 
order to terminate or mitigat-e continued suffering, either 
in ourselves or in our fellow-creatures, or even in the 
brute creation, not only may such a work be performed, 
but it becomes a required duty on our part to perform 
it. And so, in like manner, all cases of real necessity to 
the well-being of man, even independently of any distress 
or accident, are to be met by an adequate provision ; that 
is to say, all works having these ends in view, which could 
not have been done on the preceding day, and cannot be 
deferred till the next, may be executed on the Sabbath. 
All this was established in the cases above alluded to, 
decided, as they were, by an unerring Judge, under the 
law, and as illustrative of its design and intention. But 
every one surely must perceive that the very fact of making 
these special provisions, only goes to establish the per- 
manence and authority of the general law itself. And 
by their enforcement we may best see, beyond a doubt, 
the strictness of the commandment. '^B.emember the 
Sabbath-day to keep it holy,** is thus proved to mean 
in practice all that it expresses in language. 

No doubt the exceptions which Christ has authorized 
may be, and have been, greatly abused ; and especially in 
these days of commercial enterprise and bustle. And 
muph of thisy we are persuaded, is occasioned by a dis- 
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regard to the duties which ought to precede, and be 
preparatory to, the observance of this day. " Six days 
shalt thou labour, and do all thy work," is as really a 
Divine injunction as that which requires the holy keeping 
of the Sabbath. A neglect of the one part of the precept, 
leads, in many instances, to a violation of the other. In 
consequence of idleness, inactivity, and a careless neg^Iect 
of worldly afiairs during secular time, men too often find 
themselves tempted to attend, in sacred hours, to some 
pressing worldly avocation, which would never have occur- 
red if it had not been occasioned by want of forethoug^bt, 
diligence, and exertion, on the lawful days of labour. 
Bid men plan their business with due reference to 
the Sabbath, and prepare for it assiduously, bj doing 
aU their secular work in six days of the week, we should 
not so often see the Lord's day improperly spent. We 
should not so often hear of pleas of necessary attention 
to certain engagements : nor would worldly thoughts and 
cares so often intrude into the minds of those who feel 
the obligation of hallowing the Sabbath. It is the 
criminal neglect of not preparing for this day which 
occasions so much of lamentable desecration. How often, 
for example, might men avoid putting their vessels out to 
sea on the Sabbath if they were as careful as they ought 
to be in this matter. 

The engrossing worldliness, and the hastening to be 
rich, to which, in these times of luxury and refinement, 
there are so many temptations, often lead professing 
Christians into an attempted justification of practices 
altogether opposed to the letter and the spirit of Bible- 
teaching on this sul\ject. Many, many, however^ are the 
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instances in which, through grace, these temptation^ are 
resisted. And of this a striking illustration was afforded, 
the other day, in an anecdote told hy a Clergyman of the 
Church of England,* respecting one of the merchant 
princes of a Northern port, now living. The event 
happened some twenty or thirty years ago, before the 
electric telegraph or the railway were in operation. 
It was a case of insurance. A vessel had been over- 
due for three or four weeks, at a perilous season 
of the year, and coming from a distant voyage. The 
merchant had written to his insurance broker in 
London to insure this vessel, of course at a trebly 
hazardous risk. The letter had been despatched by 
the Post-office at such a time that it would be in his 
agent's office on Monday morning. On Saturday, the 
vessel in question was announced off Holyhead. Before 
the letter ordering her insurance reached London, she 
was safe in the dock. What was he to do 1 By violating 
the Sabbath-day, by transgressing the Fourth Command- 
ment, he might have saved the great premium that he 
had to pay for a valuable cargo under such circumstances. 
The conflict was between the two; — the fourth com- 
mandment on the one hand, and a certain amount of 
money on the other. He suffered the insurance to be 
effected on Monday for the vessel that was safe in its 
dock on Saturday evening. He did so rather than violate 
the command of God. God had preserved his property to 
him, and he would not fly in the face of that gracious 
Being to whom he owed his all. 

* The Rev. Thomas Nolan, Minister of St John's, Bedford- Row, 
London. 
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But we forbear further to enlarge. Sufficieni, we 
think, has been said to supply ample guidance in the 
matter of Sabbath-sanctification. 

Child of God, thy great Master would trust thee ^with 
large discretion in the observance of His holy day. By it 
thy love to Him will very much be tested and made plain. 
And, 0, surely the truer and more real thy discipleship is^ 
the more fully will the generous confidence with which 
thou art trusted by Him in this matter be returned; and 
thou wilt evidence by the whole treatment which thou 
givest to His day, that " God hath verily sent forth the 
Spirit of His Son into" thy heart, "crying, Abba^ 
Father!" (Galatians iv. 6.) 

To those of you who know nothing of the heart 
and habits of a child of God, and who, therefore, cannot 
understand the principles by which he ia governed, or 
the motives by which he is influenced, we have much to 
say to you, if time permitted, about the claims of this 
day on your attention and regard. Any observance of 
the Sabbath which you give will not sanctify the sins of 
the week ; — ^it will not recommend you to the favour 
of Heaven, or constitute a ground of confidence before 
God, any more than any other external observance will 
do. It will do none of these things. But it may keep 
you from much evil, and it will be a means, if employed 
aright, of bringing you to Him who is the Lord of the 
Sabbath, and who has a rest to give yott, even yott, which 
will rid you for ever of that wretched weariness and heavy 
burden which sin and guilt entail upon your spirit^ and 
which, if not removed, will sink you lower than the 
grave, even into the pit that " bumeth with fire and 
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brimstone." It may be, that considerations like these 
will produce no effect upon you in the meantime. 
You are familiar with them. You have heard them 
oftentimes before; and you have learned to disregard 
them. But you purpose that it shall not always be 
so. You have not yet made up your mind to lie down 
in everlasting burnings. There is a time coming 
when you intend to repent and to flee to Christ 
for salvation. We earnestly tnist this may indeed be 
the case with you, although it is a fearful peradven- 
ture you are running by thus deliberately doing 
despite to the Spirit of all grace. But if you would 
not be disappointed, take care how, even now, you 
treat this day. Falling into the habit of neglecting it, 
you may become, as many a man like you has be- 
come, incapable of being religious. In robbing God 
of His time, you will assuredly rob yourself. It is a 
terrible thing for a man by his own act and deed to 
cut himself off from the means of grace, the oppor- 
tunities of salvation; and such will be your act if you 
profane God's Sabbaths, and neglect His sanctuaries. 
To be " dead while he liveth," will assuredly describe 
your condition, and that, in a sense far more awful 
than what it may now even be said to be true of you. 
Soon, even in this life, you may reap the worst con- 
sequences of such a fearful state ; you may be deserted 
by God, — ^you may be left to yourself How many of 
the worst, most degraded, most miserable outcasts of 
society, have confessed that their shameful and wretched 
career commenced in their violation of the sanctity of 
the Sabbath. We would now leave you, if you will 
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not be influenced by higher considerations, with siich 

thoughts as these, summing up all that we would 
address to you in the often-quoted views and experience 
which one of the brightest ornaments that ever adorned 
the courts of justice* in this land, communicated in 
a letter to his grandchildren. 

" Six days" says he, "the God of heaven hath allowed 
us for our ordinary actions ; and He is no hard 
master that reserves but a seventh as a tribute of the 
time He lends us ; especially considering the day He 
reserves. He reserves it for our advantage more than 
for His own. 

** For it is a certain truth, that we never spend any 
time with better husbandry, and more advantage to 
ourselves, than ihat time we spend in the service of God, 
and to His honour, and according to His will; and that 
man is very ill-natured that thinks it much to consecrate 
one day of seven to the special service and honour of 
Him that doth not only lend him the seventh to live, 
but the other six to his ordinary use and employments. 
I will acquaint you with a truth, that above forty years' 
experience and strict observation of myself hath assuredly 
taught me. I have been near fifty yeara a man as 
much conversant in business, and that of moment and 
importance, as most men ; and I will assure you, I was 
never under any inclination to fanaticism, enthusiasm, 
or superstition. In all this time I have most indus- 
triously observed in myself and my concerns these three 
things : — 

"First : That whensoever I have undertaken any secular 

* Sir Matthew Hale. 
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'business upon the Lord's day, which was not absolutely 
and indispensably necessary, that business never pros- 
pered or succeeded well with me. Nay, if I had set 
myself that day but to forecast or design any temporal 
business to be done or performed afterwards, — though 
such forecast were just and holiest in themselves, and 
had as fair a prospect as could possibly be expected, — 
yet I have been always disappointed in the effecting of 
it, or in the success of it ; so that it grew almost pro- 
verbial with me, when any importuned me to any secular 
business that day, to answer them, that if they expected 
it to succeed amiss, then they might desire my under- 
taking it upon that day. And this was so certain an 
observation to me, that I feared to think of any secular 
business that day, because the resolutions then taken 
would be unsuccessful or disappointed. 

"Secondly: That always the more closely I applied 
myself to the duties of the Lord's day, the more happy 
and successful were my employments of the week 
following; so that I could, from the strict or loose 
observation of this day, take a just prospect and true 
calculation of my temporal success in the ensuing week. 

" Thirdly : Though my hands and mind have been as 
full of secular business, both before and since I was a 
Judge, as, it may be, any man's in England, yet I never, 
wanted time, in my six days, to ripen and fit myself for 
the employments and business I had to do, though I 
borrowed not one minute from the Lord's day to prepare 
for it, by study or otherwise. 

"But, on the other side, if I had at any time borrowed 
from this day any time for my secular employments, I 
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found it did further me less than if I had left it alone; 
and therefore, when some years* experience, upon a most 
attentive and vigilant observation, had given me this 
instruction, I grew peremptorily resolved never^ in this 
kind, to make a breach upon the Lord's day, which I 
have strictly observed now for above thirty years. This 
relation is most certainly and experimentally true, and 
hath been declared by me to hundreds of persons; and 
now I declare it to you." 
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There is an argument for the Divine appointment of the first 
day of the week as the Sabbath, which is drawn from that explicit 
statement of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, — ** There 
remaineth therefore a rest to the people of God. For he that is 
entered into his rest, he also hath ceased from his own works, as 
God did from His," (Hebrews iv. 9, 10,) and is thus given in a 
recent publication on the Christian Sabbath: — 

"Before directly stating the argument from this passage, 
which to us appears clear and decisive, there are two remarks as to 
its phraseology which require the reader's attention. — 1. The word 
which in the former of these verses is translated *rest:' — 'there 
remaineth a rest for the people of God, ' — is not (as an English 
reader cannot but suppose it to be) the same with that which is so 
rendered throughout the chapter. The English reader, who has a 
Bible with marginal annotations, will see that on the margin it is 
rendered ' a Sabbatism, or the keeping of a Sabbath.* It is in this 
verse alone that this particular word is used. In all the other 
occurrences of the English word ' rest,' the Greek word is differ- 
ent;— in verses 1st, 3d, 5th, 8th, 10th, and 11th. The word in 
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verse 9th, is a noun of regular formation from the verh, which, in 
the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament, is used for keeping 
a Sabbath, We are satisfied, that there is more under this change 
of the term than can he accounted for on any mere principle of 
taste in composition, or the desire to represent the rest of heaven 
under the figure of an eternal Sahhath. How just and pleasing 
soever such a figure may he, a sound reasoner would heware, with- 
out some hetter cause, of introducing into his conclusion a dififerent 
term, and one capahle of a dififerent meaning, from that which he 
had used in his premises. We believe the ninth verse to be an 
inference from what he had established in the six preceding verses ; 
while, at the same time, the inference was what he had it princi- 
pally in his view to bring out from the argument contained in those 
verses, — an argument of apparent intricacy, though real simplicity, 
into which it is impossible hereto enter. He is writing to Hebrews; 
and reasonably might it be expected, that amongst the variety of 
topics to which he adverts, connected with ancient observances and 
the changes under the new economy, t?ie Sabbath should not be 
without notice. Here, as we believe, the notice is. He vindicates 
the observance of a new Sabbath-day, under, that economy, by * the 
people of God,' — the New Testament Israel. The ground of 
vindication we shall see presently. 2. The other observation 
relates to the word * remaineth.' — * There remaineth, therefore, a 
Sabbatism to the people of God.' That the word may naturally 
refer to what is * reserved in heaven for them ' — as remaining to 
be obtained and enjoyed by them all in succession — is not denied. 
It is enough for our purpose, that it is capable, with equal pro- 
priety, of referring to what was in reserve for God's people under 
the new spiritual economy, called by him * the time of reforma- 
tion.* Of the Old Testament saints he says :— «* These all, having 
obtained a good report through faith, received not the promise : 
God having provided some better thing for us, that they without 
us should not be made perfect' (Heb. xi. 39, 40.) *When the 
fulness of the time came,' the * promise ' was * received,' the 
'better things' before 'provided' were obtained. And in com- 
memoration of the glorious accomplishment of the promise, and 
the finishing of the work of redemption, there 'remained' this 
new 'Sabbatical rest' to the ' people of God.' The word is used 
in a sense similar to that in which he applies it, negatively, to the 
subject of sacrifice : — ' If we sin wilfully after that we have re- 
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eeived the knowledge of the trvLih, there remaineth no more sacrifice 
for ftins.' The * one ofiering ' of Christ has finished and set aside 
the entire sacrificial system. But, on the contrary, there did 
'remain' a special 'Sabbath-keeping,' adapted to the comme- 
moration of this one offering, and of the completion by it of the 
great work of redemption. The sacrifices, though not exclusively 
Jewish, yet being typical and ceremonial, were set aside as having 
answered their end ; but the Sabbath, being in its character moral, 
and having ends to serve that were as important under the last as 
under previous dispensations, ' remained.' But it remained as a 
new day J and with a new and special subject of cetebratunu 

** We have before taken notice of the reasonableness of the appro • 
priation of a new day to the celebration of the most glorious of 
Divine transactions. And having thus cleared our way, let the 
reader, divesting himself of all prepossessions in behalf of the 
common interpretation, which has on its side all the force of habit, 
and all the influence of pious and delightful associations, candidly 
observe, — 

" (1.) The beautiful and striking analogy between the reason 
assigned for this new Sabbatic day, and that originally assigned 
for the old: — * There remaineth, therefore, a Sabbatism to the 
people of God ; for he that is entered into his rest he also hath 

CEASED FROM HIS OWN WORKS, AS 60D DID FROM HiS.' JuSt 

suppose Christ to be meant by * He that is entered into his resty 
and the analogy is perfect and forcible. The very reading of the 
words renders the conclusion so simple as to be irresistible. As 
when God ceased from His work of creation, the day of His resting 
was hallowed as a Sabbatism, or a day of commemorative rest and 
religious celebration ; so, 'when Jesus finished His work, the work 
of redemption, and rested from itinHis resurrection and His recep- 
tion to the right hand of God, that blessed day was in all time 
coming to be the day of Sabbatical rest and celebration. In the 
ordinary interpretation, the spirit of this allusion to the work of 
creation and the first Sabbath, and of the analogy suggested by it, 
is entirely lost. There is not a vestige of it left. But, interpreted 
as above, so completely is it preserved, that the language of God 
in Gen. iL 1 — 3, might in the full spirit of it be accommodated to the 
work of Jesus when He rose from the dead, and the consequent 
sanctification of the first day of the week: 'Thus the work of 
redemption was finished, and all its glorious ends secured. And on 
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the first day of the week, Jesus rose from the grave, and finally 
rested from the work He had done : wherefore the ascended Lord 
blessed the first day, and sanctified it' 

"(2.) The* for* in verse 10, is plainly designed as assigning 
a reason for what had been stated in the verse preceding ; but, 
according to the ordinary interpretation of the passage, it neither 
assigns a reason nor adduces a proof of what is there affirmed. The 
usually supposed affirmation is, 'there remaineth a rest' — the 
heavenly rest — * for the people of God ; ' and what seems to be 
assigned as a reason or adduced as a proof of this is, *for he that 
is entered into his rest,' — ^the believer, namely, who dies and goes 
to heaven, — ' he also hath ceased from his own works, as God did 
from His.' Now, apart from the unnaturalness of any such analogy 
as that between the believer's ceasing from his works on earth and 
God's ceasing from the six days* work of creation, — and we think 
we might add the presumption involved in it, — we have to ask how 
the believer's ceasing from his works on his entering the heavenly 
rest, can be a reason why that rest remaineth for him, or how it 
can be a proof that it does remain for him ? What kind of argu- 
ment is imputed to the inspired writer, when he is made to say, 
* There remaineth, therefore, the heavenly and everlasting rest to 
the people of God; for the believer who enters into that rest 
ceaseth from his own works, as God did from His? ' Surely there 
is here neither reason nor proof. There is an unnatural and (to say 
the least of it) sufficiently bold analogy; and to the illative par- 
ticle *for* there is left no meaning whatever; whereas, on the 
other view, the analogy between God ceasing from the work of crea- 
tion, and the Son of God ceasing from the work of redemption, is 
beautiful and striking ; and the reason thence, arising for a new 
' Sabbatism to the people of God,' is pertinent and satisfactory. 
Then,— 

'* (3.) All other considerations are in full harmony with this 
interpretation. The change of the word from that signifying rest, 
to that which the Hebrews could hardly fail to understand as 
meaning the keeping of a Sabbath, has been already adverted to. So, 
too, has the reasonableness of expecting that in such an epistle — an 
epistle addressed to Hebrews, and for the express purpose of showing 
the harmony between the old state of things and the new, and 
reconciling their minds the more fully to the latter — some notice 
should be found of the transition, in the worship of the New Tea- 
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lament Church, from the seventh day to the first, — a notice which 
is nowhere in the epistle unless here. We now add, that the view 
which we consider the passage as giving of the first-day Sabhath, 
is one which accords precisely with the fact as to its real nature and 
design. For what is that Sabbath ? Is it not exactly what our 
explanation of the passage intimates, — a commemoration of the 
finished work of Jesus ; of His triumphantly ' ceasing from that 
work, and entering into His rest? ' Is it not just a solemn and 
delightful celebration of this ? a rest of the believing soul in the 
completed redemption? in Jehovah's perfect and eternal satisfac- 
tion in it, — His 'smelling a savour of rest* in the accepted sacrifice 
of His Son ? Is it not a day of personal and social jubilee, of 
spiritual joy and praise, in memory of Him who was ' delivered 
for our offences, and raised again for our justification ? ' And did 
not the Spirit by the inspired Psalmist anticipate the celebration of 
this day, when he dictated the prophecy, — * The stone which the 
builders rejected, the same is become the head of the comer. This 
is the Lord's doing; and it is marvellous in our eyes. This is 

THE DAY WHICH THE LoRD HATH MADE : WE WILL REJOICE AND 
BE GLAD IN IT ? ' 

'* There is one objection to the view given which naturally occurs 
to the English reader, but which a single word or two of explana- 
tion will be sufficient to set aside. In the verse immediately sub- 
sequent to those on which we have been commenting, the Apostle 
adds, ' Let us labour, therefore, to enter into that rest.' How, it 
is naturally enough asked, can believers be exhorted to labour to 
enter into the keeping of a Sabbath ? Certainly they cannot And 
were the only reference of the rest in verse 1 1 , to the Sabbatism in 
verse 9, this would be fatal to our interpretation. But it is not so. 
The objection proceeds on a misapprehension. The admonition to 
' labour to enter into that rest,' has reference not at all to the Sab- 
batism in the 9th verse, but to the rest in the 10th, — the rest into 
which * He who has ceased from His work' has entered; a rest 
which His people are all destined to share with Him ; and of which 
our Sabbaths on earth, in commemoration of His work, are at once 
the prelibation and the pledge. We commemorate Christ's rest, 
and we anticipate our own." — **The Christian SahhtUh, considered in 
various aspects," Edinburgh : Johnstone ^ Hunter, 1850. pp. 23 — 29. 
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